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BRITISH SENATE. 


EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS. 


155 is with great difficulty that 1 attempt to ſpeak to this 
Houſe; but I find myſelf ſo particularly called upon, that I 


| muſt make the attempt, though I ſhould expoſe myſelf in ſo 


doing. With what confidence can I venture to give my ſen- 
timents upon a motion to bring in a bill for the better regula- 


tion of the Eaſt-India Company's affairs, a ſubje& of ſuch 


national conſequence, who myſelf ſtand charged with having 
been the eauſe of the preſent melancholy: ſituation of the 


Company's affairs in Bengal? This Houſe can have no reli- 


ance on my opinion, whilſt ſuch an impreſſion remains unre- 


moved. The Houſe will therefore give me leaye to remove 


this impreſſion, and to endeavour to reſtore myſelf to that 


favourable opinion, which, I flatter myſelf, they entertained 


of my conduct, before theſe charges were exhibited againſt me. 
Nor do I wiſh to lay my conduct before the Members of this 
Houſe only; I ſpeak likewiſe to my country in general, upon 
whom I put myſelf, n not _ without on * with ala- 
ity. 


Vor, II. | | | B ; — | 
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It is well known that J was called upon, in the year 1469, 
by a General Court, to undertake the mana ent of the 
Company s affairs in Bengal, when they were in a very dan- 
gerous and critical ſituation. It is as well known, that my 
circumſtances were independent and affluent. Happy in the 


ſenſe of my paſt conduct and ſervices, happy in my family, 


happy in my connections, happy in every thing but my health, 
which I loſt in the Company's ſervice, never to be repaired. 
This ſituation, this happineſs, I relinquiſhed at the call of the 
Company, to go to a far diſtant, unhealthy climate, to under- 
take the envious taſk of reformation, My enemies will ſup- 
poſe, that I was actuated by mercenary motives. But this 
Houſe and my country at large will, I hope, think more libe- 
rally. They will conceive that I undertook this expedition 
from a. principle of gratitude, from a point of honour, and 
from a deſire of doing an eſſential ſervice to the Eaſt-India 
Company—to that Company, under whoſe auſpices I had ac- 
quired my fortune and my fame.' 
My proſpects on going abroad were by no means pleaſing, 
or encouraging ; for after a violent conteſt, thirteen Directors 
only were choſen, who thought favourably of my endeavours 
to ſerve the Company; the other eleven, however well they 
might wiſh to the Company, were not willing that their good 
purpoſes ſhould be accompliſhed: by me. They firſt gave all 
poſſible obſtruction to my acceptance of the Government, and 
afterwards declined inveſting me with thoſe. powers, without 
which I could not have acted effectually for the benefit of 
the Company. Upon my arrival in Bengal, I found the 
powers given were ſo looſely and ſo jeſuitically worded, that 
they were immediately conteſted by the Council. I was de- 
termined, however, to put the moſt extenſive conſtruction 
upon them, becauſe I was determined to do my duty to my 
country. 
Three paths were les me: one was el with abun- 


Hance of fair advantages. I might have put myſelf at the 
head 
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head of Government as I found it. I might have encouraged 
the reſolution which the gentlemen had taken, not tp execute 
the new covenants wich prohibited the receipt of preſents: 
and although I had executed the coveriants myſelf, I might 
have contrived to return to England with an immenſe forture, 
infamouſly added to the one before honourably obtaified. Such 
an increaſe of wealth might have added to my weight in this 
country, but it would not have added to my peaet of mind, 

becauſe all men of hotiour and ſentiment would have juſtly 
condemned me. 2 7 5 

Finding my powers thus diſputed, I might in er have 
gi ven up the commonwealth, and have left Bengal without an 
effort to ſave it. Such a conduct would have been deemed the 
effect of folly and cowardice. 

The third path was intricate; dangers and difficulties were 
on every ſide; but I reſolved to purſue it. In ſhort, I was de- 
termined to do my duty to the public, although I ſhould incur 
the odium of the whole ſettlement. The welfare of the Com- 
pany required a vigorous exertion, and I took the reſolution of 
cleanſing the augean ſtable. 

It was that conduct which has occaſioned the publie papers 
to teem with ſcurrility and abuſe againſt me ever ſince my re- 
turn to England. It was that conduct that occaſioned thoſe 
charges; but it was the conduct which enables me now, when 


the day of judgement is come, to look my judges i in the face. 


It was that conduct which enables me now to lay my hand 
upon my heart, and moſt ſolemnly to declare' to this Houſe, 
to the gallery, and to the whole world'at large, that L never, 


in a ſingle inſtance, Joſt fight of what I thought the honout 


and true intereſt of my country and the Company; ; that I was 
never guilty of any acts of violence or oppreſſion, unleſs the 
bringing offenders to juſtice can be deemed ſo; that as to ex- 


tortion, ſuch an idea never entered my mind; that I did not 


ſuffer thoſe under me to commit any acts of violence, op- 
preſſion, or extortion; that my influence was never employed 
B 2 | for 
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for the advantage of any man, contrary to the ſtricteſt princi 
ples of honour and juſtice; and that ſo far from reaping any 
benefit myſelf from the expedition, I returned to England 
r en E out of pocket. | 

Tord Clive, March 30, 1772. 


IxpDOSTAN was always an abſolute, deſpotic government. 
The inhabitants, eſpecially of Bengal, in inferior ſtations, are 
ſervile, mean, ſubmiſſive, and humble. In ſuperior ſtations, 
they are luxurious, effeminate, tyrannical, treacherous, venal, 
eruel. The country of Bengal is called by way of diſtinction, 
the paradiſe of the earth: it not only abounds with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life to ſuch a degree as to furniſh a great part of 
India with its ſuperfluity, but it abounds with very curious 
and valuable manufactures, ſufficient not only for its own uſe, 
but. for the uſe of the whole globe. The ſilver of the Weſt 
and the gold of the Eaſt have for many years been pouring 
into that country, and goods only have been ſent out in return. 

This has added to the extravagance and luxury of Bengal. 
From time immemorial it has been the cuſtom of that coun- 
try, for an inferior never to come into the preſence of a ſupe- 
rior without a preſent, It begins at the Nabob, and ends at 
the loweſt man that has an inferior. The Nabob has told me, 
that the ſmall preſents he received amounted to three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year; and I can believe him, becauſe I know 
that I might have received as much during my laſt govern- 
ment. The Company's ſervants have ever been accuſtomed 
to receive preſents. Even before we took part in the country 
troubles, when our poſſeſſions were very confined and limited, 
the Governor and others uſed to receive preſents ; ; and I will 
take upon me to aſſert, that there has not been an officer com- 
manding His Majeſty's fleet, nor an officer commanding His 
Majeſty's army, not a Governor, nor a Member of Council, 
nor any other perſon, civil or military, in ſuch a ſtation as to 
have connection with the country government, who has not 
I | received 
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received preſents. With regard to Bengal, there they flow in 

abundance indeed. Let the Houſe figure to itfelf a country 
conſiſting of fifteen millions of inhabitants, a revenue of four 
millions ſterling, and a trade in proportion. By progreſſive 


ſteps the Company have become ſovereigns of that empire. 


Can it be ſuppoſed that their ſervants will refrain from advan- 
| * ſo obviouſly reſulting from their ſituation? The Com- 
pany's ſervants, however, have not been the authors of thoſe 


acts of violence and oppreſſion, of which it is the faſhion to 
accuſe them. Such crimes are committed by the natives of 


the country, acting as their agents, and for the moſt part with- 


out their knowledge. Thoſe agents and the banyans never | 


deſiſt till, according to the miniſterial phraſe, they have dragged 


their maſters into the kennel, and then the acts of violence 
begin. | * 
Let us conſider the nature of the education of a young man 


who goes to India. The advantages ariſing from the Com- 
pany's ſervice are now very generally known; and the great 


object of every man is, to get his ſon appointed a writer to 
Bengal, which is uſually at the age of ſixteen, His parents 
and relations repreſent to him how certain he is of making a 
fortune; that my Lord Such-a-one, and my Lord Such-a-one, 


acquired ſo much money in ſuch atime; and Mr. Such-a-one, 


and Mr. Such- a- one, ſo much in ſuch a time. Thus are their 
principles corrupted at their very ſetting out; and as they gene · 
rally go a good many together, they inflame one another's ex- 


pectations to ſuch a degree in the courſe of the voyage, that 


they fix upon a period for their return before their arrival. 
Let us now take a view of one of thoſe writers arrived in 
Bengal, and not worth a groat. As ſoon as he lands, a banyan, 


worth, perhaps, one hundred thouſand pounds, deſires he may 


have the honour of ſerving this young gentleman at four ſhil- 
lings and fix pence per month. The Company has provided 


chambers for him, but they are not good enough; the banyan 
— better. Ths young man taes a walk about town; he 
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obſerves that other writers, arrived only, a year before him, 
live in ſplendid apartments, or have houſes of their own, ride 
upon fine prancing Arabian horſes, and in palanqueens and 
chaiſes; then they keep ſeraglios, make entertainments, and 
treat with champagne and claret. When he returns, he tells 
the banyan what he has obſerved. The banyan aſſures him, 
that he may ſoon arrive at the ſame good fortune; he furniſhes 
him with money; he is then at.his-mercy, The advantages of 
the banyan advance with the rank of the maſter, who, in ac- 
quiring one fortune, generally ſpends three. But this is not 
the wort of it: he is in a ſtate of dependence under the ban- 
yan, who commits ſuch acts of violence and oppreſſion as his 
intereſt prompts him to, under the pretended ſanction and au- 
thority of the Company's ſervants. Hence, Sir, ariſes the 
clamour againſt the Engl. „5 gentlemen i in India. But let us 
look at them in a retired ſituation, when returned to England, 
when they are no longer Nahobs and Sovereigns of the Eaſt: 
ſee if there be any thing tyrannical in their diſpoſition towards 
their inferiors: ſee if they are not good and humane maſters: 
are they not charitable? Are they not benevolent? Are they 
.not generous ? Are they not hoſpitable? If they are, thus 
far, not contemptible members of ſociety, and if in all their, 
dealings between man and man their conduct is ſtrictly ho- 
0 nourable. If, in ſhort, there has not been one character found 
? amongſt them ſufficiently flagitious for Mr. Foote. to exhibit 
on the theatre i in the Haymarket, may we not conclude, that 
| if they have exred, it has been becauſe they were men, placed 
in ſituations ſubject to little or no control? 
Lord Clive, March 30, 1 772. 


5 The W Baronet (Sir James Lowther) ſays, he will 
| not keep me from my defence, and he calls my ſpeaking to the 
+ queſtion of commitment a ſpeech i in my defence. I allow him 
his aſſertion, I ſhall always conſider myſelf as ſpeaking i inmy 
| defence, when I riſe up to ſpeak to a | propoſition ſo great ON 
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A 
ſo important as that which 1 have now preſumed to offer to the 
| wiſdom of the Houſe. Whenever L riſe up in chis Houſe fo 
preſent 4 broad arid comprehenſive ſcheme of policy to the na- 
tion and that ſcheme i is queſtioned, charged, and arraigned, I 
ſhall always conſider what J ſay in its ſupport as an argument 
in my own defence; becauſe I ſhall always conſider my own 
character, my ſituation, my rank in the country, as at ſtake on 
every meaſure of ſtate which T ſhall preſume to undertake, 
The honourable Baronet ſaid truly, therefore, that I was now 
riſing to ſpeak i in my defence: but give me leave at the fame 
time to aſſert, that I have ſomething better than my own de- 
Nude 1 view, becauſe the preſant Eaſt- India bill has ſome- 
thing greater than my own advantage; it is a bill which I 
from my ſoul believe to be neceſſary to the deliverance of the 
empire, and it would be better ſupported in my mind by argu- 
ments in ſupport of its own principle, than by any harſh aſſer- 
tions of perſonality, which, however they may gratify ſpleen, 
have nothing to ad with the ſyſtem ſubmitted to your conſidera- 
tion. a 

I am really ſurprized, that notwithſtanding the various ob- 
jections that have been ſtated to this bill on a former day, I 
find myſelf this day attacked upon a ground which I had leaſt 
expected. The violation of charters, the deſpotiſm and op- 
preſſion of the bill, were topics which I apprehended would 
have been principally dwelt on this day: but I find that theſe 
grounds are nearly abandoned ; and that now I am to he at- 
tacked on that fide where I felt myſelf moſt ſtrong: yet I 
will confeſs, that T am forry I am ſo ſtrong there, for my 
ſtrength muſt be founded on the weakneſs of the Company. | 
It was an old and a politic cuſtom with Miniſters, in talking 
in Parliament in the time of war, of the. ſtrength and re- 
ſources of the different bodies of the community, to deſcribe. - 
them as if they were in the moſt proſperous and Aouriſting 
Condition, and, perhaps, I "ſhould myſelf. conform to that 
FR K the . was now invol ed in War. "The fitu- 
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ation of the country, however, is ſuch as would not now 
allow the practice of thoſe deceptions. We could only aſſiſt 
the nation, by knowing and declaring what the amount of its 
diſtreſs was. Had not this been the caſe; had not the moſt 
urgent neceſſity impelled, I never would have brought in ſuch 
a bill as that under diſcuſſion. The bill was a child not of 
choice but of neceſſity. In like manner, the anſwer I was 
about to give to the Directors' ſtate of the Company's affairs, 
was not a matter of option, but a matter which I could not 
-avoid, in juſtice to the Company, in juſtice to myſelf, and in 
juſtice to the world. I aſſure the Houſe at the ſame time, that 
though my defence muſt ariſe from that weakneſs, I wiſh moſt 
ſincerely that I had no ſuch ground of defence; the weakneſs 
of a Company ſo connected with the public, is not a theme 
which can afford any ſatisfaction: but as I would ſtake my 
reputation on the neceſſity of the meaſure I propoſed, ſo-it af- 
Fords me, as far as my character is concerned, ſome ſatisfaction, 
that I can find in the Company's own accounts, ſubſtantial 
proofs of the neceſſity of a parliamentary interpoſition. But 
I confeſs, that while an honourable and learned gentleman, 
who fits oppoſite to me now, and who is likely to do ſo on all 
occaſions, [Mr. Dundas, the late Lord Advocate of Scotland» 
who fat on the oppoſition fide of the Houſe, cloſe by Mr. Pitt] 
and other honourable gentlemen in this Houſe, could be ap- 
pealed to as evidence of the alarming ſtate of the affairs of the 
Company, I had not imagined that any long or elaborate proof, 
that they were not in a proſperous condition, would be neceſſary. 
Gentlemen will find that there was no occaſion for them ts la- 
ment, that the account which had been delivered in at the bar 
by the Eaſt-India Company's accountant, had not been read by 
the clerk, as I ſhall, in the courſe of my ſpeech, be obliged to 
touch upon moſt of the- points that it contains. In this ac- 
count I find many things inſerted which obght to have been 
omitted; and many things omitted which ought to have been 
4 Inſerted. Through theſe — and theſe omiſſions, the 
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"Company's affairs are made to appear in a much more favoura- 
ble point of view than I believe they will be ſeen in, when 1 
| ſhall have ſtated the different exceptions that I have to their 
account: but I beg leave again to call to the recollection of the 
Houſe, that I did not ſtand pledged to prove that theſe were 
actual errors in the account, It might be regularly calculated, 
and the ſums very properly caſt up. I do not venture to ſay 
that there are poſitive falſehoods in the ſtatement; all that | 
_ ſaid, and all that I pledged for, was, that I would ſtate rational 
objections to articles in this account, to the amount of more 
than twelve millions. Theſe objections may not convince the 
Houſe they convince me. I beg that gentlemen will go 
along with me in the ſtatement, and put down the articles as I 
enumerate them ; for in ſo complicated a Ar they cannot 
follow me with memory. | | 
The firſt article in the account, held out as the propatry of 
the Company, is 4, 200, oool. as the debt due to the Company 
from Government, at three per cent. intereſt. To this article 
I do not object: but I muſt make this obſervation; that this 
ſum is to be conſidered as property held in the funds of 
the country, as not otherwiſe available to the individual than 
in reſpect of the annual intereſt, for there is no obligation of 
payment; they could yot force the production of it; they 
could not make Government come to a ſettlement with them; 
but they ſtand exaQtly like the other creditors of the public, 
| ſecure of the intereſt;but not armed with powers to come when 
they pleaſe at the principal. Another obſervation too occurs 
on this. They take and ſtate this ſum with evident error. 
© * Surely it is no otherways to be eſtimated, than as they can 
carry their ſtock to market. They are not to ſet it down in 
this ſtatement of their property at the nominal amount, but at 
the marketable value of the commodity, The marketable 
value of the commodity is three-fifths of the nominal value, 
and at no more ought they to have ſtated this ſum of property, 
| becauſe for no more is the principal available in their preſent 
circumſtances, 
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circumſtances. It is very true, that this money was to be re- 
Paid to the Company, if Government ſhould ever put an end 
to the monopoly which the Company enjoyed « of the trade to 
India. In that caſe, the full ſum of 4,200, 00. muſt” of 
courſe be paid; but as the money was lent, "and that Govern- 
ment was never to repay the principal, if they choſe, while 
they continued the monopoly, I muſt fay, it was not fo very | fair 
to ſtate the ſum lent at the full value of 4,200,008l. ; 3 for if the 
monopoly ſhould, in any caſe, be annihilated, without the will. 
of Government, then the money could not be called for; and 
if the Company wiſhed to {ell their intereſt in that loan, which 
was funk in the three per cents., they would of courſe loſe 
about two fifths of the whole; and therefore the account 
ſhould, in candour, have ſtated, that towards paying their 
debts, they had in the three-per-cent, ſtock a property: that 
would ſell for 2,520,000l, _ 

The next article is of a very ſingular nature indeed, and 
gives the Houſe a ſpecimen of the principle on which this ac- 
count is made up. A charge is made on Government of 
260, 687 J. for the ſubſiſtence of priſoners i in the war which 
concluded in 1763. To this article I did not mean to object, 
as a debt deſperate, and to be altogether ſtruck out; but in 
their preſent emergency, is it to be conſidered as an article of 
available property? This claim was made on France, i imme- 
diately on the concluſion of the war in 1963, and for fifteen 
years in ſucceſſion, that is, until the commencement of the laſt 
war. The payment of the ſum was conſtantly ſought for, 
and as ſtedfaſtly denied. Now, though I for my own part- 
would promiſe and pledge myſelf to the Company, that 1 
would exert every effort of my mind and power to accompliſh 
this payment, though there is a negociation at this inſtant go- 
ing on at Paris for the payment of it, and though I would 
pledge myſelf alſo for the exertion and activity of the noble. 

Duke now at Paris on the ie, ſtill J aſk if a ſum which 


had 
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had been contended for in vain for ſo long a time, is to be 
aſſumed in ſuch an account as available. property? 
I be next article of 139,877 J. for expences on the Manilla 
expedition, and of 21, 4471. for hoſpital expences, bear the 
ſame complection. They are all ſums which have been in con- 
tention for ſo long a time, that though they may be fairly due, 
they cannot be eſtimated as property at hand, in fund, or come- 
at-able; they have been diſallowed by every ſucceeding T rea- 
ſury, including even. that of the Earl of Shelburne ;, I therefore 
beg to aſk the Houſe, whether theſe three ſums, making 
422, Ol Il., opght to have been brought forward in the preſent 
ſtatement as property applicable to the diſcharge of their debts? 
The next article is under the head of caſh, which is ſtated in 
money, in bonds paid in at the ſales, and again to be iſſued, and | 
in debentures and cuſtom notes, to amount to 609,954. Now 
to this I have an objection. The bonds are here ſtated as caſh, 
and no notice is taken of a yery material article which is the 
diſcount, on their heing iſſued again, They bear a yery con- 
ſiderable diſcount, and an allowance ſhould have been made for 
this diſcount which they muſt ſuffer, on their being again iſſued. 
They cannot take any advantage of them but by iſſuing them 
ane w, and they muſt be iſſued at a diſcount. Inſtead there- 
fore of ſtating them on .this ſide of the account as caſh, and 
they ought to Tarn ſtated merely the: amount of the diſcount 
as an item againſt themſelves on the debtor fide of the ac- 
count. 
The next ſum is ſtated to be due for goads fold, but not de- 
livered, 553-2581. To this I have no objection, The next 
article is the value of the goods in the warehouſes, of which 
the freights and duties are paid, 2, 500, oool. This 1 did not. 
conſider as proper to be taken in the way which they have 
taken it. I is to be inquired whether they can diſpoſe of this 
property, and when — whether they can make it productiye, 
and to the amount at which they haye. taken n Ido 
not 
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not believe that they can; yet I do not object to this article. 


At the ſame time it might have been proper for them to have 
Rated the amount without the cuſtoms. They charge them- 


Telves with the e cuſtoms on the other ſide indeed ; but to have 
made the account regular, the ſum ſhould have Nu 181 


ſtated here without the double entry. 


The next is the merchandiſe exported to India, but not in- 


cluded in the property here, as not being yet arrived, 


1,219,091]. When a man is making out a ſtate of accounts, 
to prove that he has in hand a ſufficient quantity of goods, 


which he could immediately, or in a reaſonable time, convert 


into money, one might be a little ſurpriſed to find him enu- 
merating articles which, in their nature, could not be con- 


verted into money; and yet the Company have acted preciſely - 
In this manner; for they ſtate, that merchandiſe to the amount 
of 1,219,0911. has been exported to India, but not included in 
the accounts of property there, not being arrived when they 
were made up. Now in this account are included military 


ſtores, to the amount of about half that ſum, which were not 


to be uſed for any mercantile purpoſe, but were to be, if they 


had not already been conſumed by the army: to the ſum there- 
fore of at leaſt boo, oo0l. in this article, I would certainly ex- 
cept: it forms no part of the means of the Company to pay 


their preſent debts, and therefore ought not to have been in- 
cluded in an account of Ways and Means. They could not 
bring them to any market, and they were not to be taken as 

available property. On this article, therefore, I take 600, oool. 


The next ſum is for ſilver remaining in the Treaſury, 
1,090l. The only notice which T mean to take of this article 


is, to declare my aſtoniſhment, or rather indeed not my 


aſtoniſhment, but to point it out as a fact, which proves my 


ſtatement of their finances to be right. After enumerating 
| their millions afloat, their millions in the warehouſes, they 


come to the calculation of their ſpecie, and it amounts to the 


ſum of 10001. This reminds me of an article in one of our 


great 
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great bard's beſt plays, where ſpeaking of one of his beſt cha- 
racters, it is ſaid—ſo much for ſack; ſo much for ſugar; fo 
much for burnt hock ; ſo much for this, and ſo much for that ; 
but for the ſolid—the ſubſtantial—the ſtaff of life—bread, 
one halfpenny: ſo it is with this flouriſhing Company :, they 
have millions of goods, of bonds, of debts; but of filver they 
have one ſolitary thouſand pounds, 
The next article is for the adyance of freight, to be deducted 
on the arrival of the ſhips, 172, 3341. To this article I have 
very great and ſolid objections. It is a piece of complete and 
moſt unpardonable fallacy. They ſtate, in their favour, the 
adyanced freight which they have paid, but they have not 
taken againſt them, on the other ſide, the ſum of freight and 
demurrage which they will have to pay. To ſhew the fallacy | 
of this article, I would ſuppoſe that I had 10001. to pay on my 
note next Monday, of which, however, I had already advanced 
1001. In eſtimating his account I took to my favour the 100l. 
which I had paid, but took no notice, nor made any proviſion 
for the gool. which I had to pay. The Company have ad- 
vanced the freight on fifty-three ſhips ; of theſe, fourteen have 
come home, and there are ſtill thirty-nine ſhips behind; but of 
theſe, two have been burnt and blown up; ſo that there remains 
thirty-ſeven ſhips in India, and coming home, on which the 
remaining freight and demurrage is to be paid, and this is to be 
eſtimated at 50,0001. a ſhip. So that, inſtead of this ſum 
which they have taken to their credit, they are to be charged 
in this account with 1, 8 50, oool. for which they are bound, 
and which they muſt pay. This I call a very unpardonable 
fallacy. I deſire to know what Parliament would think of any 
reſponſible miniſter, paymaſter, or ſervant, who ſhould act in 
this manner. Or is it poſſible, that any man appointed under 
the preſent bill, and accountable to this Houſe, could preſent 
an account ſo miſerably deficient as this is? 
I be next ſum is a ſmall charge for their ſhipping i in i. 
land; it is only 12,300l.; and I might ſay, de minimis non curay 
prætor; 
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prætor; but ſtill I muſt ſay a few words on the ſubject, as it 
Mews to what ſhifts the Company thought themſelves driven, 
when they would ſuffer ſuch an article to be brought into an 
account; it could be merely for the purpoſe of ſwelling, at all 
events, the total : this ſum is eſtimated to be the value of ſhips 
and veſſels employed by the Company in England. The 
meaning of this is, that the ſale of theſe veſſels would pro- 
duce that ſum: but as ſuch a ſale could be thought of only in 
caſe the Company were going to ſell off all their ſtock and 
give up buſineſs, I would object to the article; becauſe as no- 
thing could be farther from my intention than to diſſolve the 
Company, ſo no ſuch ſale can take place while they exiſt. The 
article of 253,6161. is exceptionable on the ſame ground: the 

Company's houſes and buildings in London are eſtimated at 
that ſum ; but as they are not to be ſold, I would object to 
the carrying of that ſum to the account of ways and means of 
the Company. If brought forward, it is to be brought forward 
on the preſumption of their bankruptcy; a preſum ption which 
1 never made, and which could not be taken. 

To the article of 703, 8 24l. taken as the prime coſt of four 
cargoes: on their paſſage from Bengal, I object in part. It 
ought to have been ſlated, what was very well known, that 
the Company ſuffered a conſiderable loſs by Bengal goods, and 
this loſs ought to have been deducted Trom the 1 coſt of 
the four cargoes. 

The Company eſtimate the four cargoes on their pallige 
from Bengal, at prime coſt, to be — _ 703,824 
"IMG this are to be added the duties — — 170,000 

1 2 „ $00,008 


| Which make . 1,07 3824, 


From which the ſum of 9600001. being deducted, as as the whole 
of the value which thoſe articles would here bring, the Com- 
pany * courſe muſt be loſers of 113,824), To the ſum of 


3645131., 
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3635 51 l., flated a as the value of cargoes diſpatched from Ben- 
gal to other preſidencies, T intend alſo to object; becauſe as 
thoſe cargoes conſiſt of military ſtores, they are not property 
chat can be converted into money; and conſequently ought 
not to be ſtated as ways and means to pay debts that preſs 
upon the Company immediately. It is in the nature of the 
article, to a moiety of which I have already excepted,” of 
military ſtores ſerit to India; and I beg leave to remark, 
that whenever this ſort of charge occurs I ſhall object to it. 

I now came to the article entitled Quick Stock at Bengal, 
under various denominations—Tn treaſure and bills 777,3641. 
that I allow. The goods for Europe diſpatched—the goods 
imported and unſold—and the ſalt—but the articles of ſtores 
unexpended I object to, on the argument already ſtated, and I 
take for this 680, 5ogl. Phe ſum advanced to the Board of 
Trade is ſtated to be 837,46 fl., and this is erroneous. The 
ſum for inveſtments is only 635,0001., and this ſum ought to 
be leſs by 160,0001. I ſtate the particulars of this error alſo. 
It is not a little ſingular to find by what means the Company 
ſwell up their account of debts due to them, in order to ſhew 
what means they are poſſeſſed of to pay their debts. In this 
place they value the current rupee at 28. 3d., when every mai 
knows, that to rate it at 28. 1d. is ſetting rather a high value on 
it, the general exchange being at 28. | 
| The next article I would wiſh to prefs to the Benda 
of the Houſe, is che debt due by the Nabob, Aſoph ul Dowla, 
780,828. The debt is in the nature of many others which 
are due to us in India, and which has been made the founda- 
tion of our various wars. A claim is made on the Nabobs, or 
the Rajahs, for the debt which they owe. Their anſwer is, 
that they are unable; but that their ſubjects in a certain diſ- 
trict are not only in arrears, but refractory, and therefore if 
the Co. apany v would aſſiſt them to reduce their ſubjects ts obe- 
| dience and payment, they would pay their debts. On this 
pretext we entered on the war, and what particular ſpecies of 

war 
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war we commenced might be drawn from the records of the 
Company—a war of horror and devaſtation—we ſcoured de- 
ſerted countries—we ravaged and burnt the villages—we de- 
ſtroyed or we captured the women and the infants—in this 
manner the Rohillas one year, the Marawar country the next, 
then the Polygars were laid waſte and deſolated, and thoſe in- 
nocent and unprotected natives deſtroyed; the men were mur- 
dered, the women impriſoned and diſgraced, their children left 
a prey to want, and every religious and civil right violated, 
To prove this, I defire the clerk may read a letter from Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bonjour, a Swiſs officer in the Company's 
ſervice, which deſcribes the manner in which he found a coun- 
try in India, in 1773, when ſent into it to force people to pay 
money : the villages were deſerted by the men, who left none 
in them but women and children; the men fell upon the Eng- 
liſh convoys, and cut them off, and put many of the ſoldiers to 
death. It is neceſſary therefore that either the deſign muſt be 
given up, or repriſals muſt be made on women and children, 
which would ſhock humanity, How ſhall I paint in co- 
Tours ſufficiently warm the ſcene of horror which the ſervice 
exhibited, and deprecate ſuch inglorious and contemptible 
wars? & Thank God! they have always failed. They 
have conſtantly been as unproductive of revenue as they were 
productive of infamy. In every inſtance we have failed in 
our object, but in no inſtance haye we ayoided the curſes, 
the abhorrence, the contempt of mankind.” I muſt read alſo 
a letter from the Soubah of Oud, of which the following is a 

cop 
- When the knife had penetrated to the bone, and I was 
ſurrounded with ſuch heavy diſtreſſes that I could no longer 
live in expectations, I wrote you an account of my difficulties, 
The anſwer which I have received to it is ſuch, that it has 
given me inexpreſſible grief and affliction. I never had the 
leaſt idea or expectation from you and the Council, that you 
a would ever have siven _—_ orders i in ſo e a manner, in 
| | which 
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which you never before wrote, and which I could not have 
imagined. As I am. reſolved to obey your orders, and directions 
of the Council, without any delay, as long as I live, I have, 
agreeably to thoſe orders, delivered up all my private papers 
to him (the reſident) that when he ſhall have examined my re- 
ceipts and expences, he may take whatever remains. As I 
know it to be my duty to ſatisfy you, the Company, and Coun- 
cil, I have not failed to obey in any inſtance, but requeſted of 
him that it might be done ſo as not to diſtreſs me in my ne- 
ceſſary expences; there being no other funds but thoſe for the 
expences of my mutſeddies, houſhold expences, and ſervants, 
&c. He demanded theſe in ſuch a manner, that, being reme- 
dileſs, I was obli ged to comply with what .he required. He has 
accordingly ſtopped the penſions of my old ſervants for thirty 
years, whether ſepoys, mutſeddies, or houſhold ſervants, and 
the expences of my family and kitchen, together with the 
jaghires of my grandmother, mother, and aunts, and of my 
brothers and dependents, which were for their ſupport. I had 
raiſed 1300 horſe, and three battalions of ſepoys, to attend 
upon me ; but, as I have no reſource to ſupport them, I have 
been obliged to remove the people ſtationed in the mahals (dif- 
tricts,) and to ſend his people (the reſident's people) into the 
mahals; ſo that I have not now one ſingle ſervant about me: 
ſhould I mention to what farther difficulties I have den re- 
duced, it would lay me open to contempt.” 

J will make no comments on this letter, I will leave it to 
the feelings of the Houſe. All theſe debts from this Nabob, 
and from all the Nabobs and Rajahs, I wiſh at once to ſtrike 

off; and I believe that the feelings and the magnanimity of 

the country would go with me in ſaying, that they would ra- 
ther be doomed to pay all that the Company owe, ill as they 
can at this time bear it; ill as their finking fund can ſuſtain 
'the ſhock, they will apply to that, rather than wring it from 
the princes of the country, by _—y them in wars on their in- 
ee RD N e IN. 
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| The next arricle is debts by the Company in Bengal, « on 
bond and otherwiſe, 1,367,1 161, Upon this I only obſerve, 
that from the word otherwiſe, it might be imagined that there 
were conſiderable debts not on bond—whereas the whole 
amount is on bond, except 100,000]. With this obſervatian, 
to mark the ſtile of the account, I allow the fame. But there 
is a very curious and ſingular matter occurs here. It ſtates, 
that the arrears due to the : army do not appear; but by a ſub- 
ſequent minute it does appear, that the arrears up to March 
1783, amount to 502,174l. This they ſtate to come by the 
laſt diſpatches. Would it not be imagined that at leaſt they 
would bring this 500,000l. to account? Not one figure of it. 
I aſk the Houſe what they would think of Government, if 
having accounts from abroad of arrears due to the army, they 
failed to bring half a million forward—Would they not im- 
peach the defaulter? I wiſh therefore to reſcue the affairs of 
the Eaſt from a Company capable of ſuch a crime, for a crime 
J declare it is. 
Before I leave the article of the quick ſtock of Bengal, I 
muſt obſerve, there is an omiſſion entirely of 130, oool. due by 
the Company to the Military Fund eſtabliſhed by Lord Clive, 
and the Nabob Aſoph ul Dowla; and a conſiderable part of. 
which ſum muſt be paid to the heirs of Lord Clive. 

The quick ſtock at Madras comes next; and here again I 
object to the article of ſtores, military and nayal, unexpended, 
which is 264, 1 10l.; and on the ſame account that I object to 
the ſum due from Aſoph ul Dowla, I object to the charge of 
968, oral. ſtated to be due by the Nabob of Arcot—to 
158,250l. due from the Rajah of Tranjore—and to 993.804! 
due from the renters of ſundry diſtricts. 

I ſaid, the Nabob could not attempt to pay his debt, with- 
out attempting to take it from the Rajah, nor the Rajah, 
. without taking it from ſome neighbouring power, and all this 
with the aſſiſtance of the Company's troops, and at the ex- 
pence of the Company's treaſure. As to the renters of ſundry + 

diſtrifts 
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diſtricts of land; how can money be recovered from thoſe 
who have none to give? Have not theſe people. been driyen 
from their poſſeſſions, and made the victims of cruel,and un- 
juſt wars? And how can it be expected that they ſhould be 
able to anſwer this enormous demand? At the end of the ac- 
count of theſe debts, there is a curious obſeryetion, contained 
in a nota bene, to the following effect: The war in the Car- 
natic will delay the payment of theſe debts, and muſt hays 
rendered many others of them precarious, ſo that the exact valus 
of them cannot be aſcertained.” After this beginning, will 
not the Houſe imagine that the account is going to ſay, that 
ſome particular part of the ſum, ſuch as a 5th, an 8th, or a 
10th of theſe ſums, might be recovered? but the account, in- 
ſtead of ſaying any ſuch thing, goes on, and ſays, © but the 


above ſums are undoubtedly due to the Company.” _ Theſe 


debts, put together, will amount to 2,822, 310l.; and to this 
ſum I am reſolved to object, as unfit to be inſerted in an ac- 
count of means to anſwer the Company's preſſing demands, 
No doubt they are due; and if the Company are to go on for 
five years more, five times the ſum might, and probably 
would, from the experience of paſt times, be as fairly due; 


and from thence it would be in the power of thoſe who have 


the hardineſs to impoſe upon the public by ſuch an account, to 
ſhew the Company in a better ſituation every year, as their 
debts increaſe, and ſoon have it in their power to prove the 
flouriſhing. ſtate of the Company, by: ſtating. the debts of the 
Nabob at twice goo,000l., and thoſe of Aſoph ul Dowla at 
double the pteſent ſum. But it is your buſineſs to interfere to 
prevent that ſpecies of proſperity from gaining farther than it 
has hitherto gone, and to ſtem. thoſe torrents of blood which 
muſt. flow, if the attempt is made to procure them; an at- 
tempt which muſt end in waſting. more money (ſetting con- 
ſideraitons of humanity: aſide) than the amount of them would 
cepay. Tor eſtimate: the property of the Company in this 
may is moſt fallacious. In proportion as, they oppreſs—as. 
7 they 


litary and naval ſores, diſallowed for reaſons formerly given. 
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| they rack—as they are guilty of weakneſs in the firſt inſtance, 


and of violence in the ſecond, their debts will increaſe; and 
even when they are more deeply involved, they may by ſuch 
accounts ſhew themſelves to be on paper more flonrifhing. 
But uch debts are not * property, and cannot be eſti- 


mated. 


« Debts due by the Wabeet in Madras, 3iſt Aug. 1782, 
including arrears to the military, 82 1, 164l.“ 
© This article has increaſed ſince, and the right honourable 
gentleman oppoſite [Mr. Pitt] knows it; it was a ſecret diſ- 
cloſed to the Treaſury, when he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and, I doubt not, he will not deny it. | 

By theſe difallowances I reduce the balance of quick ſock at 
Madras 2,078,078l. to little more than 500,000l, 
„ Of the quick ſtock at Bencoolen, conſiſting of the dif- 
ference between caſh and effects, and the debts owing by the 
Company, amounting on the roth of March, 1783, to a balance 
in favour of the Company of 189,0361.” 
| I allow only the odd 89,0001., the other 100,000]. being ex- 
hauſted in the expence of the eſtabliſſiment, and therefore on 
the footing of warehouſes. Not convertible, unleſs they give 


up trade - conſequently not applicable to preſent relief. 


The quick fock at St. Helena, 27,6181. allowed on the ſame 


| principle. 


- The quick ſtock in China, 1 32,5961. I eg wo con- 
fiſting of goods, and there we have no tertitories nor eſtabliſh- 
ment to maintain, 
« Quick ſtock at Bombay, 15th Sept. 1782, valuing the 
' rupee at 28. 6d. Caſh and bills 24,6631.” I allow. 
“ Goods provided for Europe, 95,1451.” Of this I diſal- 
low 32,0001. put on board two ſhips that ſailed after the date 


here taken, and which is included in the prior ſtatement of 


goods in warehouſes; and J alſo take the freight and demur- 
rage, to be paid on their arrival in England, 148, oogl. for mi- 


a2 | The 
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The debts due to the Company of 891, 069 l. I doubt of 
as much as of the unſecured part of Ragobah's debt, for the 
reaſons already ſtated. By theſe deductions, the debt due by 
the Company at n amotints to OO nd, of | 
1, 790, oool. 

There is an additional arrear to be 32855 as * to Fey: army 
in India, beyond what the account ſtates of 140, oool. They 
+ alſo owe to the Nizam, 30 lacks of rupees, which is 306,000]. 
totally omitted. Beſides theſe ſums, which amount in the 
whole to 9,400,000l., there is to be added the ſum due to the 
Proprietors of 3,200,0001., which make the ſum in the whole 

more than 12, ooo, oool., which I pledge myſelf to exhibit in 
. . objeCtion to their account. 

There are other inaccuracies in their Ratement, which 
make conſiderable difference in its truth, but into which I 
have not particularly entered. It was alledged that the ſum of 
400, oool. lately paid by the Company to Government, was as 
a a price for the renewal of their charter. It was no ſuch 
thing: they paid it as a debt due to the country, and 1 it was 
conſidered. 

The peace with the Mahrattas 1 been held out by the 
friends and agents of that great man, Mr. Haſtings, a man, 
who, by diſobeying the orders of his employers, has made him 
ſelf fo great, as to be now able to mix in every queſtion of 
ſtate, and make every meaſure of Government a, perſonal 


point in which he has a ſhare. - The peace with the Mahrattas 


was held out ſo fayourable to this country, that every good 
was to be derived from it. What faid the laſt advices to that? 
Read the laſt Gazette. In the very moment that an honoura- 
ble gentleman, whoſe zeal and ardour carries him generally too 
far, was loud in declaring that all was peace in India, and con- 
gratulating the Proprietors on the proſperous ſituation of their 
affairs, came home the diſpatches contained in the laſt Gazette. 
Let the Houſe learn from that Gazette, the preſſing occaſion 
"ou an immediate reform of the Government of India, Let 
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- them ſee the cauſe of the diſaſters recorded in thoſe- direful 
diſpatches—a quarrel among the officers on the common theme 
of India—the'diviſion of the ſpoils, the diſpoſal of the plunder, 
taken from the natives! They will learn from the Gazette, 
that our army has loſt all ſubordination, as they have learnt 
from other publications, that our civil government in India 
has loſt all energy. And in addition to this information, I 
Will read a letter from Me Anderſon, ſtating, that the Pe/Bwa 
and Madajee Scindia propbſed that they ſhould enter into an 
, alliance with the Company to ſtrip Tippoo Saib of his territo- 
; ries; and make a partition of them between the three. This 
, propoſition appears to be acceptable to Mr. Haſtings ;-and- it 
Is therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, or to fear, that a new war is 
i aGtually raging at this time in India. 

Does the Houſe know of the diſputes in our Erelidencibs, as 
well as in the army? That Lord Macartney; that great and 
ecxalted man, the only man who paid obedience to his conſtitu- 
cents, is at this time, perhaps removed, confined perhaps, and 
doomed to füffer the fate of Lord Pigot? Will they not re- 
| member, that, by the peace with France, we have.engaged not 
: to make war with their allies in India? and that if this new en- 
5 ent is entered into with the Mahrattas, it will be to all 
7M purpoſes * à new war, and conſequently that we may involve 
-  otirſelves again againſt France, and revive war in every part 
8 of Europe? Theſe are important conſiderations. 
It is ſaid that this bill; is an invaſion of the chartered rights. 
Vndoubtedly it is; —but will gentlemen ſay, that ſuch in- 
85 fringements are not warrantable? Have they not been fre- 
FN 'quently"infringed before? when the votes of the gook Stock- 
in Proptietors were cut off—and in various other inſtances. Is 
- this to be called an infringement of their charters, ſo enormous 
and violent, when they have broken the conditions of the 
charter and agreement? Do the Houſe know, if this bill 
mould be thrown out, which, by the by, I do not believe it 
will that the Treaſury can i in a 4 afterwards enter the 
premiſes 
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premiſes of the Eaft-India Company with an extent, and take 
Jegal poſſeſſion of all that they are worth i in the world? 195 
But neceflity i is aid to be the plea of tyranny ; ; it was alſo 
the plea of freedom. The reſolution, which eſtabliſhed the 
rights and liberties of theſe kingdoms, was undertaken and AC- 
compliſhed—nay Was juſtified at the time, on the plea of ne- 
ceſſity; a neceſſity that ſuperſeded all law, and was the glorious 
means of giving liberty to England. On the preſent occaſion, 
has it not been agreed on all hands that ſome meaſure of regu- 
lation and reform was neceſſary with. reſpect to India. Nay, 
has not a right honourable gentleman oppoſite to me [Mr. 
Pitt] and bis friends been loud in calling out for a ſyſtem, 
complete and well digeſted ? Have they not ſaid, no yalli- 
atives, no half meaſures! Let the learned gentlemen op- 
l poſite Mr. Dundas] ſay how any effectual reform in the con- 
duct of the India Company's affairs could be made without 
touching their charter. Does the preſent bill offer more dio 
lence to it than the bill propoſed laſt year! In what lies the 
difference? That bill aimed at lodging an abſolute and deſpotic 
power of governing in India, This provides a controlable 
government; but it is a powerful government, and it is at 
home. To give power is generally conſidered as a dangerous 
_ delegation; but it becomes the more dangerous i in proportion 
| as it is lodged at a diſtance. A virtuous and a wiſe man may 
loſe his principles and his underſtanding i in India, Diſeaſe and 
luxury may co-operate to enervate; the ſight of wealth with- 
in reach may win to rapacity, and the once-pure mind, weak- 
ened by climate and example, may be betrayed to corruption 
g and plunder. The temptation is not ſo great in Eoglapd. 
The Commiſſioners are to act at hand, and to be under the 1 im- 
" mediate eye of Parliament, Where, then, 1 is the danger ſo 
| loudly trumpeted forth to the world, and ſo induſtriouſ 


made the ſubject of popular « clamour ? bat t beſides the objec- | 


tion to the Commiſhoners "being named By Parliament, tho 


ws | great one is, the influence | it is to give't to the Crown, This 1 


ra ö | deny. 
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Jay: +: No was influence is to be given, but the nd. 
tion of the ſeyen Commiſſioners ; the patronage of the Eaſt 
Indies has been in the hands of the Crown before; what great 
| officer has been appointed, but by the advice and. influence of 
Minifters? And ought they to have been otherwiſe ? The 
only difference is, that before, the Court of Directors was 
a ſcreen; and now they will themſelves be reſponſible. I do 
not wifh the Commiſſioners to be out of Parliament, I wiſh 
them to be like myſelf and my colleagues, conſtantly under the 
eye and attack of the Houſe. Why order the new officers to 
give their reaſons for what they have done? This regulation 
is queſtioned as being idle. It is not ſo—it is the character of 
deſpotic Governments to be dark of popular Governments to 
have publicity and I aver that it is their beauty and baſis 
Our judicial tribunals are bound to give their reaſons, I cer- | 
tainly object to the plan of. Mr. Dundas, becauſe I cannot 
agree to give to a man, at the diſtance of half the globe, un- 
controled power even here it is dangerous; but not ſo much 
ſo, becauſe it will be watched. The valuable jealouſies of the 


country will be awake, and Parliament will be ready to cruſh 


its irregular acts. Some meaſure is admitted on all hands to 
be neceſſary; if the preſent is diſapproved, thoſe who diſap- 
prove of it are bound to propoſe a better. Perhaps it will be 
argued, that the diſtreſs of the Company is ſolely owing to the 
burdens and preſſurę of an expenſive war, and that what has 

ariſen from a ſpecific misfoxtune ought not to be attributed to 
| general miſrule and miſmanagement. In proof that this is not 
true, I will read à letter from a perſon i in a high and reſponſi- 
ble ſituation in India, in 17 2 -t is an extract, which, in 
the language of conviction, attributes all the diſaſters in India 
i to a want of vigour j in the principle of the ſyſtem. of its go- 
vernment, adopted and purſued by the Directors at home. 
The writer of the letter is not a favourite authority with me 
; in all caſes; but his poſition carries wiſdom i in it, and his ar- 
Samen is founded on ſound policy. The other fide of tho 
Houſe, 


- 
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Houſe, at leaſt, I hope, will agree in this, when I inform them, 
that the writer of the letter is no other than Mr. Haſtings 
himſelf. That the bill ought to paſs, if it paſſed at all, with 
the utmoſt diſpatch, a variety of reaſons concur to teſtify. 
The ſeeds of war are already ſown in India; and a note left by 
Sir Eyre Coote, a man whoſe memory deſerves every poflible 
praiſe on account of his gallant actions, afford alarming proof 
of it, The deceaſed leader of the troops in India wrote to the 
Governor of Madras, that the expence and the burdens in- 
curred by the Company, in conſequence of the late war, can 
only be recovered by a freſh war on Tippoe Saib. Let che 
- Houſe pauſe upon this; let them reflect on the laſt Gazette, 
the diſpatches of which reached the India Houſe, and filled the 
General Court with diſappointment and diſmay, in the very 
moment that an honourable gentleman, whoſe zealous ardour 
carries him generally too far, was loud in declaring that all 
was peace in India, and congratulating the Proprietors on the 
proſperous ſituation of their affairs. Let the Houſe alſo learn 
from that Gazette, the preſſing occafion for an immediate re- 
form of the government of India. Let them ſee the cauſe of 
the diſaſters recorded in thoſe direfu} diſpatches a quarrel 
among the officers on the common theme of quarrels in India, 
the diviſion of the ſpoil, the diſpoſal of the plunder taken from 
| the natives! There are alſo additional cauſes to expect a war 
there, and to dread its communicating to the other quarters- of 
the globe, if proper means to prevent it are not inſtantly re- 
ſorted to. Every man muſt feel too for the alarming ſtate of 
the civil government in India, in conſequence of the diſſentions 
between the different preſidencies. I feel for Lord Macartney, 
for whom have ever entertained the ſincereſt reſpect. That 
noble Lord has proved himſelf the moſt obedient to direction 
from home, the pureſt i in principle, and the moſt zealous in 
conduct, for the national honour, of any Governor ever ſent 
to India; but who can ſay that Lord Macartney has not been 
D * who; can ſay that he is not at this inſtant 


a priſoner, 
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2 priſoner, or that he has not. ſhared the fate of Lord Pigot,? 
J confider ſuffering the Company. to borrow more money, as, 
in fact, lending them the. ſecurity of Government for what 
they borrow, and that before I proceed that length, I hold my- 
| ſelf bound to take every poſſible means to make the ſafety of 
- «the public, and the proſperity of the Company, go hand in 
hand together. I know. that in doing ſo I put my own ſitua 
tion, as a Miniſter, to the hazard;, but where upon, a great na- 
tional ground I can. eſtabliſh a meaſure at once ſalutary and 
uſeful, likely to reſcue the natives of India from oppreflion, and 
fave the country from diſgrace, I little care how great the per- 
ſonal riſques are that I am to encounter. The India regu- 
lating bill, which, however deficient in point of policy it may 
be found, will not, 1 believe, be thought to be wanting in re- 
gard to numerous clauſes, or ſhew that Miniſters have not very 
fully applied themſelves to the preſent ſituation of India. This 
- bill, in almoſt every one of its clauſes, reſtrains and leſſens the 
exerciſe of the power of thoſe who: are to act under the au- 
thority of the bill now before the Houſe. The two bills 
ought therefore to be conſidered as it, were together, the regu- 
lations of the one tending to correct and temperate the other. 
To conclude, if I ſhould fall in this, I ſhall fall in a great and 
glorious cauſe, ſtruggling not only for the Company, but for 
the Britiſh and India people; for many, many millions of ſouls! 
The ſeparation of the ſovereignty from the commerce, is a point 
which I think eſſential, and it is partly provided for in the bill; 
but in that and many other proviſions, I ſhould be happy to be 
aſſiſted by the wiſdom of the Houſe in a Committee, to which 
& thamſore hope they will go with me. N 
Mr. Fox, November 275 1783. 


Tur noble and ** Lord has not yet given any Elution 
to my difficulties. I aſk the noble and learned Lord, [Lord 
- Loughborough] if he can reconcile the principle of the preſent 
bill to the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, admitting 


even 
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even, what we have as yet not the ſmalleſt cauſe to admit, that 
the neceſſity of an immediate interference by Parliament is ap- 


ent. The noble and learned Lord fills ſo high an office in 


two of His Majeſty's Courts, that I ſhould naturally expect to 
ſee him the champion of our glorious conſtitution. It is: not 


fitting that ſo great a character ſhould muddle in the dirty pool 
of politics, The preſent Eaſt India bill means evidently to 
create a power which is unknown to the conſtitution, an impe- 


rium in imperio; but as Tabhor tyranny in albitsſhapes, Iſball 
- oppoſe moſt ſtrenuoully this ſtrange attempt to deſtroy tha 
true halance of our conſtitution. The preſent bill does not 


tend to inereaſe the influence of the Crown but it tends to ſet 


upa power in the kingdom, which may be uſed in oppoſition to 
. the Crown, and to the deſtruction of the liberties of the peo- 
ple. I wiſh to ſee the Crown great and reſpectable; but if the 
preſent bill ſhould: paſs, it will be no longer worthy of a man of 


honour to wear. The King will, in fact, take the diadem 
from his own head, and place it on the head of Mr. Fox. Your 


 Lotdſhips have heard much of the Ninth Report of the Select 


Committee. That extraordinary performance has been in 
every body's hands. The- ingenious author ſtates, that“ The 
Eaſt-India Company i is in poſſeſſion of a vaſt empite, with ſuch 
a boundlefs patronage, civil, military, marine, commercial, and 


financial; in every department of which, ſuch fostunes have 


been made as could be made no where elſe.” This, my Lords, 


is the true deſcription of that vaſt and boundleſs patronage, 
which this bill means to throw into the hands of the Miniſter 


of the preſent day. I ſpeak the language of the late Marquis 
of Rockingham; for whom I had the higheſt reſpect and ro- 
gard, and to whom I have been much obliged, when I ſay, that 


every Miniſter of this country will naturally ſtrengthen. his 
party by increaſirig his friends, and diſpoſing of every office of 


honour or of emolument amongſt thoſe who will ſapport bis 


meaſures: with this explanation of the ſyſtem on which the 
preſent Miniſters act, and, indeed, in which all miniſters muſt 


act, 


" 
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act, let me conjure your Lordſhips to weig' well the conſe- 
- quences which will reſult to the conſtitution of this country, 
ſhould the preſent bill aſs into a law. By the fundamental 
principles of this conſtitution, the executive power of the ſtate 
is placed in the hands of the Crown. We have heard much, 
my Lords, of late years, of the alarming increaſe of the influ- 
"ence of the Crown; I wilk candidly confeſs to your Lordſhip, 
that I have never ſeen the influence of the Crown too great. I 
wiſh to ſee the Crown great and reſpectable; and if the bound- 
leſs patronage of the Eaſt muſt be taken from the Com 
- if regulations wiſely adopted, and ſteadily enforced, will not be 
' ſufficient to remedy exiſting evils, let the boundleſs patronage 
of the Eaſt be placed, where only with ſafety to the conſtitu- 
tion of this country it can be placed, in the hands of the exe- 
cutive Government. In the laſt year, we paſſed an act to pre- 
vent contraQtors from fitting in Parliament; but by the pre- 
ſent bill, Mr. Fox's contractors do not even vacate their feats, 
Such is the diſtinction between the Crown and a ſubject. 
In the laſt year we paſſed an act to prevent cuſtom-houſe 
officers from voting for members of Parliament, ſo cautious 
were we to preſerve the purity of the Houſe of Commons, and 
do diminiſn the influence of the Crown: but in defiance of 
every principle which was then profeſſed, no jealouſy is ex- 
preſſed of the man who is to have in his poſſeſſion the bound- 
leſs patronage of the Eaſt, The doctrine advanced by the 
noble and learned Lord is indeed extraordinary. © He tells you, 
that the act of 1773 was an infringement of the charter of the 
Eaſt-India Company, but that his objection was, that it did 
not go far enough, and therefore he would totally deſtroy the 
charter. The noble and learned Lord will recolle& the doc- 
trine of the King's Attorney General, Sir Robert Sawyer, in 
© the unconſtitutional and infamous reign of Charles the Second, 
us detailed to us in that miniſterial Gazette, that receptacle of 
all true intelligence, Mr. Woodfall's paper. Yet, my Lords, 
* was the doEtrine of Sir Robert * reprobated by he 


Chief 
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Chief Juſtice of that day ? The charter of the city of London 
was taken away, not becauſe, according to Sir Robert Sawyer's 


opinion, it was for their good, but becauſe the Court was in- 
duced to declare it had been forfeited. At the Revolution, 


| however, it was reſtored, and the ſtrongeſt marks of abhorrence 


were expreſſed at fo atrocious a deed, perpetrated” under the 
ſemblance of juſtice. But before the Houſe can conſider this 


very important bill on that ground, (to which every Engliſh- 


man muſt naturally object to it, that it is directly ſubverſive of 
our venerable conflitution, and on that ground I challenge the 
noble and learned Lord to meet my argument fully and fairly,) 
it will be neceſſary to conſider the real ſtate of the Eaſt-India 
Company. Let us not be miſled by Reports from Committees 
of another Houſe, to which, I again repeat, I pay as much at- 
tention as I would do to the hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe, Let 
the conduct of the Eaſt-India Company be fairly and fully in- 
quired into; let it be acquitted or condemned by evidence 
brought to the bar of the Houſe, Without entering very deep 
into the ſubject, let me reply, in a few words, to an obſervation 
which fell from a noble and learned Lord, that the Company's 
finances are diſtreſſed, and that they owe, at this moment, a 
million ſterling to the nation. When ſuch a charge is 
brought, will Parliament, in its juſtice, forget that the Com- 


pany is reſtricted from employlng that credit, which its great 


and flouriſhing ſituation gives to it? Will Parliament, in its 
Juſtice, forget that all the bill-holders of the Company are wil- 
ling to extend the period of payment? Will Parliament, in its 
Juſtice, forget, that ſo high is the credit of this Company, that 
if the reſtrictions were taken off to-morrow morning, every 


demand due to the State would be diſcharged? Will Par- 


liament, in its juſtice, forget, that not all the wiſdom of His 
Majeſty's Councils, nor the united wiſdom of this country, 
has prevented us from being involved in a long, a dangerous, 
and an expenſive war? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, for- 
get, that though we have met with, loſs, misfortune, and diſ- 
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grace, in every other quarter of the globe, this delinquent Eaſt- 
India Company has ſurmounted the moſt aſtoniſhing difficulties . 
in India? Will the juſtice of Parliament forget, that when 
peace was at laſt reſtored to this unfortunate country, the con- 
queſts of this delinquent Company were given up, to prevent 
farther ſacrifices in the Weſt? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, 
forget, that this delinquent Company, by the additional ex- 
pence of freight, or captures at ſea, has ſuſtained a loſs of two 
millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, In conſequence of our 
national war! Will Parliament, in its juſtice, forget, that 
when this country has increaſed its debt above one hundred mil · 
hons ſterling, this delinquent Company wants but a little time 
to pay all it owes to the Exchequer, or privilege to uſe its 
flowing credit? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, forget, that at 
2 former period, when its commerce was circumſcribed, when 
it had not an empire to ſupport, this delinquent Company was 
allowed to iſſue bonds to the amount of three millions ſterling, 
though now limited, at the cloſe of an extenſive and calamitous 
war, to the ſum of fifteen hundred thouſand pounds? Theſe 
are circumſtances which muſt be recollected, when we mean to 
violate private property an injury: which muſt cut every Eng- 
liſhman to the bone, and which nothing but the ſtrongeſt ne- 
ceflity, fully and fairly proved, can ever juſtify. 

The noble and learned Lord has mentioned the depopulation 
of fertile provinces in India, the expulſion of a, King from his 
palace, and the eruelties exerciſed upon an old woman. Theſe, 
my Lords, are ſounding words; but I call upon the noble and 
learned Lord to prove the facts. It is ſomething ſingular, that 
when the character of Mr. Haſtings. is thus held up to pub- 

lic deteſtation, his name ſhould be cautiouſſy ſuppreſſed. 
Whence, my Lords, this remaikable degree of delicacy towards 
Mr. Haſtings? If he is a deſolator of -provinces;/ if he is a 
plunderer, and an enemy to the human race, let him be pu- 
niſhed for his crimes; but let the facts be. proved. Theilittle, 
_y very attemptsof malice.and faction, which have long been 
employed 
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employed to deſtroy the character of chat great man 1 Ethink 
him) can have no weight with your Lordſhips. How induftri- 
ouſly, my Lords, has every tranſaction of Mr. Haſtings's long 
government, that could tend to criminate him, been circulated? 
The Reports of a Committee have been ſold as pamphlets. 'Fhe 
ingenuity of ſome men, the induſtry and the warm imagination 
of others, have been long employed to fully the well- earned re- 
putation of Mr. Haſtings. To my mind, my Lords, Mr. 
Haſtings is one of the moſt extraordinary characters that this 
country has ever produced. He has ſerved the Eaſt-India 
Company thirty-three years in the moſt important ſituations, 
twelve years as Governor, or Governor-General of Bengal. 
He is a man, my Lords, whoſe integrity, whoſe honour, whoſe 
firmneſs of mind, and whoſe perſeverance, are not only very 
generally acknowledged in this kingdom, and in Aſia, hut 
throughout the continent of Europe. He is a man, my Lords, 
who poſſeſſes a moſt extenſive knowledge of the languages, the 
politics, the cuſtoms, and the revenues of Hindoſtan. He is a 
man, my Lords, who infuſed the ſpirit which animated his 
own mind, and roſe ſuperior to the aſtoniſhing difficulties he 
had to encounter, into the breaſts of our brave and intrepid 
countrymen, who have ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
Aſia, Mr. Haſtings is a man, my Lords, who has re-eſta- 
bliſhed peace in India, who furniſhed reſources for the war 
while it laſted, by an increaſe ef revenue in Bengal, and has 
preſerved the provinces under his more immediate control in 
peace and tranquillity. Mr. Haſtings is a man, my Lords, 
who has held a bold and conſiſtent language throughout. 
When the Government of this country ſent three men to 
thwart and to oppoſe all his meaſures, he defired either to be 
' recalled or confirmed. Would to God thoſe men had never 
arrived there. When I conſider the ſcene of confuſion that 
enſued, the factious, perſonal, and party ſpirit, by which they 
were aCtuated from the very hour of their landing, I am aſto- 
| niſhed that Mr. Haſtings has been able to ſurmount ſo arduous 
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a trial. What have been the means, my Lords, to which Mr. 
Haſtings has had recourſe to preſerve his power? Has he em- 
_ Ployed the low and dirty arts of intrigue, which have hereto- 
fore been praCtiſed ? | 
| . No, my Lords, he has been ſupported by the voice of the 
dic: 3 by great and meritorious actions! This being my 
opinion of Mr. Haſtings, I ſhall ſupport him until evidence of 
his delinquency ſhall be produced, Whence, my Lords, this 
extreme deſire to avoid a full and pure diſcuſſion of this queſ- 
tion? I again repeat it; if Mr, Haſtings is guilty, recal 
him, puniſh him; but do not, my Lords, let us be deluded by 
tales fabricated for the purpoſe of the hour, and circulated with 
a degree of induſtry which diſgraces the honour and dignity of 
the Britiſh nation. I cannot help adding, my Lords, that to 
my mind the late diſpatches from India contain ſuch convincing 
proofs of the vigour of our Government in Bengal, of the re- 
gulations formed for the collection of the revenues; and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice throughout the provinces, added to 
the ceconomical arrangements formed in the civil and military 
departments, that I do' believe it will not be in the power 
of any clerk in office, that Mr. Fox's Directors may ſend 
put, to throw Bengal into confuſion again in leſs than two or 


three years. 
Lord Thurlow, Dec. 9, 1783, 


of Tur moment being now arrived when we are called upon, 
not only by the voice of the nation, but by the peculiar charac- 
teriſtic of this Houſe, the feelings of our own honour, to ex- 
erciſe that function which the conſtitution of the country hath 
placed in us; I mean, my Lords, that of holding between the 
King and People the balance of the State in the ſcale of its go- 
vernment ; or, as Charles the Firſt uſed to expreſs it, of be- 
ing that excellent ſcreen between the Prince and the People, to 
aſliſt each againſt theencroachments of the other.” It is therefore 
tat I riſe, and before any other proceedings are had upon the 
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b ill that is now before us; for © veſting the affairs of the Eaſt- 

India Company in the hands of certain. Directors, to trouble 
your Lordſhips with a very few words, as introductory to a 
motion which I mean to have the honour of nn. to your 
Lordſhipe conſideration. 

My Lords, the bill before us, for veſting the affairs of the 
Eaſt-India Company in the hands of certain Directors, is, in 
a threefold manner, now under the contemplation of this 
Houſe; and it is ſo, my Lords, firſt, in addreſs and appeal to 
us in our legiſlative-capacities, in common with the two other 
branches of the Legiſlature. * 

Secondly, in addreſs and appeal to us as the ſupreme court 
of judicature, or dernier reſort of juſtice, diſtinct from the 
two other branches of the Legiſlature, and appertaining to our - 
ſelves, 

And thirdly, x my Lords; in that capacity, in that peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhed capacity to which I have juſt alluded, the 
capacity of being the mediator between the King and People, 
and of readering juſtice to both, by oppoſing as well the en- 
croachments of the Crown upon the liberties of the ſubject, 
as the encroachments of the ſubject Upon the juſt prerogatives 
of the Crown, 

Of the two former, my Lords, our legiſlative and judiciary 
capacities, and our duties therein upon this occaſion, I ſhall not 
now take up any of your Lordſhips time, nor, I truſt, ſhall I 
have any future occaſion to do ſo; but it is to the third, our 
mediation between the Crown and its ſubjects, grounded upon 
the preſent neceſſity of our interference, that at this moment 

leads me to call your Lordſhips attention. 
Of the bill, my Lords, of Which I have ſpokett, your Lord- 
ſhips having read it, it is unneceſſary for me to enter into the 
detail of its particulars; indeed it is not the time for me to do 
ſo, and I muſt again hope that that time will never arrive. But 
it is to its principle that I am now to look; and, in ſo doing, 
enough and enough remains to occupy: the. deepeſt and moſt 
Vor. II. 5 D | ſolemn 
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ſolemn reflections of this Houſe; for, in this view of the dill, 
what is it that your Lordſhips have to ſee, but a bill that * 
for its ſubject- matter, propoſitions as fatal to the juſt preroga- 


tive of the Crown, by their adoption, as by their effects they 
will be found ruinous to, and ſubverſive of, the rights, liber . 


ties, and properties of the ſubje&: propoſitions as unique. itt © 


themſelves, as they are unmatched in the annals of our hiſtory: 
propoſitions, big with ambition; with ambition no leſs vio- 
lent than that which filled the mind of Cromwell, and brought 
the head of Charles the Firſt to the block, No leſs violent 
did J fay, my Lords? Ten times more violent, more daring, 
more enterpriſing ! For, in the caſe of that Cromwell, he had 
fome ground to ſtand upon, he had arguments to offer, he had 
reaſons to aſſign, he had, at leaſt, that plea of tyrants, the plea 
of neceſſity, for what he did; for, in the words of Lord Boling- 
broke, he had this to ſay, either that* © Charles the Firſt muſt 
loſe his head, or England loſe its liberties.” 

But in the caſe of the Cromwell of this bill, what has he to 
urge for that which he has done? What ground has he to ſtand 
upon ? What arguments to offer ? What reaſons to afſign? 
What plea of neceffity to ſtate ? A plea. of neceflity, it is 
true, he has; he ſtated to the Houſe of Commons, that the 
Eaſt-India Company was bankrupt ; it was a falſe ſtatement, it 
was falſe in proof: but I admit the truth of both; and yet, 
whence aroſe the neceſſity of ſubverting the conſtitution of 
this country, by placing the executive power of government 

in the hands of a mountebank Secretary of State? A Secre- 
tary who does not ſhrink back from declaring, that he is not 
the King's Miniſter, but the Miniſter of the People; who glo- 
ries in the diſtinction, who fortifies himſelf under it in the 
Houſe in which he acts. And yet, my Lords, no more the 
Miniſter of the People, than T the friend of his politics. The. 
Miniſter,:it is true, of a corrupt majority of the Houſe: of 

Commons; where the people now are, as he ſays; but not the 
n 7 Miniſter. 
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Miniſter of the people, 5s when. mounted en bis fages at 


| Covent Garden and Weſtminſter Hall. 


But I fay, my Lords, whence aroſe the neceffity of this ſub- 


verſion of the Conſtitution? Whence aroſe the neceſſity of 
erecting a new power in the State? A middle power between 


the King and People; on the one hand holding the King in 


chains, and on the other ruling the People through the medium 


of a corrupt majority in Parliament, with a rod of iron? And 
yet, my Lords, this is the propoſition in totidem verbis; a pro- 
poſition to wreſt the reigns of government out of the nd of 
the executive power, and to place it in the hands of a ſelf-cre- 
ated · demagogue, ſapported by a faQtious and deſperate cabal; a 


propoſition therefore no leſs injurious to the People, than at 


the ſame time furniſhirig the moſt direct attack upon Majeſty 
that the annals of our hiſtory afford; a propoſition, as I have 
faid, more daring even than that which brought the head -of 
Charles I. to the block, becauſe leſs founded; a propoſition of 
ambition no leſs glaring, but, I truſt, my Lords, Jeſs hopeful, 
for it is ours to prevent it.. 

But, my Lords, it has been faid of-this bill on the one ſide, 
that it will increaſe the influence of the Crown, and it has been 
cunningly and craftily not denied on the other. But this is 
not the truth, my Lords; I deny the fact; the reverſe is the 
truth. The bill is not to increaſe the influence of the Crown, 
it is to deſtroy it. It is, I admit, to obtain an influence; but 
an influence as poiſonous to the juſt influence and legal prero- 
ure of the Crown, as it is deadly to the * and liberties 


And when 1 ſay this, my Lords, let it not de thought that I 
ſpeak raſhly and unadviſedly upon the ſubject, that I talk with- 
out book, that I reaſon without my hoſt, that T am unſupported 
in what I ſay, I ſpeak, my Lords, to the ſenſe and knowledge 
of the Houſe; for, my Lords, to pull down the influence of 
the Crown has been the long unremitting endeavours of the 
Miniſter of the People and his Whig connections, as they are 
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called, (for of the Tory Coalition I ſhall preſently ſpeak) the 
Houſe wants no. information; the facts ſpeak for themſelves, 
We have ſeen bills of reform upon bills of reform to this end 
paſſing into acts of the Legiſlature; bills taking away from 
the ſplendor of the Crown, no leſs neceſſary than the birth- 
right of the Prince; bills meanly and ignominiouſly deſcend- 
ing into the very kitchen and cellar of the King, there to re- 
trench and deprive His Majeſty of the very comforts and pro- 
viſions of his table. Can it then, my Lords, even in ſuppoſi - 
tion, be thought, that thoſe who have done this, can now have 
any view or intention to throw the wealth of the Eaſt into the 
lap of the Throne? No, my Lords, the very ſuppoſition is 
abſurdity itſelf. Beſides, the bill ſtates the contrary ; ſor four 
years certain the Crown has nothing to do with it; and give 
me a leaſe for four years of ſuch means of corruption as theſe 
are, and I muſt be, what the Miniſter of the People is not, a 
very ſilly politician indeed, if I do not purchaſe a fee rn in 
the premiſes for ever after. 

But this is not all, my Lords; for let us look for demenſtra- 
tion upon this ſubject, to the tenets and principles of this party 
of men, and in doing this, let us look to their creed, in a well- 
known publication of theirs, called Thoughts on the preſent. 
Diſcontent ? and then look to their practice upon that creed. 
Look to their creed, and there you will find, that whilſt it 
pulls the inflyence of the Crown down to the ground, it ſets up 
another influence ten times more dangerous, ten times more de- 
ſtructive to the Conſtitution, The influence gf an Ariſtocracy, 
or to expreſs it in their own words, the influence of connec- 
tion; and of which this creed ſpeaking, ſays, & in one of the 
moſt, fortunate periods of our hiſtory, this country was go- 
verned by a Connection. I mean the great connection of 
Whigs in the reign of Queen Anne.” Such i is this influence, 
my Lords, the influence of an oligarchical junto in the two 
Houſes of Parliament, holding, as I have ſaid, the King cap- 
tive on the one hand, and with the other ruling the People, 

| not 
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not by the fundamental laws of the land, but after the manner 
of this bill, by laws & of mere political diſcretion only,” and 
ſubverſive of their rights, liberties, and properties. 
But, my Lords, let us now look to their practice upon this 
creed !—and here I am aware I am anticipated by the Houſe, 
and that the day which ſtains, and will continue everlaſtingly to 
ſtain, the Journals of Parliament, I mean the 17th of February 
laſt, is uppermoſt in the thoughts, and preſent to the minds of 
every one of your Lordſhips. A day of connection, my 
Lords; a day when, by an infamous and wicked connection of 
principles, not the connection of idem ſentire de republica, 
which alone is, or can be the baſis of all well-intentioned po- 
. -litical union, but of the moſt jarring factions; a connection 
which one might have thought no chemiſtry, either on earth or 
in heaven, could ever have brought together: I ſay, my Lords, 
a day when His Majeſty was beſieged in his cabinet ; when he 
was told the appointment of his own domeſtic ſervants did not 
lie in him; when His Majeſty reſiſted; but when, after a ſix- 
weeks reſiſtance, with a fortitude of mind that, will add luſtre 
to his reign, he fell a victim to this connection. 

And thus, my Lords, has the theory of theſe politics been 
now reduced to practice; for ſuch have been the effects of this 
connection which is now ſonght by this bill. Not the influ- 
ence of the King's Miniſter for the King, but of the King's 
Miniſter againſt the King. Of the King's Miniſter, who, if 

this bill paſſes, may ſay to the King, I am the Miniſter of this 
country; and let my conduct be what it will, let my inſults to 
you be what they may, it is not in your power, it is what you 
dare not do, it is not for you to remove me. 

My Lords, when Charles II. and James II. ſeized upon the 
charters, which they did for the purpoſes of the State, as they 

faid, although, ſays Sir William Blackftone, the proceedings 
in moſt of them were ſufficiently regular, it gave great and 
juſt offence :' but it ſee.ns Charles-James Fox can now of him- 
{elf Rwy what both thoſe tyrants, Charles and James 
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Stuart, put together, dared not to do, ſeize upon charters W 
force and violence, 

Earl of Auna, * 15, 1783. 


From the commencement of the Eaſt-India bill I have, bs 
every exertion in my power, ſummoned the attention of the 
Houſe, and-of the country in general, to the importance and 
. dangerous conſequences of the meaſure now propoſed. I have 
pledged myſelf to the Houſe, and to the world at large, to 
point out the dreadful tendency of this bill on every thing 
dear and facred to Engliſhmen; to proye its inimical influence 
on the conſtitution and liberties of this country; and to eſta- 
bliſh, by undeniable evidence, the falſe and pernicious princi- 
ples on which it is founded. Theſe particulars require time 
and deliberation, which the violent. and indecent precipitancy 
of this buſineſs virtually proſcribed. However, it is impoſlible 
to regard the yery face of the bill, without feeling ſtrong re- 
pugnance at its ſucceſs. I deſire the Houſe to take notice, that 
the ground of neceſſity, upon which the bill had been origi- 
nally declared to have been introduced, is now changed; that 
neceſſity no longer reſts on the ſimple, clear, and obvious pro- 
poſition, the bankruptcy of the Eaſt-India Company, but is 
this day placed on a ſtill weaker foundation, but a foundation 
infinitely more fallacious, upon the temporary diſtreſs of the 
Company. Is that a fit plea to warrant the paſſing of a bill, 
which openly profeſſes a daring violation of the chartered 
Tights of the Company, and. proceeds to an immediate confiſ- 
cation of all their property? Ought the Houſe to be ſatis- 
fied with it, even if proved beyond. the poſſibility of queſtion ? 
I truſt they will not; I truſt the Houſe has too much regard 
for its own honour and dignity, too ſcrupulous an attention to 
Juſtice, and too conſcientious an adherence to their duty to their 
_ conſtituents, to ſupport the Miniſter in one of the boldeſt, moſt 
| unprecedented, moſt deſperate and alarming attempts at the 

exerciſe of tyranny, that ever diſgraced the annals of this ar 
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my other country. The right honourable gentleman, whoſe 
eloquence and whoſe abilities would lend a grace to deformity, 
Had appealed to your paſſions, and prefled home to your hearts 
me diſtreſſed firuation of the unhappy natives of India. A 
fituation which every man moſt deeply deplore, and anxiouſly 
wiſh to relieve; but ought the right honourable gentleman to 
proceed to the protection of the oppreſſed abroad, by enforcing _ 
the moſt unparalleled oppreſſion at home? Is the relief to be 
adminiſtered in Aſia, to be grounded on violence and injuſtice 
in Europe? Let the Houſe turn their eyes to the very extra- 
otdinary manner in which the very extraordinary bill now un- 
der confideration has been introduced. When the right honou- 
rable gentleman opened it to the Houſe on Tueſday ſennight, he 
urged the indiſpenſable neceſfity of the meaſure as its only juſti- 
fication; and in order to carry that neceſſity to the conviction 
of the Houſe, he gave ſuch a ſtate of the Company's affairs, as 
to convey to the ideas of almoſt every gentleman preſent, that 
the Company were bankrupts to the amount of eight millions, 
Mr. Fox ſhook His head.] I am ready to admit that the right 
honourable gentleman did not expreſsly ſay fo; but I ſhall till 
contend, that the manner in which the right honourable gen- 
tleman ſtated their affairs conveyed that idea. It has been en- 
tertained by moſt of thoſe who heard the right honourable gen- 
tleman, it has been entertained by the public, and it has been 
entertained by the Company. The right honourable gentle- 
man has himſelf confeſſed, he made ſeveral omiſſions in his for- 
mer ſtats of the Company's affairs: omiſſions he certainly did 
make; omiſſions, groſs, palpable, and prodigious. What is 
the conſequence ? the Company flatly denied the right honou- 
rable gentleman's ſtatement, They prepare an account of the 
true ſtate of their affairs; they produce it at the bar of the 
Houſe; they eſtabliſh its autheyticity by the concurrent teſti- 
mony of their accountant and auditor. What happens then? 
The right honourable gentleman declares it is incumbent on 
him to clear his 6wn character, and that can only be done by 
4 refuting 
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refuting and falſify ing the Company's ſtatement of their affairs 
to the enormous amount of twelve millions. Arduous and 
difficult as this taſk is, the right honourable gentleman. enters 
upon it with a degree of ſpirit peculiar to the boldneſs of his 
character. He acknowledges that the Company's paper muſt 
be deprived of its credit ſome how or other; and he proceeds 
in a moſt extraordinary manner to effect a purpoſe he had juſt 
told you was ſq neceflary to himſelf. The right honourable 
gentleman ran through the account with a volubility that ren- 
dered comprehenſion difficult, and detection impoſſible. I at- 
tempted to follow Mr. Fox through his commentary; and 
thovgh. it. is impoſlible, upon firſt hearing ſuch. a variety of 
aſſertions, to inveſtigate the truth of all of them, - and com- 
pletely refute their fallacy, I will undertake to ſhew that the 
rizht honourable gentleman has unfairly reaſoned upon ſome 
| of the articles, groſsly miſrepreſented others, and wholly 
paſſed by conſiderations material to be adverted to, in order to 
aſcertain what is the true ſtate of the Company's affairs. I 
muſt Juſtify the Company s giving themſelves credit for 
4,200,000. as the debt from Government, on the ground, that 
as they have advanced the full principal of the ſum to Govern- 
ment, they have a right to give themſelves credit for the whole 
of it; and the more eſpecially, as on the other fide they make 
themſclves debtors for 2,992,440l. borrowed, to enable them to 
make the loan to Government of 4, 200, oool. The money 
due for ſubſiſtence of priſoners i in a former war, for the ex- 
| pences of the expedition againſt Manilla, and for hoſpital ex- 
pences, ſhew that the Company were not to blame for inſert- 
ing them on the credit fide of their account. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman has ſuch a happy talent of rendering even 
the drieſt ſubject lively, that his pleaſant alluſion to the charge 
of one halfpenny for bread in Falſtaff's tavern bill, when he 
came to take notice of the 10001. amount of filyer remaining 
in the Treaſury of the Eaſt-India Company, ſo far caught my 
| fancy, that it was not till a minute or two afterwards that I 
glanced 
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glanced: my eye a little higher in the ſame page of the Com- 
pany's account, and ſaw an entry of money to the amount of 
142, 794l. The right honourable gentleman has taken ſuch 
advantage to diſplay his oratory, that the Houſe have been 
loſt in a blaze of eloquence, and ſo dazzled with the luſtre and 
brilliancy of the right honourable gentleman's talents, that they 
have been deprived of the exerciſe of their ſober reaſon, and 

rendered incompetent to weigh the propriety of the Com- 
pany's making any mention of debts, ſome of which they ex- 
prefly. declare will be lingering in their payment, and others 
which they acknowledge to be precarious. 

The laſt matter urged againſt the Company, viz. their ca- 
pital, is, to my mind, the moſt extraordinary of any thing I 
ever met with. I have often heard, when traders are banl- 
rupts, or when it becomes neceſſary that their affairs ſhould 
be veſted in the hands of truſtees, that it is incumbent on them 
to diſcover the whole amount of their debt to others; but I 
never before knew, that it was either incumbent on them to 
ſtate, or neceſſary for the creditors to know, how much they 
owed themſelves. I muſt deny that there is any deficiency 
whatever in their capital; contending, on the other hand, that 
the Company, though diſtreſſed, are by no means inſolvent, 
and that they ought to be allowed an opportunity of proving 
the whole of the-ſtatement of their affairs at the bar of the 
Houſe. The right honourable Secretary has accuſed the te- 
merity of the Company in bringing before this Houſe the ac- 
counts of the Company in a ſtate exceedingly fallacious. He 
has aſked what indignation and cenſure is due to the indivi- 
dual who dared to have thus trifled with truth, with decency, 
and with the dignity of the Houſe? What then thall be faid 
of a Miniſter, who ventures to -riſe up in His place, and 
impoſe on the Houſe a ſtatement every way abſurd and errc- 
neous? On theſe, and many other accounts, A am clearly for 
CTY the debate. 

Ar. Mili Pity, New. 21, 1183. 
IT 
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Ir is not only agreed, but demanded, by the right honouta - 
ble gentleman, [Mr. Pitt] and by thofe who act with him, 
that a whole ſyſtem ought to be produced; that it ought not to 
de an half meaſure; that it ought to be no palliative; but a le- 
giſlative proviſion, vigorous, ſubſtantial, and effective. I be- 
lieve that no man who underſtands the ſubject can doubt for a 
moment, that thoſe muſt be conditions of any thing deſerv- 
ing the name of a reform in the Indian Government; that any 
thing ſhort of them would not only be deluſive, but, in this 
matter, which admits no medium, noxious in the extreme. 

To all the conditions propoſed by his adverſaries, the mover 
of the bill perfectly agrees; and on his performance of them he 
reſts his cauſe. On the other hand, not the leaſt objection has 
been taken with iegard to the efficiency, the vigour, or the 
completeneſs of the ſcheme. I am therefore warranted to 
aſſume, as a thing admitted, that the bills accompliſh what 
both ſides of the Houſe demand as eſſential. The end is com- 
" pletely anſwered, ſo far as the direct and nenn * is 
concerned. 

But though there are no direct, yet there are various 1 
lateral objections made; objections from the effects, which 
this plan of reform for Indian Adminiſtration may have on 
the privileges of great public bodies in England, from its 
probable influence on the conſtitutional rights, or on the 
| freedom and integrity of the ſeveral branches of 7h Lil 
dare. ng 

Before I anſwer theſe objections, I muſt beg lab to obs 
ſerve, that if we are not able to contrive ſome method of 
governing India well, which will not of neceſſity become the 
means of governing Great Britain ill, a ground is laid for 
their eternal. ſeparation; but none for ſacrificing the people 
of that country to our conſtitution. I am, however, fat 
from being perſuaded that any ſuch incompatibility of intereſt 
does at all exiſt, On the contrary, I am certain that every 
means effectual to preſerve India from oppreſſion, is a guard 
ta 
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to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution from its worſt corruption, 


To ſhew this, I will conſider the objections, which I think are 
four: 

1ſt, That the bil is an attack cab chartered rights of 
men. C 

2dly, That it increaſes the influence of the Crown. 


_ - 3dly, That it does not increaſe, but diminiſhes, the influ- 


ence of the Crown,-in order to promote the intereſts of certain 
Miniſters and their party. 

4thly, That it deeply affects the national credit. 

As to the firſt of theſe objections, I muſt obſerve, that the 
phraſe of © the chartered rights of men,” is full of affectation, 
and very unuſual in the diſcuſſion of privileges conferred by 
charters'of the preſent deſcription, But it is not difficult to 
diſcover what end that ambiguous mode of expreſſion, ſo often 
reiterated, is meant to anſwer. 

The rights of men, that is to ſay, the natural rights of man 
kind, are indeed ſaered things; and if any public meaſure is 
proved miſchievouſly to affect them, the objection ought to be 
fatal to that meaſure, even if no charter at all could be ſet up 
apainſt-it, If theſe natural rights are farther affirmed and de- 
clared by expreſs covenants ; if they are clearly defined and 
ſecured againſt chicane, againſt power, and authority, by writ- 
ten inſtruments and pofitive engagements, they are in a ſtill 
better condition: they partake not only of the ſanctity of the 
object ſo ſecured, but of that ſolemn public faith itſelt which 
ſecures an object of ſuch importance. Indeed this formal re- 
cognition, by the ſovereign power, of an original right in the 
ſubject, can never be ſubverted, but by rooting up the holding 
radical principles of government, and even of ſociety .itſelf. 
The charters which we call by diſtinction great, are public in- 
ſtruments of this nature; I mean the charters of King John 
and King Henry the Third. The things ſecured by theſe in, 
ſtruments may, without any deceitful ambiguity, be very fitly 


W the chartered rights men. 
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Theſe charters haye made the very name of a charter dear 
to the heart of every Engliſhman. But, Sir, there may be, and 
there are, charters, not only different in nature, but formed on 
principles the very reuerſe of thoſe of the Great Charter. Of 
this kind is the charter of the Eaſt- India Company. Magna 
Charta is à charter to reſtrain power, and to deſtroy monopoly. 


The Eaſt-India charter is a charter to eſtabliſh monopoly, and 


to create power. Political power and commercial monopoly 
are not the rights of men; and the rights to them derived from 
charters, it is fallacious and ſophiſtical to call © the chartered 
rights of men.” Theſe chartered rights (to ſpeak of ſuch char- 
ters, and of their effects, in terms of the greateſt poſſible mo- 
deration) do at leaſt ſuſpend the natural rights of mankind at 
Jarge; and in their very frame and conſtitution are liable to fall 


into a direct violation of them. 


It is a charter of this latter deſcription (that is to ſay, 2 
charter of power and monopoly) which is affected by the bill 


before you. This bill, Sir, without queſtion, does affect it; it 


does affect it efſentially and ſubſtantially.” But, having ſtated 
to you of what deſcription the chartered rights are which this 
bill touches, I feel no difficulty at all in acknowledging thoſe 


. chartered rights in their fulleſt extent. They belong to the 


Company in the ſureſt manner ; and they are ſecured to that 
dody by every ſort of public ſanction. They are ſtamped by | 
the faith of the King ; they are ſtamped by the faith of Par- 
liament; they have been bought for money—for money ho» 

nelly and fairly paid; they have been W for a "—_—_ 
conſideration, over and over again, 


i therefore freely admit to the Eaft-India Dp their 


claim to exclude their fellow ſubjects from the commerce of 


half the globe. I admit their claim to adminiſter an annual 
territorial revenue of ' ſeven millions ſterling ; to command an 
army of ſixty thouſand men; and to diſpoſe (under the control 
of a Sovereign, imperial diſcretion, and with the due obſervance 


po of the natural and local law) of the lives and fortunes of thirty 


milliong 
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Thoſe who carry the rights bd 5 of the Ge the 


fartheſt, do not contend for more than this; and all this I freely 


grant. But, granting all this, they muſt grant to me, in my 
turn, that all political power which is ſet over men, and that 
all privileges claimed or exerciſed in excluſion of them, being 


wholly artificial, and, for ſo much, a derogation from the na- 


tural equality of mankind at large, ought to be ſome G or 
other exerciſed ultimately for their benefit. 


If this is true with regard to every ſpecies of political domi- 
nion, and every deſeription of commercial privilege, none of 


which can be original, ſelf-derived rights, or grants for the 
mere privilege. or benefit of the holders, then ſuch rights, or 
privileges, or whatever elſe you chuſe tocall them, are all in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe a truſt; and it is the nature and eſſence of every 


truſt to be rendered accountable; and even totally to ceaſe, when 


it ſubſtantially varies from the Ren for which alone it could 
have a lawful exiſtence. . 


This I conceive, Sir, to be true, of truſts of power vefledi in 
the higheſt hands, and of ſuch as ſeem to hold of no human 


creature. But about the application of this principle to ſubor- 


dinate, derivative truſts, I do not ſee how a controverſy can be 
maintained, To whom then would I make the Eaſt-India 


Company accountable? Why, to Parliament to be ſure; to 
Parliament, from whom their truſt was derived; to Parliament, 


which alone is capable of comprehending the magnitude of its 
object, and its abuſe; and alone capable of an effectual legiſla- 


tive remedy. The very charter which is held out to exclude 
Parliament from correcting malverſation with regard to the 


high truſt veſted in the Company, is the very thing which at 


once gives a title, and impoſes a duty on us to interfere with . 


effect, wherever power and authority, originating from our- 
e | | ſelves, 


millions of their fellow- creatures. All this they poſſeſs by 
charter, and by acts of v in ny opinion, without 
a ſhadow of controverſy. | 
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| Theſe charters have made the very name of a' charter dear 
to the heart of every Engliſhman. But, Sir, there may be, and 
there are, charters, not only different in nature, but formed on 
principles the very reverſe of thoſe of the Great Charter, Of 
this kind is the charter of the Eaſt-India Company. Magna 
Charta is a charter to reſtrain power, and to deſtroy monopoly. 
The Eaſt-India charter is a charter to eſtabliſh monopoly, and = 
to create power. Political power and commercial monopoly 
are not the rights of men; and the rights to them derived from 
charters, it is fallacious and ſophiſtical to call “ the chartered 
rights of men. Theſe chartered rights (to ſpeak of ſuch char- 
ters, and of their eſſects, in terms of the greateſt poſſible mo- 
deration) do at leaſt ſuſpend the natural rights of mankind at 
Jarge; and in their very frame and conſtitution are liable to fall 
into a direct violation of them. 

It is a charter of this latter deſcription (that is to ſay, a 
charter of power and monopoly) which is affected by the bill 
before you. This bill, Sir, without queſtion, does affect it; it 
does affect it eſſentially and ſubſtantially.” But, having ftated 
to you of what deſcription the chartered rights are which this 
bill touches, I feel no difficulty at all in acknowledging thoſe 
. chartered rights in their fulleſt extent. They belong to the 
Company in the ſureſt manner; and they are ſecured to that 
body by every ſort of public ſanction. They are ſtamped by 
the faith of the King ; they are ſtamped by the faith of Par- 
liament; they have been bought for money—for money ho- 
neſtly and fairly paid; they have been Rt for a vue 
conſideration, over and over again. 

therefore freely admit to the Eaft-India Den their 

claim to exclude their fellow ſubjects from the commerce of 
balf the globe. I admit their claim to adminiſter an annual 
territorial revenue of ſeven millions ſterling ; to command an 
ariny of ſixty thouſand men ; and to diſpoſe (under the control 
of a Sovereign, imperial diſcretion, and with the due obſervance 
of the natural and local law) of the lives and fortunes af thirty 


millions 
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charter, and by acts of Parliament, in ny opinion, without 
a ſhadow of controverſy. 


Thoſe who carry the rights and 8 of the Seen the 


fartheſt, do not contend for more than this; and all this I freely 


grant. But, granting all this, they muſt grant to. me, in my 
turn, that all political power which is ſet over men, and that 
all privileges claimed or exerciſed in excluſion of them, being 
wholly artificial, and, for ſo much, a derogation from the na- 
tural equality of mankind at large, ought to be fome way or 
other exerciſed ultimately for their benefit. 

If this is true with regard to every ſpecies of political domi- 
a and every deſcription of commercial privilege, none of 


which can be original, ſelf-derived rights, or grants for the 
mere privilege. or benefit of the holders, then ſuch rights, or 
privileges, or whatever elſe you chuſe to call them, are all in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe a truſt; and it is the nature and eſſence of every 


truſt to be rendered accountable; and even totally to ceaſe, when 
x ſubſtantially varies from the — for which alone it could 
have a lawful exiſtence. 

This I conceive, Sir, to be true, of truſts of power veſted i in 


the higheſt hands, and of ſuch as ſeem to hold of no human 


creature, But about the application of this principle to ſubor- 
dinate, derivative truſts, I do not ſee how a controverſy can be 
maintained. To whom then would I make the Eaſt-India 
Company accountable ? Why, to Parliament to be ſure; to 


Parliament, from whom their truſt was derived; to Parliament, 
which alone is capable of comprehending the magnitude of its 


object, and its abuſe; and alone capable of an effectual legif]a- 
tive remedy. The very charter which is held out to exclude 


Parliament from correcting malverſation with regard to the 


high truſt veſted in the Company, is the very thing which at 


once gives a title, and impoſes a duty on us to interfere with 


effect, wherever power and authority, originating from our- 
Tt | | ſelves, 
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felves, are perverted from their purpoſes, and become inſtru- 
ments of wrong and violence. 

If Parliament, Sir, had'nothing to do with this chance; we 
might have ſome ſort of epicurean excuſe to ſtand aloof, indif- 
ferent ſpectators of what paſſes in the Company's name in India 
and in London, But if we are the very cauſe of the evil, we 
are iti a ſpecial manner engaged to the redreſs ;-and for us paſ- 
fively to bear with oppreſſions committed under the ſanction of 
our own authority, it is in truth and reaſon for this Houſe to 
be an active accomplice in the abuſe. 

That the power nototiodſly, groſsly abuſed, has been 
bought from us, is very certain. But this cireumftance; which 
is urged againſt the bill, becomes an additional motive for our 
interference, leſt we ſhould be thought to have ſold the blood 
of millions of men for the baſe conſideration of money. 'We 
fold, I admit, all that we had to ſell; that is, our authority, 
not our control. We had not a right to make a market of our 
duties. 

I ground myſelf, therefore, on this principle: that if the 
abuſe is proved, the contract is broken; and we re-enter into 
all our rights; that is, into the exerciſe of all our duties. Our 
own authority is indeed as much a truſt originally, as the Com- 
pany's authority is a truſt derivatively; and it is the uſe we 
make of the reſumed power that muſt juſtify or condemn us 
in the reſumption of it. When we have perfected the plan 
laid before us by the right honourable mover, the world will 
then ſee what it is we deſtroy, and what it is we create. By 
that teſt we ſtand or fall; and by that teſt I truſt that it will 
be found in the iſſue, that we are going to ſuperſede a charter 
abuſed to the full extent of all the powers which it could abuſe, 
and exerciſed in the plenitude of deſpotiſm, tyranny, and cor- 
- ruption ; and that, in one and the ſame plan, we provide a real 
chartered ſecurity for the rights men, cruelly violated under 
chat · charter. | 8 
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This bill, and thoſe connected with it, are intended to form 
| the Magna. Charta of Hindoſtan. Whatever the treaty of 
Weſtphalia is to the liberty of the Princes and free cities of 
the Empire, and to the three religions there profefled—what- 
ever the Great Charter, the Statute of Tallage, the Petition of 
Right, and the Declaration of Right, are to Great Britain, theſe 
bills are to the people of India. Of this benefit, I am certain, 
their condition is ; and when I know that they are ca- 
pable of more, my vote ſhall, moſt aſſuredly be for our giving to 
the full extent of their capacity of receiving; and no charter 
of dominion ſhall. ſtand as a bar in my way to their charter of 
ſafety and protection. 

The ſtrong admiſſion I have made of the Company's 3 | 
I am conſcious of it, binds me to do a great deal. I do not pre- 
ſume to.condemn thoſe who argued à priori, againſt the pro- 
priety of leaving ſuch extenſive political powers in the hands 
of a company of merchants. I know much is, and much more 
may be ſaid againſt ſuch a ſyſtem. But, with my particular 
ideas and ſentiments, I cannot go that way to work. I feel an 
inſuperable reluctance in giving my hand to deſtroy any eſta- 
bliſhed, inſtitution of Government, upon a theory, however 
plauſible it may be. My experience in life teaches me-nathing 
clear upon the ſubject. I have known merchants with the 
ſentiments and the abilities of great ſtateſmen; and I have 
ſeen perſons in the rank of ſtateſmen, with the conceptions 
and character of pedlars. Indeed, my obſervations have fur- 
niſhed me with nothing that is to be found in any babits of 
- life or education, which tends wholly to diſqualify men for 
the functions of Government, but that, by which the power of 
exercifing thoſe functions. is very frequently obtained, I mean a 
ſpirit and habit of low cabal and intrigue; which I have never, 
in one inſtance, ſeen united with a capacity for ſound and 
manly policy. 

To juſtify us in taking the adminiſtration of chain affairs out 
* the hands of the Eaſt- India Company, on my principles, I 

muſt 
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muſt ſee ſeveral conditions. iſt, The object affected by the 
abuſe ſhould be great and important. 24, The abuſe affecting 
this great object, ought to be a great abuſe. gd, It ought to 
be habitual, and not accidental. 4th, It ought to be utterly 
incurable in the body as it now ſtands conſtituted. All this 
ought to be made as viſible to me as the light 'of the ſun, be- 
fore I ſhould ſtrike off an atom of thejg charter. A right ho- 
nourable gentleman [Mr. Pitt] has W ſaid, I think, but 
once, and that very ſlightly, (whatever his original demand for 
a plan might ſeem to require) that there are abuſes in the 
Company's government.” If that were all, the ſcheme of the 
mover of this bill, the ſcheme of his learned friend, and his owti 
fcheme of reformation (if he has any) are all equally. needleſs. 
There are, and muſt be, abuſes in all governments. It amounts 
to no more than a nugatory propoſition. But before I conſider 
of what nature theſe abuſes are, of which the gentleman ſpeaks 
fo very highly, permit me to recal to your recollection the map 
of the country which this abuſed chartered right affects. This 
I ſhall do, that you may judge whether in that map I can diſ- 
cover any thing like the firſt of my conditions; that is, whe- 
ther the object affected by the abuſe of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany's power he of importance ſufficient to juſtify the meaſure 
and means of reform applied to it in this bill. 

With very few, and thoſe inconſiderable intervals, the Bri- 
tiſn dominion, either in the Company's name, or in the 
names of Princes abſolutely dependent upon the Company, 
extends from the mountains that ſeparate India from Tar- 
| tary, to Cape Comorin, that is, ner degrees of la- 
titude ! 

In the northern parts, it is a ſolid maſs of land, about eight 
hundred miles in length, and four or five hundred broad. As 
you go ſouthward, it becomes narrower for a ſpace, It after- 
wards dilates; but narrower or broader, you poſſeſs the whole 
eaſtern and north-eaſtern,coaſt of that vaſt country, quite from 
the borders of Pegu. Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, with Benares, 

| (now 
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(now unfortunately in our immediate poſſeſſion) meaſure. 
161,998 ſquare Engliſh miles; a territory conſiderably larger; 
than the whole kingdom of France. Oud, with its depen-. 
dent provinces, is 53,286 ſquare miles ; not a great deal leſs. 
than England. The Carnatic, with Tanjore and the Circars, 
is 65,948 ſquare miles, very conſiderably larger than England; 
and the whole of the Company's dominion, comprehending, 
Bombay and Salſette, amounts to 281, 412 ſquare miles; which 
forms a territory larger than any European dominion, Ruſſia 
and Turkey excepted. Through all that vaſt extent of coun- 
try, there is not a man who eats a mouthful of rice, but hy 
permiſſion of the Eaſt-India Compan 7; "a 
So far with regard to the extent, The population of this 
great empire is not eaſy to be calculated. When the coun- 
tries, of which it is compoſed, came into our poſſeſſion, they 
were all eminently peopled, and eminently productive; though 
at that time conſiderably declined from their ancient proſperity. 
But ſince they are come into our hands! However, 
if we take the period of our eſtimate immediately before the 
utter deſolation of the Carnatic, and if we allow for the has 
vock which our government had even then made in theſe re+ 
gions, we cannot, in my opinion, rate the population at much 
leſs than thirty millions of ſouls : more than four times the 
number of perſons in the iſland of Great Britain. 
My next inquiry to that of the number, is the quality and 
deſcription of the inhabitants. This multitude of men does 
not conſiſt of an abject and barbarous populace, much leſs 
of gangs of ſavages, like the Guaranies and Chiquotos, who 
wander on the waſte borders of the river of Amazons, or the 
Plate; but a people for ages civiliſed and cultivated ;- cultiva- 
ted by all the arts of poliſhed life, whilſt we were yet in the 
woods. There have been (and ſtill the ſkeletons remain) 
| Princes, once of great dignity, authority, and opulence. 
There are to be found the chiefs of tribes and nations. 
There. ic 29. be found an ancient and venerable priethoods 
. hs. + RE the 
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of the people Hig — * their Sonlolstisnt in deity: 
nobility of great antiquity and rendwii; a d multitude f cities 
not exceeded in population and trade by thoſe of the firſt Hits 
in Europe; merchants and bankers, individual houſes of WHG 
have orice vied in capital with che bank of England; - Whoſe 
credit had often ſupported a tottering Stats; afid preſerved 
their govermnents in the midſt of war and deſolation; mil- 
| Hons of ingenious manufacturers and mechanics; millions of 
the moſt deligent, and not the leaſt intelligent, tillers of the 
earth. Here are to be found almoſt all the religions proſeſſed 
by men, the Braminical, the Muſſubnen, the — and the 
Weſtern Chriſtians, 

If I were to take the whole aggregate of our poſſellions 
there, I ſhould compare it, as the neareſt parrallel I can find; 
with the empire of Germany. Our immediate poſſeffions I 
mould compare with the Auſtrian dominions, and they would 

not ſuffer in the compariſon. The Nabob of Oude might 
— for the King of Pruſſia; the Nabob of Arcot I would 
com pare, as ſuperior in territory, and equal in revenue, to 
the Elector of Saxony. Cheyt Sing, the Rajah of Benares; 
might well rank with the Prince of Heſſe, at leaft ; and the 
Rajah of Tanjore (though hardly equal in extent of dominion, 
ſuperior in revenue) to the Electot of Bavaria. The Polygars 
and the northern Zemindars, and other great chiefs, might 
well claſs with the reſt of the Princes, Dukes, Counts, Mar- 
quifſes, and Biſhops, in the empire; all of whom I mention 
to honour, and ſurely without diſparagement to any or all wa | 
thoſe molt reſpectable Princes and Gratidees. | 

All this vaſt maſs, compofed of fo many orders and claſſes 
of men, is infinitely diverſified by manners, by religion, by 
hereditary employment, through a# their poſſible combina-' 
tions. This renders the handling of India a matter in an 
high decree critical and Alicate, But ch! it as been Han- 
died rudely indeed. - Even ſoine of the referthers ſbem to hav 
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forgot that they had amy thing ta de but to reulate the ter 
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e this dignity and importance, that Þ have comparetl/to Ger- 
many, and the German government; nat for an exact reſem · 


blance, but as a fort of a middle term, by which India might 


be approximated to our underſtandings, and, if poſſible, to ous 
feelings; in order to awaken ſomething of fympathy for the 
unſortunate natives, of which I am afraid we are not perfectly - 
fufeeptible, whilſt we look re EAR nent 
a falſe und cloudy Medium. b 
My ſeeond condition, neceſſary to Juſtify: me in waking 
the charter; is, whether the Company's abuſe of their truſt, 
with regard to this great object, be an abuſe of great atrocityy 
— I ſhall beg your permiſſion to conſider their conduct in 
two lights; firſt the political, and then the commercial. 
Their political conduct (for diſtinctneſs) I divide again inta 
two heads; the external, in which I mean to comprehend 


their conduct in their fœderal capacity, as it relates to powers 


and ftates independent, or that not long ſince were ſuch; the 
other internal, namely, their conduct to the countries/either 


immediately ſubject to the Company, or to thoſe who, under 


the apparent government of native ſovereigns, are in a tate 
much lower, and me ons: mi. u common * 


jecdion * 


With regard e eee eee eee Lan 
gage myſelf to you to make good theſe three poſitions :—Firſt, 
I ſay, that from Mount Imaus, (or whatever elſe you call 
that large range of mountains that walls the northern frontier 
of India) where it touches us in the latitude of twenty- 
nine,” to Cape Comorin, in the latitude of eight, that there is 
not a fingle Prince or State, or Potentate, great or ſmall, in 
India, wirk whom they have come into contact, whom they 


1 I ſay fold; though ſometimes they have not 


Wo" | ns. | | been 
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been able to deliver according to their bargain.+Secondly; I 
fay, that there is not even a;/ingle.tredty they ever made which 
they have not broken. — Thirdly, I ſay, that there is not a 
ſingle Prince or: State who ever put any truſt in the Con- 
pany, c who is not utterly ruined; and that none are, in 
aß y degree; ſecure or flouriſhing, but in the exact proportion 
v6 heir ſerlod.ditruſt, and ti re to this na- 
enen iitogn bus oo 1 32 
Theſe aſſertions are ana. 1 Prog in 'the full, FWD | 
imiverſal. They regard the external and political truſt only ; 
but I ſhall produce others fully equivalent in the internal.— 
For the preſent, I ſhall content myſelf with explaining my 
meaning; and if I am called on for proof whilſt theſe bills 
are depending (which I believe I ſhall not) I will put my fin · 
ger on the Appendixes to the Reports, or on papers of record 
in the Houſe, or the Committees, which I have diſtinctly pre- 
ſent to my memory, and which, I . I can 1 before r 
at half an hour's warning. 
Abe firſt Potentate ſold by the S he a the 
Great Mogul the deſcendant of Tamerlane. This high per - 
forge; as high as human veneration can look at, is, by every 
account, amiable in his manners, reſpectable for his piety ac - 
cording to his mode, and accompliſhed in all the oriental litera- 
ture. All this, and the title derived under his charter, to all 
hat we hold in India, could not ſave him from the general /e. 
' Money is coined in his name; in his name juſtice is adminiſte - 
red; he is prayed for in every temple n the countries we 
pofieſs.- But he was fold, . err 
It is impoſſible, Mr. Speaker, not to 0 Pk” a mo- 

ment, to reflect on the inconſtancy of human greatneſs, and 
che ſtupendous revolutions that have happened in our age of 
wonders Could it be believed, when Lenteredi into exiſtence, 
or when you, a younger man, were born, that on this day, in 
this Houſe, we ſhould be employed in duſcuſſing the conduct 
of thoſe Britiſh ſubjects who had diſpoſed of the power and 
ttoꝛad | | - perſon 
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perſon of the Great Mogul? This is no idle ſpeculation, !Aw- 
ful leſſons are taught by it, and by other AY whinh it is 
| bor get too late to profit. 0201 LI 

This is hardly a digreſſion; but I return to me fu wh the 
Mogul. Two diſtrits, Corah and Allahabad, out of his im- 
menſe grants, were reſerved as a royal demeſne to the donor of 
a kingdom, and the rightful ſovereign ef ſo many nations. 
After withholding the tribute of 260,000 a year, which the 
Company was, by the charter tliey had received from this 
Prince, under the moſt ſolemm obligation to pay, theſe diſtricts 
were ſold to his chief Miniſter; Sujah ul Dowlah; and, what 
may appear to ſome the worſt part of the tranſaction, theſe tro 
diſtricts were ſold for ſcarcely two years purchaſe. Tbe de- 
ſeendant of Tamerlane now ſtands in need almoſt of the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life; and in this ſituation we do not even 
allow him, weg the ſmalleſt Vw of n we owe 
n 2 N to 

The next ale was chat of the whole nation of 4 Rohillas, 
which the grand ſaleſman, without a pretence of quarrel, and 
contrary to his own declared ſenſe of duty. and rectitude, ſold 
to the ſame Sujah ul Dowlah. He fold the people to utter e- 
tirpation, for the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds. 
Faithfully was the bargain performed on our ſide. Hafiz 
Rhamet, the moſt eminent of their chiefs, one of the braveſt 
men of his time, and as famous throughout the Eaſt for the 
elegance of his literature, and the ſpirit of his poetical compo- 
ſitions (by which he ſupported the name of Hafi) as for his 
courage, was invaded with an army of an hundred thouſand 
men, and àn Engliſh brigade. This man; at the head of in- 
ferior forces, was Alain, valiantly fighting for his country. 
His head was cuts off, and delivered for 'tmaney'to a barbarian. 
His wife and children, perſons of that rank, were-ſev begging 
an handful of rice through thecEngliſh camp. The whole na- 
tion, with; änconſiderable exceptions, was {laughteted or ba- 
niſned. The country was laid waſte with fi and ſword 3 
11 3 and 
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ſen ſeat of cultivation and plenty, is now almoſt throughout 
e-dreary.deſert, ee nee, and duales Full 
of wild beaſts. | 
1» In:Bengal, ae ebene esa Jaffer Mir Jaf- 
Ger was ſuld to Mir Coſſim; and Mir Coflim was ſold to Mir 
Jaffier. again. The ſucoeſſio to Mir Jaffier was [fold to his 
eldeſt :ſon another fon of Mir Jaffier, Mobarech ul Dow- 
Lb, was-ſold to his ſiep-mother»—The Mahratta empire wa 
ſalll=to Ragpha; and Ragoba was fold and delivereil to the 
Peiſhwa of the Mahrattas. Both Nagoba and the Peiſhwacof 
the Mihrattas were affered to ſale to the! Rajah of Berat. 
Scindia, he ghief af Malva, was offered to ſale to the [ſame 
Rajah-; and the Subah of the ULleran: was fold to the great 
trader Mahomet Ali, Nabob uf m t. To the ſame Nabab 
of Arcot they ſold Hyder Ali, and the kingdom af My ſare. 
To Mahomet. Ali ahey ſoldl the æingdom af Tanjore. Toithe 
fame Mahomet All they ſold, :atiieaſt, t welvn ſovereign Princes 
called the Polygars. Mut tobesplthings even, the territory of 
Pinnivelly, belonging to their Nabob, they would have tſobd 
to-the Dutch; and, to: conclude / the account of ſales, their 
great cuſtemer, the Nabob af :Agcot himſelf, and his lawful 
ſucceſſion; has been, ſold to his ſecond ſon, Amir ul Omrah, 
whoſe charat̃ter views, and conduct, are in: the accounts upon 
your tahle. t remains with von, Rp 41 ht 
petfect this laſt bargain. 1 350 
All theſt bargains and ehe ieee with tho 
_ waſte aud -haydckcof the eauntry, ahrays by the buyer, and 
ſometimes hy the object of therfale. This was explained to 
you by the kwgourable. mover; sähen he ſlatsd the mode of 
paying dallts:dne from the country powers to the Company. 
An honourable gentleman, hots not now in his place, ob- 
jected to his jumping near two thouſand miles far an example. 
But the ſouthern example is perfefly.applicabletoths northern. 
KT ; SOD, 3D claim 
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thim, as the northern is to the ſguthern ; for, thr: ; 
; whole ſpace of theſe two thouſand miles, take your and where 
you will, the proceeding is perfectly uniform, and what is top 
in one part will apply exactly to the other. 
My ſecond aſſertion is, that the Company never has es 
a treaty which they have not brogßen. This poſition is ſo 
connected with that of the ſales of provinces and kingdoms, 
with the pegociation.of uni verſal diſtraction in every part of 
India, that a very minute gatail may well he ſpared. on th 
Point. It has ngt yet been contended, by any enemy to dhe 
reform, that chey have Shſer vod any public agreement. When 
1, hear that they have dene ſo, in any one inſtance, (which hi- 
cherte, confeſs, 1,neyer heard zllelgec) 1. hall ſpeak tothe 
particular.zreaty. The Governor General has even amuſeg 
himſelf and the Court qf Nixetors.in- a very ſingular letter 
to that Board, in which he admits he has nat been very deli- 
cate with regarfl to puhlic faith ; ang he goes ſo far as toiſtate 
A regular eſtimate of the ſums which the Company would 
have loſt, or never acquired, if. the rigid ideas of public faith 
entertained. by his colleagues had been obſeryed. The learned 
gentleman oyer-againſt me (Mr. Dundas, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland) has, indeed, ſaved me much trouble. On a former 
occaſion, he obtained no ſmall credit, for the clear and forci- 
ble manner in which he ſtated what we have not forgot, and. 
hope he has not forgot, that univerſal ſyſtematic breach of 
treaties, which had made the Britiſh faith proverbial in the 
Eaſt. | 
It only. remains, Sir, Sin me juſt to recapitulate fog * | 
The treaty. with the Mogul, by which we ſtipulated to pay 
him 260, oool. annually, was broken. This treaty they have 
broken, and not paid him a ſhilling. They broke their treaty 
ith him, in which they ſtipulated to pay 400,00gl. a year to 
the Soubah of Bengal. They agreed with the Mogul, for ſer- 
vices admitted to have been performed, to pay Nudjif Cawn a 
en They broke this 29k, be rel, and opp 
f 0 
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alſo this ſmall penſion. They broke their treaties with the 
Nixam, and with Hyder Ali. As to the Mahrattas, they 
had ſo many eroſs treaties with the States General of that na- 
| tion, and with each of their chiefs, that it was notorious, that 
no one of theſe agreements could be kept without groſſly vio- 
lating the reſt. It was obſerved, that if the terms of theſe ſe- 
veral treaties had been kept, two Britiſh armies would, at one 
and the ſame time, have met in the field to cut each other's 
throats, The wars which deſolate India, originated from. a 
moſt "atrocious violation of public faith on our part. In the 
midſt of profound peace, the Company's troops invaded the 
Mahratta territories, and ſurpriſed the iſland and fortreſs of 
Salſette. The Mahrattas, nevertheleſs, yielded to a treaty of 
peace, by which ſolid advantages were procured to the Com- 
pany. Again che Company invaded the Mahratta dominions. 
The diſaſter that enſued gave octaſion to a new treaty. The 
whole army of the Company was obliged, in effect, to ſur- 
render to this injured, betrayed, and inſulted people. Juſtly 
rritated, however, as they were, the terms which' they pre- 
ſcribed were reafonable and moderate ; ; and their treatment of 
their captive invaders, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed humanity. 
But the humanity of the Mahrattas was of no power whatſo- 
ever to prevail on the Company to attend to the obſervance of 
the terms dictated by their moderation. The war was renewed 
with greater vigour: than ever; and ſuch was their inſatiable 
Juſt of plunder, that they never would have given ear to any 
tearms of peace, if Hyder Ali had not broke through the 
Gauts, and, ruſhing like a torrent into the Carnatie, ſwept 
away every thing in his career. This was in conſequence of 
chat confederacy, which, by a ſort of miracle, united the moſt 
diſcordant powers for our deſtruction, as a nation in which no 
other could put any truſt, and who were the declared enemies 

of the human ſpecies. 
It is very remarkable, that the late ee between 
we ne and between them and the Court of 
0 ; Directors; | 
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Directors, with relation to theſe wars and treaties, has not | 


deen, which of the parties might be defended for his ſhare in 
them; but on which of the parties the guilt of all this load of 


perfidy ſhould be fixed. But I am content to admit all theſe 


proceedings to be perfectly regular, to be full of honour and 
good faith ; and wiſh to fix your attention ſolely to that ſingle 
tranſaction which the advocates of this ſyſtem ſele& for fo 
tranſcendent a merit as to cancel the guilt of all the reſt of 
their proceedings; I mean the late treaties with the Mahrat- 
tas . „ Here the merits of that treaty were entered into at 
large; ; and it was ſhe wn, that all the allies of the Company 
were abandoned, and even ſurrendered, under looſe articles, to 
the diſcretion of the enemy ; that the treaty was ratified in the 
camp of one of the Mahratta chiefs, whilſt he was battering a 


caſtle given as a ſecurity to an ally included i in that treaty; 


and, on the authority of a private letter, ſaid, that Mr. Haſ- 


tings refuſed to receive the agent of this ally complaining ” 


this breach of faith). . + In this manner, the Company 
has acted with their allies in the Mahratta war. But 
they did not Teſt here: the Mahrattas were fearful, leſt the 
perſons delivered to them by that treaty ſhould attempt to et- 
cape into the Britiſh territories, and thus might elude the pu- 
niſhment intended for them, and, by reclaiming the treaty, 
might ſir up new diſturbances. To prevent this, they deſired 
an article to be inſerted in the ſupplemental treaty, to which 


they had the ready conſent of Mr. Haſtings and the reſt of the 


Company's repreſentatives in Bengal. It was this, That the 
Engliſh and Mahratta governments mutually agree not to af- 
ford refuge to any chiefs, merchants, or other perſons, flying for 
protection to the territories of the other.“ This was readily 
aſſented to, and aſſented to without any exception whatever, 
in favour of our ſurrendered allies. On their part, a reci- 
procity was ſtipulated, which was not unnatural for a govern- 
ment like the Company's to afk; a government, conſcious 


that 
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that many ſubjects had been, Ap d in future, be driven 
* fly from its juriſdiction. 

To complete the ſyſtem of. pacific intention; and public f faith, 
which predominate in theſe weaties, My. Haſlings fairly re 
ſolyed to put all peacg, except on the terms of abſolute con- 
gueſt, wholly out of his .own 4008 For, by an article in 
this ſecond treaty with. Seipdia, he e binds the Company not to 
make Any peace with Tippoo Saib, without the conſent of the 
Peiſhwa of, the Mahrattas, and binds Seindia to him by a reci- 
procal engagement. The treaty between France and England 
obliges us mptually to withdraw, our forces, if our allies in 
India do not accede to the peace within four months ; Mr. 
Haſtings treaty obliges us to continue, the war as long as the 
Peiſhwa thinks fit. We are now in that happy, ſituation, that 
| the | breach of the treaty with F rance, or the violation of that 
| with the Mabrattas, is iverizable; ; and we haye only to take 
our choice. | 4 

M y third e r to the abuſe wage of the right 
| of y War and peace, is, chat there are none who have ever confided 
in us WhO! have not been utterly ruined, The examples 1 have 
given of Ragonaut Row of Guickwar, of the Ranah of Go- 
hud, are recent. There is proof more than enough in the 
condition. of the Megul; ; in the flayery and indigence of the 
Nabob | of Oud; - the exile of the Rajah of Benares; the beg- 
gary of the Nabob of Bengal; the undone and captive condi- 
tion of the Rajah : and. kingdom of Tanjore ; the deſtruction of 
the Polygars; and laſtiy, in the deſtruction of the Nabob of 
Arcgt himſelf, who, when his dominions were invaded, was 
found. entirely deftitute of troops, proviſions, ſtores, and (as 
he afſerts) of money, being a million in debt to the Company, 
and foyr millions to others: the many millions which he had 
extorted from ſo many extirpated Princes, and their deſolated 
countries, baving (as he has frequently hinted) been expended 
| for. the ground rent of his, manſion houſe in an ally in the ſub- 
urks of Madras. Compare the condition of all theſe Princes 

with 
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with the power and authority of all the Mahzatta ſtates, with 
the independence and dignity of the Soubah of the'Decan, and 
the mighty ſtrength, the reſources, and the maply ſtruggle of 
Hyder Ali; and then the Houſe will difcoyer the effects, on 
every power in India, of an eaſy confidence, 1 a e 
diſtruſt in the faith of the Companuyůx. 

ITbeſe are ſome of my reaſons, Sounded e on the abuſe 16 
the external political truſt of that body, for thinking myſelf 
not only juſtified, but bound to declare againſt thoſe chartered 
rights vhich produce ſo many wrongs. I ſhould deem myſelf 
the wickedeſt of men, if any vote of mine cquld <antributs 
to the countenance. of ſo great an evil. 

Now, Sir, acegrding to the plan I. propaſed. Iiball take 
notice of the Company's. internal government, as it is exer- 
Ciſed, firſt, on the dependent provinces, and thens as it affects 
thoſe under the direct and immediate authorRy f that body. 
And here, Sir, before I enter into the ſpixit f their interior 
government, permit me to obſerve to you, ppen;a;few of dhe 
many lines of difference which. ate to be found; hetween the 
vices of the Company's government, and thoſe of the con- 
querors who. preceded us in India; that we: may be enabled a 
little the better to ſee our wa in an attempt to the e 
re formation. 

Tbe ſeveral e Fee T Aare url, Perſians into 
India, were, for the, greater: part, farocious, bloody, and waſte- 
ful in the extreme. Our entrance into the domigion, of that 
country was, as generally, with.ſmall comparatiye effuſion. of 
blood; being introduced by variqus frauds and deluſions, and 
by taking advantage of the incurchle, blind, and ſenſeleſs ani» 
moſity, Which the ſevgral, country powers bear towards each 
other, rather chan by open faxge. But the difference in favour 
ef tha firſt conquerors is this: the Aſiatic conquerors very 
ſoon abated: of their-feracity,'becauſe they made the conquered 
conntry their n. They roſe or fell with the riſe, or fall of 
thertarcitory-they lived in. Fathers there depglited the al 
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of their” poſterity 3 and children there beheld the monuments 
of their fathers. Here their lot was finally caſt; and it is 
the natural wiſh of all; that their lot ſhould not be caſt in a 
dad land. Poverty, ſterility, and deſolation, are not a re- 
creating proſpect to the eye of man; and there are very few 
who can bear to grow old among the curſes of a whole people. 
If their paſſion or their avarice drove the Tartar Lords to acts 
of rapacity or tyranny,” there was time enough, even in the 
ſhort life of man, to bring round the ill effects of an abuſe of 
power upon the power nel, If hoards were made by vio- 
lenee and tyranny, they were fill domeſtic hoards; and domeſ- 
tic profuſion, or the rapine of a more powerful and prodigal 
hand, reſtored them to the people. With many diſorders, 
and with few political checks upon power, nature had ſtill 
fair play; the ſources of acquiſition were not dried up; and, 
therefore; the tAde, the manufactures, and the com merce of 
the country flouriſhed. Even avarice and uſury itſelf ope- 
rated, both for the preſervation and the employment of na- 
tional wealth. The huſbandman and manufacturer paid 
heavy intereſt; but then they augmented the fund from 
whence they were again to borrow. Their reſources were 
dearly bought, but they were ſure; and the general Rock of 
the community grew by the general effort. 
But under the Engliſh government all this order is ebd. 
The Tartar invaſion was miſchievous; but it is our protection 
that deſtroys India. It was their eninity, but it is our friend- 
ſhip. Our conqueſt there, after twenty years, is as crude as 
it was the firſt day. The natives ſcarcely know what it is to 
ſee the gray head of an Engliſhman. Young! men (boys al- 
moſt) govern there, without ſociety, and without ſympathy 
with the natives. They have no more ſocial habits with the 
people than if they ſtill reſided in England; nor indeed any 
ſpecies of intercourſe but chat which i is neeeſſary to makitig a 
ſudden fortune, with a view to a'remote ſettlement.” ' Anima 
ted with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuoſity vf | 
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youth, they roll in, one after another, wave after wave; and 


there is nothing before the eyes of the natives but an endleſs, 
hopeleſs proſpect of new flights of birds of prey and paſſage, 
with. appetites continually renewing for a food that is conti- 
nually waſting, Every rupee of profit made by an, Engliſh- 
man, is loſt for ever to India. With us are no retributory ſu- 
perſtition, by. which, a foundation of charity compenſates, 


through ages, to the poor, for the rapine and injuſtice of a_ 
day. With us no pride erects ſtately monuments which repair 
the miſchiefs which pride. had produced, and which adorn. a 


country out of its own ſpoils. England has erected no 
churches, no. hoſpitals, no palaces, no ſchools; England has 
built no bridges, made no high roads, cut no navigations, dug 
out no reſervoirs. Every other conqueror of every other de- 
ſcription, has left ſome monument, either of ſtate or beneficence, 


behind him, Were we to be driven out of India this day, no- 
thing would remain, to tell that it had been poſſeſſed, during 


the inglorious period of our dominion, by any thing better than 
the ouran-outang, or the tyger. 
There is nothing in the boys we ſend to India worſe thari the 


boys whom we are whipping at ſchool, or that we ſee trailing 
a pike, or bending over a deſk at home. But as Engliſh youth 


in India drink the intoxicating draught of authority and domi- 
nion before their heads are able to bear it, andas they are fully 
grown in fortune long before they are ripe in principle, neither 


nature nor reaſon have any opportunity to exert themſelves for 


remedy of the exceſſes of their premature power. The conſe- 


quences of their conduct, which in good minds (and many of 


theirs are probably ſuch) might produce penitence or amend- 
ment, are unable to purſue the rapidity of their flight. Their 


prey. is lodged in England; and the cries of India are given to 


ſeas and winds, to be blown about, in every breaking up of the 
monſoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean. In India all the 


vices operate, by which ſudden fortune is acquired; in England 


are often diſplayed, by the ſame perſons, the virtues which dif- 
| 4 dens | — 5 
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penſe hereditary wealth. Arrived i England, the deſtroyers 


of the nobility ànd gentry of the whole kingdom, will find the 


beſt company in this nation, at à board of elegance and hoſpita- 
tity. Here che manufacturer awd Hofbandtiian will -bleſy the 


Jjuſt and punctual hand, that in Indiz has torn the cloth from 


the oom, or wrelted the ſcanty portion of rice and ſalt from 


de peaſant of Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium in 


which he forgot his oppreffion arid his oppreſſor. They marry 
its Four families; they enter into your Senate; they eaſe 
your eſtates by lots; they raiſe their value by demand; they 


_ cheriſh and prote& your relations, which lye heavy on yotir 


patronage ; and there is ſcarcely an houſe in the kingdom that 
does not feel ſome concern and intereſt that makes all reform 
of our eaſtern government appear officious and difgufting; and, 
on the whole; a moſt diſcouraging attempt. In ſuch an at- 
tempt, you hurt thoſe who are able to return kindneſs or to 
reſent injury. If you ſucceed, you fave thoſe who cannot ſo 
much as give you thanks: All theſe things ftiew the difficulty 
of the work we have on hand; but they ſſiew its neceſſity tov. 
Our Indian government is, in its beſt ſtate, a grievance, It is 
neceſſary that the correctives ſhould be uncomtnonly vigorous; 
and the work of men ſanguine, warm, and even impaſſioned in 
the cauſe. But it is an arduous thing to plead againſt abuſes of 
4 power which originates from your own country, and affects 
thoſe whom we are uſed to conſider as ſtrangers, 

Upon the plan which I Lid down, and te which I beg leave 
to return, I was conſidering the conduct of the Company to 
thoſe nations which are indirectly fubject to their authority. 


The moſt conſiderable of the dependent Princes is the Nabob 


of Oud, - My right hohourable friend (Mr. Fox) to whom 
we owe the remedial bills or your table, has already pointed 
out to you, in one of the Reports, the condition of that Prince, 
and as it Rood in the tits he alluded to. I ſhall only add a 
few circumſtances that may tend to awaken ſome ſenſe of the | 


: manner in which the benanien of yo * uftoted by that” 


2s | .0f 
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of the Printe, an involved Wit; ard be few you; thir what 

we talk of the fufferings of Pfirices, we do nöt᷑ lamerit the 
oppreſfön of arviduals; and that; in theſs wy the hight | 
and the 6w fuffer ththets * * 

In the year 1779, the Nabob of — hitvagh 
rhe Britiſh Refident at his Court; that the humber of the 
Company's troops ſtatiorted in his dothitiions, was a tnain 
cauſe of his difireſs; and that all thoſe which he was not bound 
by treat t6 maintain ſhould be withidravvn, as they had greatly 
diminiſhe his tevenue; and impoveriſhed His country. 1 will 
read to yon, if your piety 4 few TENANTS 
ſentations. 5 

He ſtates, © that the comitry and cultivation are abandoned; 
and this year in particular; from tlie exceſſive drought of the 
feaſon, deductions of many lacks having been allowed ts the 
farmers, who are Rill left unſatisfied; and then he proceeds with 
x long detail of his own diſtreſs, and that of his family, and alt 

' his dependents; and adds, © that the riew-raiſed brigade is not 
only quite uſeleſs to my government, but is moreover the cauſe 
of muck loſs, both in revenues and cuſtoms. The detached 
body of troops under European officers; bring nothing hut con- 

fuſion to the affairi of my governmint, and rt entirely their own 

maſters.” Mr. Middleton, Mr. Haſtings confidential Reſi- 
dent, vouches for the truth of this repreſentation; in its fulleſt 
extent, © Tam coricerned to confeſs; that there is too good 
ground for this plea. The misfortithe has been general throughout, 
the whole of the Vizier's (the Nabob of Oud) domihions, obvious 
to every body; and ſo fatal have been its conſequetices, that 
no perſon, of either credit or character, would enter into en- 
gagements with government for farming the country.“ He 
then proceeds to give ſtrong iiltanites of the _ pare calamity, 
and its Effects. | 

It was now to be ſeen what 401 the Ser ndr General and D 

Council töck, for the fellef of this diſtreſſed country, long 

Ubouting under the yexations öf men, and now ſtricken 14 | 
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the hand of God. rs 

lax the ſeverity even of the moſt rigorous government. Mr. 

Haſtings does not deny, or ſhew the leaſt doubt of the fact. 
The repreſentation is humble, and almoſt abject. On this re- 

preſentation from a great Prince, of the diſtreſs of his ſubjects, 
Mr. Haſtings falls into a violent paſſion; ſuch as (it ſeems). 

would be unjuſtifiable in any one who ſpeaks of any, part of 

1 his conduct. He declares, & that the demands, the tone in which, 

vl , they were aſſerted, and the ſeaſon in which they were made, 

= are all equally alarming, and appear to him to require an ade- 

" quate degree of firmneſs in this board, in oppo/itzon to them. 

He proceeds to deal out very unreſerved language on the per- 

ſon and character of the Nabob, and his Miniſters. He de- 

clares, that in a diviſion between him and the Nabob, © the 

ſtrongeſt muſt decide. With regard to the urgent and inſtant 

neceſſity, from the failure of the crops, he ſays, „ that per- 

| haps expedients may be found for affording a gradual relief from 

| the burden of which he ſo Nr complains, and it ſhall be 

my endeavour to ſeek them out: And, left he ſhould be ſuſ- 

_ pected of too much haſte to alleviate ſufferings, and to re- 

= move violence, he ſays, © that theſe muſt be gradually ap- 

h plied, and their complete affect may be di ſet; and ce 1 

conceive, is all he can claim of right.” 

This complete effect of his lenity is diſtant indeed. Re- 
invtiog this demand (as he calls the Nabob's abject ſupplica- 
tion) he attributes it, as he uſually does all things. of the 
kind, to the diviſion in their government; and fays, this is a 
powerful motive with me (however inclined I might be, upon 
any other occaſion, to yield to ſome part of his demand) to give 

them an abſo/ute and unconditional refuſal upon the preſent; and 
even ta bring to puniſhment, if my influence can produce that effect, 
thoſe incendiaries who have endeavoured to make i the in- 
firuments of diviſion between us." 
Here, Sir, is much heat and paſſion; but no more 8 
ration of the diſtreſs of he country, from a failure of the 
8 f : 6 ; means 
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W ſubſiſtence, and (if poſſible) the worſe evil of an 


uſeleſs and licentious ſoldiery, than if they were the moſt 
contemptible of all trifles. A letter is written in conſequence, 


in ſuch a ſtyle of lofty deſpotiſm, as, J believe, -has- hitherto 


been unekampled and unheard of in the recbtds of the Eaſt. 


The troops were continued. The gradual relief, whoſe eſſecta 
were to be fo di/tant, has never W It 
applied—and the country is runed. ee. 
Mr. Haſtings, two years after, — 80 it was too late, u 
the abſolute neceſſity of a removal of the intolgable-grievance 


of this licentious ſoldiery, which, under a prevence-of :defen- 
ding it, beld the country under military executions A new 
treaty: and arrangement, according to the plaaſure of Mr. 
Haſtings, took place; and this new treaty was broken in the 


old manner, in every eſſential article, , The fuldidry . were 


again ſent, and again let looſe. - The effect of all his mancen» ' 
vres, from which it ſeems he was ſanguine enough to entertain 


hopes, upon the ſtate of the country, he himſelf. informs us, 
« the event has proved the reverſe of theſe hopes, arid-accumuler 
tion of difireſs, debaſement, and diſſati faction to the: Nabob, and 
diſappointment and diſgrace to me. Every meaſure (which ha 
had himſelf propoſed) had been ſe conducted as to give him cauſe 


of diſpleaſure; there are no officers eſtabliſned by which his 


affairs could be regularly conducted; mean, incapable, and 


tion; ſome of them have been murdered by the Zemindare, 
and thoſe Zemindars, inſtead of | puniſhment,. have been per- 
mitted to retain their Zemindaries, with independent autho- 
. rity ; all the other Zemindars ſuffered to riſe up in rebellion, 


made to ſupprefs them; and the Company's debt, inſtead of 
being diſcharged by the aſſignments and extraordinary ſources 


of an eee e the - 
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indigent men, have been appointed. A number of the diſtricts 
without authority, and without the means of perſonal protec» 


and to inſult the authority of the Sircar, without any attempt 
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| 1 the time in which the arrangement with 


his. # xcellency-was: concluded.” The Houſe will ſmile at the re- 
neee Dine acts credicnd ſuch a n | 
im their curious account. 

This is Mr. Haſtingss e the effects of. his | 


_ own ſettlement. This is the'fſtate. of the country, which we 


hive been tald is in perfect peace and order; and, what is cu- 
rious, he informs us, that every part of this was foretold'to him 
in ibe order and manner in which it happened, at the WTR he 
made his arrangement of men and meaſure. 
The invariable courſe of the Company's policy i is thin: 
Either. they ſet up. ſome Prince too odions to maintain himſelf” 
without the neceſſity of their aſſiſtance, or they ſoon render 
him odious, by making him the inſtrument” of their govern- 
ment. In that eaſe, troops ate bountifully fent to him to 
maintain his authority. That he ſhould have no want of aſ- 


ſiſtance, civil gentleman, called a Reſident, is kept at his 


Oourt; who, under the pretence of providing duly for the 
pay of theſe troops, gets aſſignments on the revenue into his 
hands. Under this provincial management, debts ſoon accu- 
mulate ; new aſſignments are made for theſe debts; until, 


ſtep by ſtep, the whole revenue, and with it the whole power 


of the country, is delivered into his hands. The military do 
not behold, without a virtuous emulation, the moderate gains 
of the civil department. They feel that, in a country driven 
to habitual rebellion by the civil government, the military is 
neceſſary; and they will not permit their ſervices to go un- 
rewarded. Tracts of country are delivered over to their 
diſcretion. |. Then it is found proper to convert their comman- 


ding officers into farmers of revenue. Thus, between the 


well- paid civil, and well rewarded military eſtabliſhment, the 
ſituation of the natives may be eaſily conjectured. The au- 
thotity of the regular and lawful government is every where, 
and in every point, extinguiſhed. - Diſorders and violences 
* they are 188 w diſorders ne other violences. 

Wherg». 
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Wherever the collectors of the revenue, and the farming co 
lonels and mojors, move, ruin is about them, rebellion before 
aud behind them. The people in crowds fy out of the 
country; and the frontier is guarded by lines of troops, not 
to exclude an 2 but to <p e the laps "= " juhabi- 
tants., | 10 2 

By theſe means, in the cburls of be ee or Ges 
years, this once-opulent and floutiſhing country, which, by the 
accounts given in the Bengal conſultations, yielded more than 
three crores of Sicca rupees, that is, above three millions ſterl- 
ing, annually,” is reduced, as far as I can diſcover, in a matter 
purpoſely involved in the utmoſt perplexity, to leſs than one 
million three hundred thouſand pounds, and that exacted by 
every mode of rigour that can be deviſed. To complete the 
buſineſs, moſt of the wretched remnants of this revenue are 
mortgaged, and delivered into the hands of the uſurers at Be- 
nares, (for there alone are to be found ſome lingering remains 
of the ancient wealth of the nee at an ee of near 
A per cent. per annum. ] 

The revenues, in this manner, failing, they ſeized upon the 
alt every perſon of eminence in the country, and, under 
the name of reſumptiam, confiſcated their property. I wiſh, 
Sir, to be underſtood univerſally and literally, when I affert, 
that there is not left one man of property and ſubſtance, for his 
rank, in the whole of theſe provinces; in ptovinces which are 
nearly the extent of England and Wales taken together. Not 
one landholder, not one banker, not one merchant, not one 
even of thoſe who uſually perith laſt, the u/t:mum moriens in 3 
ruined ſtate, no one farmer of revenue. 

One country for a while remained, which ftood as an i0and 
in the midſt of the grand waſte of the Company's dominion; - 
My right honourable friend, in his admirable ſpeech on moving 
the bill, Juſt touched the ſituation, the offences, and the pu- 
niſhment, of a native prince, called Fizulla Khin, This man, by 
policy and force, had protected himſelf from tlie "general ex- 


WR. | Uirpation | 
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— Rokilla chi, He was ſecured (if that were 
any ſecurity) by a treaty. It was ſtated to you, as it was 
ſtated by the enemies of that unfortunate man, that the 
whole of his country in, what the whole country of the Ro- 
Willa N cultivated like a garden, without one neglected ſpot 
in it. Another accuſer ſays, © Fizulla Khin, though a bad 
ſoldier, (that. is the true ſource uf his misfortune) has approved 
himſelf a good aumil; having, it is ſuppoſed, in the courſe of 
a few years, at leaſt doubled the population and revenue of his 
country.” In another part of the correſpondence he is charged 
with making his country an aſylum for the oppreſſed peaſants, 
who fly from the territories of Oud. The improvement of 
his revenue, ariſing from this ſingle crime, (which. Mr. 
Haſtings conſiders as tantamount to treaſon): is Hated at an 
hundred and fifty. thouſand pounds a year. | 

Dr. Swift ſomewhere ſays, that he who could BER two 
blades of graſs grow where but one grew before, was 2 gronter 
benefactor to the human race than all the politicians that ever 
exiſted. This prince, who would have been deified by anti- 
 guity, who would have been ranked with Ofiris, and Bacchus, 
and Ceres, and the divinities moſt propitious to men, was, for 
thoſe very merits, by name attacked by the Company's go- 
vernment, as a cheat, a robber, a traitor. In the ſame breath 
in which he was accuſed as a rebel, he was ordered at once to 
furniſh 5000 horſe. On delay, a (according to the technical 
phraſe, when any remonſtrance is made to them) © on evaſion,” 
he was declared a violator of treaties, and every thing he had 
vas to be taken from him. nw PROT on of horſe 
in this treaty. ys 

I The territory af this Fizulla Khan, Mir. vending is leſs 
than the county of. Norfolk. It is an inland country, full 
ſeyen hundred miles from any ſea port, and not diſtinguiſhed 
for any one conſiderable branch of manufacture whatſoever. 
From this territory a punctual payment was made to the 
e Reſident of I * * a year. The demand 
8 | of 
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bf exvalry, without "a" ſhiloi" of decent pretext of right, 
amounted to three hundred thouſand” à year more, at the 
loweſt computation; and it is ſtated, by the laſt perſon ſent to 
negotiate, as a demand of little uſe, if it could be complied 
with; but that the compliance was impoflible,' as it amounted 
to more than his terfitories could: fupply, if there had been 
no other demand upon him Four hundred and fifty thou- | 
ſand pounds a year from an Infatd rampart 115 ſo Hye as Toes 
folk! 
'- The thing moſt aum y With to hear the culprit de- 
fend himſelf from the imputation of bis virtues, as if they had 
deen the Blackeſt offences. He extenuated the ſuperior culti- 
vation of his country. He denied its population. He endea- 
voured to prove that he had often ſent back the poor peaſant 
that ſought ſhelter with him, —T can make” no CERT on 
this. "al 

After a vas of extortions and vexations, too "iti to 
you, too diſguſting to me, to go through with, they found 
& that they ought to be in à better ſtate to warrant forcible 
means; they therefore contented themſelves with a groſs ſum 
of '1 50,0001. for their preſent demand. They offered him in- 
deed an indemnity from their exactions in future, for 30,000]. . 
more: but he refuſed to buy their ſecurities, pleading (probably 
with truth) his poverty ; but if the plea was not founded, in 
my opinion, very wiſely; not chuſing to deal any more in that 

dangerous commodity, the Company's faith, and thinking it 
detter to oppoſe diſtreſs and unarmed obſtinacy to uncoloured 


exaction, than to ſubject himſelf to be conſidered as a cheat, if 


he ſhould make a treaty in the leaſt beneficial to himſelf. 
Thus they executed an examplary puniſhment on Fizulla 
Khin for the culture of his country. But, conſcious that the 
prevention of evils is the great object of all good regulation, 
they deprived him of the means of increaſing that criminal 


cultivation in future, by exhauſting his coffers; and, that the 


pee of his country ſhov!d no more be a re- 
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Sk and libel on the Company's goyernment, they bound 

hun, by a poſitive engagement, not to afford any ſhelter what- 

ſoeyer. to the ſarmers and labourers who ſhould ſeek refuge in 

bi territories, 1 from the exactions of the Britiſh Reſidents in 
Oud.. When. they had done all this effectually, they gave 

him, a full and complete acquittance from all charges of rebel- 


93 lion, or of any intention to rebel, or of his having nn N 


had any intereſt in, or any means of rebellion, | 

Theſe intended rebellions are one of the Company's land- 
ing reſources. When money has been thought to be heaped 
up any whete, its owners are univerſally accuſed of rebellion, 
until they are acquitted of their money and their treaſons at 
once. The money once taken, all accuſation, trial, and pu- 
niſhment ends. It is ſo ſettled a reſource, that I rather wonder 
how it comes to be omitted in the Directors account; but 1 
take it for granted this omiſſion will be ſupplied in their next 
edition. The Company ſtretched this reſource to the full ex- 


tent, when they accuſed two old women, in the remoteſt corner 


of India (who could have no poflible view or motive to raiſe 
diſturbances) of being engaged in rebellion, with an intent to 
drive out the Engliſh nation, in whoſe protection, purchaſed 
by money and ſecured by treaty, reſted the ſole hope of their 
exiſtence, , But the Company wanted money, and the old. wo- 
men muff be guilty. of a plot. | 
. They were accuſed of rebellion, and they were convicted of 1 
wealth. Twice had great ſums been extorted from them, and 
as often had the Britiſh faith guaranteed the remainder. A 
body of Britiſh troops, with one of the military farmers ge- 
neral at their head, was ſent to ſeize upon the caſtle in which 
theſe helpleſs women reſided. Their chief eunuchs, who were 


their agents, their guardians, protectors, perſons of high rank, 


according to the Eaſtern manners, and of great truſt, were 
thrown into dungeons, to make them diſcover their hidden 


| treaſures; and there they lie at preſent. The lands aſſigned 
tor the maintenance of the women were ſeized and confiſcated. 


-- 
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Their jewels and effects were taken, and ſet up to pretended 
auction in an obſcure place, and bougit at ſuch a price as the 
gentlemen thought proper to give. No account las ever been 
tranſmitted of the articles or produce of this ſule. Wbat 
money was obtained is unknown, or what terms was ſtipulated 
for the maintenance of theſe deſpoiled and forlorn creatures; 
for by ſome particulars it ee as if 1 eee a _w 
kiad was made, 

Let me here remark, once for al that though the wy of 
1773 requires that an account of all proceedings ſhould be dili- 
gently tranſmitted, that this, like all the other injunctions of 
the law, is totally deſpiſed; and that half, at leaſt, of the e 
—— papers are intentionally withheld. u ©] | 
I TI wiſh you, Sir, to advert particulatly, in this NE 
to the quality and the numbers of the perſons ſpoiled, and the 
inſtruments by whom that ſpoil was made. Theſe ancient 
matrons, called the Begums or Princeſſes, were of the firſt 
birth and quality in India, the one mother, the other wife, of 
the late Nabob of Oud, Sujah Dowlah, a Prince poſſeſſed of 
extenſive and flouriſhing dominiens, and the ſecond man in the 
Mogul empire. The Prince (ſuſpicious, and not unjuſtly 
ſuſpicious, of his. ſon and ſucceſſor) at his death committed his 
treaſures and his family to the Britiſh faith. That family and 
houſehold, conſiſted of two thouſand women; to which were 
added, two other ſeraglios of near kindred, whe faid to be ex- 
tremely numerous, and (as I am well informed) of about four- 
ſcore of the Nabob's children, with all eunuchs, the ancient'ſer- 
vants, and a multitude of the dependents of his ſplendid court. 
Theſe were all to be provided, for preſent maintenance and 
future eſtabliſhment, from the lands aſſigned as dower, and 
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ene ihe: ede the peil — W 
by Mr. Haſtings to deſpoil the relict of Sujih Dowlah, was 
ROI of Oud. It was the pious 
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| hand of e len chat as ſcleted to tear from! his mother and 
grandmother the proviſion of their age, the maintenance of his 
brethren, and of all the ancient houſehold of his father. [Here 
a-laugh from ſome young members.] The m is un. 
and the ocgaſion decent and proper. | 
\ By the laſt advices, ſomething of the ſum W a 
unpaid, - The women in deſpair refuſe to deliver more, unleſa 
G their lands are reſtored, .and their miniſters releaſed from priſon ; 
| | but Mr. Haſtings and his Council, Ready to their point, and 
= conſiſtent to the laſt in their conduct, write to the Reſident ta 
, ſtimulate the ſon. to accompliſh the filial acts he had brought 
\ ſo near to their perfection-. We deſire,” ſay they, in their 
letter to the Reſident (written! ſo late as March laſt) © that 
vou will inform us if any, and what, means have been taken for 
recovering the balance due from the Begum [Princeſs]at Fiz- 
abad; and that, if neceſſary, you recemmend it to the Viaier te 
{forca'abe maſs effetiual means for that purpoſe.” | 
What their effeftual means of enforcing demands on wo- 
men. of high rank and condition are, I ſhall ſhew you, Sir, in 
a few minutes; when I repreſent to you another of theſe plots . 
and rebellions, which always, in India, though ſo rarely any 
a the ee condition, and n 


" Banaresia the capital city of the Indian ation. It is re- 
garded as-holy by a particular and diſtinguiſhed ſanctity; and 
the Gentis in general think themſelves as much obliged to viſit 

it once in their lives as the Mahometans to perform their pil- 
grimage to Mecca. By this means that city grew. great in 
commexce and opulence; and ſo effectually was it ſecured by 
the. pious. veneration of that people, that in all violences of 
power, there was ſo ſure an aſylum, both for poverty and 
wealth, (as it were under a divine protection) that the wiſeſt 
_ Jaws and beſt-aſſured free conſtitution: could not better provide 
for the relief of the one, or the fafety of the other; and this 
 Uanquillity influenced to the greateſt degree the proſperity of 
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all che country, and the territory of which it was the capital. 
The intereſt of money æhere was not more than half the uſual 
rate in which it ſtood in all other places. The Reports have 
fully informed you of the means and of dhe terms in which 
| this city and territory called Gazipour, of which it was 
the head, came under the ſovereignty of the SA Comes 
my ever there was a; e ee . dest Ccir+ 
eumſtanced to the ſuperior power, it was this: a large rent or 
tribute, to the amount of two hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds a year, was paid in monthly - inſtalments with the 
punctuality of a dividend at the Bank. If ever there was a 
Prince who could not have ah intereſt in diſturbances, it was 
its ſovereign, the Rajah Cheit Sing. He was in poſſeſſion of 
the capital of his religion, and a willing revenue was paid by 
the devout people who reſorted to him from all parts. His ſo- 
vereignty and his independence, except his tribute, was ſecured 
y every tie. His territory was not much leſs than half of 
Ireland, and diſplayed, in all parts, a degree of cultivation, 
eaſe, and plenty, under his frugal and paternal management, 


which left them nothing to deſire, either nnn ſatis- 


faction. 
This was the light in which this country appeared to . 
moſt every eye. But Mr. Haſtings beheld it aſkance. Mr. 
Haſtings tells us, that it was reported of this Cheit Sing, that 
his father left him a million ſterling, and that he made annual 
acceſſions to the hoard. Nothing could be ſo obnoxious to in- 
digent power. So much wealth could not be innocent. The - 
Houſe is fully acquainted with the unfounded and unjuſt re- 
quifitions which were made upon this Prince. The queſtion 
has been moſt ably and concluſively cleared up in one of the 
Reports of the Select Co nmittee, and. in an anſwer to the 
Court of Directors to an extraordinary publication againſt 
them by their ſervant, Mr. Haſtings. But I mean to paſs by 
theſe exactions, as if they were perfectly juſt and regular 3 
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| and; having admitted them, I take what I ſhall now trouble 
you with, only as it ſerves toſhew the ſpirit of the Company's 
government, the mode in which it is carried on, and the | 
maxims on which it proceeds. 
Mr. Haſtings, from whom I take the dofrine, endeavours 

to prove that Cheit Sing was no ſovereign Prince; but a mere 
zemindar or common ſubject, holding land by rent. If this 
de granted to him, it is next to be ſeen under what terms he is 
of opinion ſuch a landholder, that is a Britiſh ſubject, holds his 
life and property under the Company's government. It is 
proper to underſtand well the doctrines of the perſon whoſe 
adminiſtration has lately received ſuch diſtinguiſhed approba- 
tion from the Company. His doctrine is, &“ that the Com- 
pany, or the per/on- delegated by it, holds an abſolute authority 
over ſuch zemindars; that he (ſuch a ſubject) owes an implicit 
and wnreſerved obedience to its authority, at the forfeiture even 
of his /ife and property, at the piscRETION of thoſe who held 
or Fully repreſented. the ſovereign authority; and that theſe 2 
rights are fully delegated 10 him, Mr. Haſtings,” 2 
Such is a Britiſh Governor's idea of the condition of a great 
zemindar holding under a Britiſ authority; and this kind of 
authority, he ſuppoſes, fully delegated to him; though no ſuch 
delegition appears in any commiſſion, inſtruction, or act of 
parliament. At his diſcretion he may demand, of the ſubſtance 
of any zemindar over and above his rent or tribute, even 
what he pleaſes, with a ſbvereign authority; and if he does not 
yield an implicit, unreſerved obedience to all his commands, he 
forfeits. his lands, his life, and his property, at Mr. Haſtings 
diſcretion. But, extravagant and even frantic as theſe poſitions 
appear, they are leſs ſo than what I ſhall now read to you; for 
he afferts, that if any one ſhould urge an exemption from more 
than a' ftated payment, or ſhould conſider the deeds which 
paſſed between him and the board, © as bearing the quality and 
Force of a treaty between equal ſtates,” he ſays, © that ſuch an 
opinion is itſelf criminal to the ſtate of which he is a ſubject; 

9-22 and 
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and that he was himſelf amenable to its juſtice, if he gave 
' countenance to ſuch a belief.” Here is a new ſpecies of crime 
invented, that of countenancing a belief; but a helief of what ? 
A belief of that i hich the Court of Directors, Haſtings's maß- 

ters, and a Committee of this e debe n as] this 
Prince's indiſputable right. 

But ſuppoſing the Rajah of Benares to be a mere ups, 
4 that ſubject a criminal of the higheſt form; let us ſee what 
courſe was taken by an upright Engliſh magiſtrate, Did he 
cite this culprit before his tribunal? Did he make a charge? 
Did he produce witneſſes? Theſe are not forms; they are 
parts of ſubſtantial and eternal juſtice. No, not a word of all 
this. Mr. Haſtings concludes him, in his own mind, to be 
guilty; he makes this concluſion on reports, on hear- ſays, on 
- appearances, on Tumours, on conjectures, on preſumptions; 
and even theſe never once hinted to the party, nor yy to 
any being, till the whole buſineſs was done. 

Bot the Governor tells you his motive for this 3 ? 
N ſo contrary to every mode of juſtice towards either 

a prince or a ſubject, fairly and without diſguiſe ; and he puts 
into your hands the key of his whole conduct: I will ſup- 
poſe, for a moment, that I have ated with unwarrantable 
rigour towards Cheit Sing, and'even with injuſtice, Let my 
MOTIVE be conſulted. 1 left Calcutta, impreſſed with a be- 
lief that extraordinary means were neceſſary, and thoſe exerted 
with a /teady hand, to preferve the Company's intereſts from 
fenking under the accumulated weight which oppreſſed them. I faw 
a political neceſſity for curbing the overgrown power of a great 
member of their dominion, _ for making it contribute to the 
relief of their preſſing exigencies.” This is plain ſpeaking ; after 
this, it is-no wonder that the Rajah's wealth and his offence, 
the neceſſities of the judge, and the opulence of the delinquent, 
are never ſeparated, through the whole of Mr. Haſtings's apo- 
logy. . © The juſtice and policy of exacting a large pecuniary 
mul,” The refolution e draw from his rin the means of 


9 relief 
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relief io the Company's diftreſſts.” His determination © to make 
him pay largely for his pardon, or to execute a ſevere vengeance 
ſor paſt delinquency.” | That © as his wealth was: great, and the 
Company's exigencies preſſing, he thought it a meaſure of juſtice 
and policy to exact from him a large pecuniary mulct for their 
relief.” The ſum (ſays Mr. Wheeler, bearing evidence, at his 
deſire, to his intentions) © to which the Governor declared his 
reſolution to extend his fine, was forty or fifty lacks, that is, 
four, or (five hundred thouſand pounds; and that if he refuſed, he 
was to be removed from his zemindary entirely ; or by taking 
poſſeſſion of his forts, tg obtain, out of the treaſure depoſited in 
them, the above ſum for the Company.” 
Crimes ſo convenient, crimes ſo politic, crimes ſo neceſſary, 
erimes ſo alleviating of diſtreſs, can never be wanting to thoſe 
who uſe no proceſs, and who produce no proofs. ; 
But there is another ſerious part (what is not ſo?) in this 
air. Let us ſuppoſe that the power for which Mr. Haſtings 
contends, a power which no ſovereign ever did, or can veſt in 
any of his ſubjects, namely, his own ſovereign authority, to be 
conyeyed by the act of parliament to any. man, or body of 
men, whatſoever; it certainly was nevet given to Mr. Haſ- 
tings. The powers given by the act of 1773 were formal and 
official ; they were given, not to the Governor General, but ta 
the major vote of the Board, as a board, on diſcuſſion amongſt 
themſelves, in their public character and capacity; and their 
acts in that character and capacity were to be aſcertained by 
records and minutes of Council. The deſpotic acts exerciſed 
by Mr. Haſtings were done merely in his private character; 
and, if they had been moderate and juſt, would ſtill be the 
acts of an uſurped authority, and without any one of the legal 
modes of proceeding which could give him competence for the 
moſt trivial exertion of power. There was no propoſition or 
deliberation whatſoever in council, no minute on record, by 


Circulation or otherwiſe, to authorize his proceedings. No 


delegation of power to impoſe a fine, or take any ſtep to de- 
1 5 | privg 
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ptive the Najah of Benares of his government; his property, ot 
his liberty. The minutes of confultation afign to his jour- 
ney à totally different object, duty, and deſtination. Mr. 
Wheeler, at his deſire, tells us, long after, that he had a confi- 
dential converſation with him on variòus ſuhjects, of which 

this was the principal, in which Mr. Haſtings notified to him 
his ſecret intentions; and that he beſpoke his ſupport of the 
meaſures which he intended to purſue towards him” (the Ra- 
Jah.) This confidential diſcourſe, and beſpeaking 70 ſupport, 
could give him no power, in oppoſition to an expreſs a& of 
parliament, and the whe tenour bf” the order of the Court of 
Directors. + 
In what manner the powers Sia efurped c. were Annees l 
known to the whole world. All the Houſe knows, that the 
deſign on the Rajah*proved as unfruitful as it was violent. 
The unhappy prince was expelled, and his more unhappy 
country was enſlaved and ruined; but not a rupee was ac- 
quired, Inſtead of treaſure to recruit the Company's finances, 
waſted by their wanton wats and corrupt jobs, they were 
| plunged | into a new war, which ſhook their power in India.to 
its foundation, and, to uſe the Governor's own happy 
ſimile, might have diſſolved i it like a magic ſtructare, if the 
taliſman had been broken, 

But the ſucceſs is no part of my eration, who iculd 
think juſt the ſame. of this buſineſs, if the ſpoil of one Rajah | 
had been fully acquired, and faithfully applied to the deſtrue- 
tion of twenty other Rajahs. Not only the arreſt of the Rajah 
in his palace was unneceſſary and unwarrantable, and caleu· 
lated to ſtir up any manly blood which remained in his ſub- 
jects; but the deſpotie ſtyle, and the extreme infolence of lan- 
guage and demeanour, uſed to a perfon of great condition 
among the politeſt people in the world, was intolerable. No- 
thing aggravates tyranny ſo much as contumely. Duicquid 

fuperbia in contumeliis was charged by 4 great man of antiquity, 
as a principal head of offence againſt the Governor General of 


that 
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day. The unhappy people were ftill more inſulted. A rela- 
tion, but an enemy to the family, a notorious robber and villain, 
_ called Uſſaun Sing, kept as a hawk in a mew; to fly upon this 
nation, was ſet up to govern there, inſtead of a prince honoured 
and beloved. But when the bufineſs of inſult was ac- 
compliſhed, the revenue was too ſerious a concern to be in- 
truſted to ſuch hands. Another 1 was * up in his . as 
guardian to an infant. 
But here, Sir, mark the effect of all theſe A means, 
of all this policy and juſtice. . The revenues which had been 
hitherto paid with ſuch aſtoniſhing punctuality, fell into 
arrear. The new prince guardian was depoſed without cere- 
mony; and with as little, caſt into priſon, | The government 
of that once-happy country has been in the utmoſt confuſion 
ever ſince ſuch good order was taken about it. But, to com- 
plete the contumely offered to this undone people, and to make 
them feel their ſervitude in all its degradation, and all its bit- 
terneſs, the government of their ſacred city, the government 
of that Benares which had been ſo reſpected by Perſian and 
Tartar conquerors, thoug h of the Muſſulman perſuaſion, that, 
even in the plenitude of their pride, power, and bigotry, no 
magiſtrate of that ſect entered the place, was now delivered 
over by Engliſh hands to a Mahometan; and an Ali Ibrahim 
Khan was intreduced, under the Company's authority, with 
power of life and e into the ſanctuary of the _ reli 
ion. , 
I After: this, the taking off a fight payment, W els 
by pilgrims to a chief of their own rights, was repreſented as a 
mighty benefit. It remains only to ſhew, through the con- 
duct in this buſineſs, the ſpirit of the Company's government, 
and the reſpect they paid towards other prejudices not. leſs re- 
garded i in the Eaſt than thoſe of religion; I mean the reverence 
paid to the female ſex in general, and particularly to women of 
high rank and condition. During the general confuſion of the 
country of Gazipore, 90 the mother of Cheit Sing, was 
| lodged | 
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lodged: with her train in a caſtle called Bidge Gur, i in which. 
were likewiſe depoſited a large portion of the treaſures of her 
ſon, or more probably her own. To whomſoever they be- 
longed was indifferent; for, though no charge of rebellion was 
made on this woman (which was rather ſingular, as: it would 
have coſt nothing) they were reſolved to ſecure; her with her 
fortune. The caſtle was beſieged by Major Poph am. 
There was no great reaſon to apprehend that ſoldiers ill 
paid, that ſoldiers who thought they had been defrauded of 


their plunder on former ſervices of the fame kind, would noet 


have been ſufficiently attentive to the ſpoil they-wete expreſſiy 
come for; but the gallantry and generoſity of the profeſhon 
was juſtly ſuſpected, as being likely to ſet hounds to military 
rapaciouſneſs. The Company's firſt civil magiſtrate diſcovered 
the greateſt uneaſineſs, leſt the women ſhould have any thing 
preſerved to them, Terms, tending to put ſome reſtraint. on 
military violence, were granted. He writes a letter to Mr. 
Popham, referring to ſome letter written before to the ſame 
effect, which I do not remember to have ſeen; but it ſhews his 


anxiety on this ſubject. Hear himſelf: (I think every demand _ 


ſhe has made on you, except that of ſafety and reſpect to her 
perſon, is unreaſonable. If the reports brought to me are true, 
your rejecting her offers, or any negotiation; would ſoon obtaju 
you the fort upon your own terms. I apprehend ſhe will attempt. 
to defraud the captors of. a confiderable part of their booty, by being. 
ſuffered to retire without examination. But this is your concern, 
not mine, I ſhould be very ſorry that your officers and ſoldiers 
loſt any part of the reward to which they are ſo well entitled; 
but yon muſt be the beſt judge of the promi/ed indulgence to 
the Ranny : what you have engaged for I will certainly ratify ; 
but as to ſuffering the Ranny to hold the purgunna of Hur- - 
lieb or any other zemindary, without being ſubject to tbo 

authority of the zemindar, or any lands whatſoever, or indeed * 
making any condition with her for a — I will never 

conſent.. 
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day. The unhappy people were ſtill more inſulted. A rela- 
tion, but an enemy to the family, a notorious robber and villain, 
called Uſſaun Sing, kept as a hawk in a mew, to fly upon this 
nation, was ſet up to govern there, inſtead of a prince honoured 
and beloved. But when the bufineſs of  infult was ac- 
compliſhed, the revenue was too ſerious a concern to be in- 
truſted to ſuch hands. Another v was ſet up in his 2 92 as 
guardian to an infant. ; 
But here, Sir, mark the effect of all theſe teens moans, 
of all this policy and juſtice, . The revenues which had been 
hitherto paid with ſuch aſtoniſhing punctuality, fell into 
arrear. \ 'The new prince guardian was depoſed without cere- 
mony; and with as little, caſt into priſon, - The government 
of that once-happy country has been in the utmoſt confuſion 
ever ſince ſuch good order was taken about it. But, to com- 
plete the contumely offered to this undone people, and to make 
them feel their ſervitude in all its degradation, and all its bit- 
terneſs, the government of their ſacred city, the government 
of that Benares which had been ſo reſpected by Perſian and 
Tartar conquerors, thoug h of the Muſſulman perſuaſion, that, 
even in the plenitude of their pride, power, and bigotry, no 
magiſtrate of that ſect entered the place, was now delivered 
over by Engliſh hands to a Mahometan; and an Ali Ibrahim 


 Khin was introduced, under the Company's authority, with 


power of life and death, into the ſanCtuary of the Ons lr 
ion. . 
? After this, the taking off a Dight payment, chearfully made 
by pilgrims to a chief of their own rights, was repreſented as a 
mighty benefit. It remains only to ſhew, through the con- 
duct in this buſineſs, the ſpirit of the Company's government, 
and the reſpect they paid towards other prejudices not leſs re- 
garded in the Eaſt than thoſe of religion; I mean the reverence - 
| paid to the female ſex in general, and particularly to women of 
high rank and condition. During the general confuſion of the 
W of Gazipore, 3 the mother of Cheit Sing, was 
lodged | 
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lodged with her train in a caftle called Bidge Gur, in which 


were likewiſe depoſited a large portion of the treaſures of her 
ſon, or more probably her own. To whomſoever they be- 
longed was indifferent; for, though no charge of rebellion was 


made on this woman (which was rather ſingular, as: it would 
have coſt nothing) they were reſolved to ſecure; her with her 


fortune. The caſtle was befieged by Major Poph am. 
There was no great reaſon to apprehend that ſoldiers ill 
paid, that ſoldiers who thought they had been defrauded of 


their plunder on former ſervices; of the fame kind, would not 


have been ſufficiently attentive to the ſpoil they wete expreſſly 


come for; but the gallantry and generoſity of the profeſſion 


was juſtly ſuſpeCted, as being likely to ſet bounds to military 
rapaciouſneſs. The Company's firſt civil magiſtrate diſcovered 
the greateſt uneaſineſs, leſt the women ſhould have any thing 


preſerved to them, Terms, tending to put ſome reſtraint on 


military violence, were granted. He writes a letter to Mr. 
Popham, referring to ſome letter written before to the ſame 
effect, which I do not remember to have ſeen; but it ſhews his 
anxiety on this ſubject. Hear himſelf: “ I think every demand 
ſhe has made on you, except that of ſaſety and reſpect to her 
perſon, is unreaſonable. If the reports brought to me are true, 
your rejecting her offers, or any negotiation, would ſoon ob· ain 


you the fort upon your own terms. J apprehend ſhe will attempt. 


to defraud the captors of a confiderable part of their booty, by being. 


ſuffered to retire without examination. But this is your concern, 


not mine, I ſhould be very ſorry that your officers and ſoldiers 
loſt any part of the reward to which they are ſo well entitled; 
but yon mult be the beſt judge of the promiſed indulgence to 
the Ranny : what you have engaged for Iwill certainly ratify ; 
but as to ſuffering the Ranny to hold the purgunna of Hur- 


lib or any other zemindary, without being ſubject to tho 


authority of the zemindar, or any lands whatſoever, or indeed 


making any condition with her for a n! wil anus 


conſent : N 
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Here your Governor ſtimulates: a rapacious and licentious 
foldiery: to'the perſonal ſearch of women, leſt theſe unhappy 
creatures ſhould avail themſelves of the protection of their ſex 
to ſecure any ſupply for their neceſſities; and he politively or- 
ders that no ſtipulation ſhould be made for any provifion for 
them. The widow and mother of a prince, well informed of 
her miſerable ſituation, and the cauſe of it, a woman of this 
rank became a ſuppliant to the domeſtic ſervant of Mr. 
Haſtings ; (they are his own words that I read;) © imploring 
his interceſſion, that ſhe may be relieved from the hard/hips and 
dangers of her preſent ſituation; and offering to ſurrender -the 
fort, and the treaſure and valuable rffefts contained in it, pro- 
vided ſhe can be aſſured of ſafety and protection to her perſon and 
Bonour, and to that of her family and attendants.” He is ſo 
good as to conſent to this, * provided ſhe ſurrenders every 
ws. of value, with the reſerve only of ſuch articles as you ſhall 

think neceſſary to her condition, or as you yourſelf ſhall be 


diſpoſed to indulge her with. But ſhould ſhe refuſe to execute 


- the promiſe ſhe has made, or delay it beyond the term of 
twenty-four hours, it is my poſitive injunction, that you imme- 
diately put a ſtop to any farther intercourſe or negotiation 
with her, and on no pretext renew it. If ſhe diſappoints or 
trifles with me, after I have ſubjected my Duan to the diſgrace 
of returning ineffeCtually, and of courſe myſelf to diſcredit, I 1 
ſhall conſider it as a wanton affront and indignity, which I can 
neter forgive; nor will I grant her any conditions whatever, 
© but leave her expoſed to thoſe dangers which ſhe has choſen to 
riſk, rather than truſt to the clemency and generoſity of out 
government. I think ſhe cannot be ignotant of theſe conſe» 
quences, ard will not venture to incur them; and it is for this 
reaſon I place adependance on her offers, and have conſented to 
fend my Duan to her.“ The dteadful ſecret hinted at by the 
merciful Governor in the-latter part of the letter, is well un- 
derſtood in India; where thoſe who ſuffet corporeal indignities, 
poterally erpiate the offences of others with their own blood. 
8 | However, | 
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However, in ſpite of all theſe, the-temper of the military did, 
ſome way or other, operate. They came to terms which have 


never been tranſmitted. It appears that a fifteenth per cent. of 
che plunder was reſerved to the captives, of which the unhappy 


mother of the prince of Benares was to have a ſhare. This 


ancient matron, born to better things A laugh from certain 
young gentlemen I ſee no cauſe for this mirth. - -A good au- 
thor of antiquity reckons, among the calamities of his time, 
Nobiliſſimarum faminarum exilia et fugas. I fay, Sir, this an- 
_ cient lady was compelled to quit her houſe with three hundred 
helpleſs. women, and a multitude of children in her train; but 
the lower ſort in the camp, it ſeems, could not be reftrained. 
They did not forget the good leflons of the Governor General. 
They were unwilling. © to be defrauded of a conſiderable part 
of their booty, by ſuffering them to paſs without examination.” 

They examined them, Sir, with a vengeance; and the ſacred 


protection of that awful character, Mr. Haſtings's maitre 
dhotel, could not ſecure them from inſult and plunder. Here 


is Popham's narrative of the affair —*« The Ranni came out 
of the fort, with her family and dependants, the roth, at 
night, owing to which, ſuch attention was not paid to her as I 
wiſhed; and I am exceedingly ſorry to inform you, that the 
licentiouſneſs of our followers was beyond the bounds of con- 


trol; for, notwithſfanding all I could do, her people were 


_ plundered on the road of moſt of the things which they 
brought out of the fort, by which means one of the articles 


of ſurrender has been much infringed. The diſtreſs T have 


felt upon this occaſion cannot be expreſſed, and can only be al- 
layed by a firm performance of the other articles of — 
which I ſhall make it my buſineſs toenforce;” 


After this comes, in his due order, Mr. Haſtings, who is 


full of ſorrow and indignation, &c. &c. &c. according to the 
beſt and moſt authentic — eſtabliſhed . urn ooca- 
ſione. Fi 


„Ves Il. 5 ah he AS ba A gar 


2 ef — 
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A great. maſter, Mr. Haſtings, has himſelf hren at the pains 
of-grawing a picture of one of theſe countries, I mean the 


- Province and city of Farruckabad. There is no reaſon to 


Wwaſtion bis knowledge of the facts; and his authority (en this 
point at leaſt) is above all exception, as well for the ſtate of the 
country, as for the cauſe. In this minute of conſultation, Mr. 


Hag ings deſcribes forcibly the conſequences which ariſe from 


the degradation into which we have ſunk the native govern- | 
ment. The total want (ſays he, of all order, regularity, or 


0 5 in his (the Nabob of Farruckabads) government, 


and to which, among other obvious cauſes, it may no doubt be 


gwing, that the country of Farruckabad is become alme/? an 
entire $v9/te, without cultivation or inbabitants; that the capital, 


which; but à very ſhort time ago, was diſtinguiſhed as one of 


the moſt populous and opulent commercial cities in Hindoſtan, 


at. preſent exhibits nothing but ſcenes of the moſt wretched po- 


vrt, deſolation and miſery; and that the Nabob himſelf though 
- in the poſſeſſon of a tract of country, which, with only com- 


mon cate, is notoriguſly capable of yielding an annual reyenue 


| of between thirty and forty lacks, (three or four hundred thous 


fand pounds) with ne military eſtabliſhment to maintain, ry 
commands the means of a bare ſubſiſtence." - 
This is a true and unexaggerated picture, not only of Far- 


ruckabad, but of at leaſt three-fourths of the country which 
we poſſeſs, or, rather, lay waſte, in India. Now, Sir, the 


Houſe will be deſirous to know for What purpoſe this picture 


Vas ftawp» It was far a purpoſe, I will not ſay laudable, but 


negeſſary, that of taking the unfortunate prince and his coun- 
try ont of the hands of a ſequeſtrator ſent thither by the Na- 


bob of Oud, the mortal enemy of the prince thus ruined, 


and te protect him by means of a Britiſh Reſident, who might 

carry his complaints to the ſuperior Refident at Oud, or tranſ- 
mit them to Calcutta. But maik how the reformer perſiſted 
in his reformation. The effect of the meaſure was better than: 
1 8 The _ began to be at caſe; the 


country 
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* country: began to recover; and the revenue began to be col 
3 Theſe were. alarming circumſtances. Mr, Haſtings 
not only. recalled the Reſident, but he entered into a formal 
- Ripulation with the. Nabob of Oud, never to ſend an — 2 
lich ſubject again to Farruckabad: and thus the country, de- 

| ſeribed as you have heard by Mr. Haſtings, is given up for 

ever to the very perſons to whom he had attributed its ruin, 

| that is, to the Se or e of, the Nabob of 


Je is only to Wa Fig HS 1 nen of the 5 of 
the Company, with regard to the dependent provinces,. that 1 
ſhall ſay any thing at all of the Carnatic, which | is the ſcene, if 
poſſible, of greater diſorder, than the northern provinces. Per- 
haps it were better to ſay of this center and metropolis of abuſe, 
-whence all the reſt in India and in England, diverge, from 
whence they are fed and methodized, what was ſaid of Carthage, 
A Carthagine ſatius oft filere. quam parum dicere. This coun- 
try, in all its denominations, is about 46,000 ſquare 1 miles. It 
may be affirmed univerſally, that not one perſon of ſubſtance or 
property, landed, commercial, or monied, excepting two or 
three bankers, who are neceſſary depoſits and diſtributors of the 
general ſpoil, is left in all that region. In that country the 
moiſture, the bounty of Heaven, is given but at a .certain ſea- | 
ſon. Before the zra of our influence, the induſtry of man 
carefully huſpanded that gift of God. The Gentüs preſerved, 
with a provident and religious care, the precious depoſit of the - 
periodical rain in-reſeryoirs, many of them works of royal g gran- 
deur; and from theſe, as. occaſion. demanded, they fructißied 
the whole country. To maintain theſe-reſeryoirs, and to keep 
for ſeed and cattle, 
| Formed a principal object of the piety. and policy, of the ogy 


up an annual advance to the cultivato! 


and rulers of the Genti religion. 


This object required a com nd of | enz and there was 
no Pollam or caſtle which, in the happy, days of. the Carnatic, 


* W ſome hoard of treaſure, by which the governors 
G 2 


were 
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were enabled to combat with'the: irregularity of the ſeaſons, 0 | 


to reſiſt or to buy off the invaſion of anenemy. In all the cities 
were multitudes of merchants and bankers for all occaſions of 
monied aſſiſtan ce; and, on the other hand, the native prinees 


85 were in condition to obtain credit from them. The manufac- 


turer was paid by the return of commodities, or by imported 


. money, and not, as at preſent, in the taxes that had been origi- 


nally exacted from his induſtry. In aid of caſual diſtreſs, the 


country was full of choultries, which were inns and hoſpitals, 
where the traveller and the poor were relieved. All ranks of 


people had their place in the public concern, and their ſhare in 
the common ſtock and common proſperity; but the chartered 
rights of men, and the right which it was thought proper to ſet 
up in the Nabob of Arcot, introduced a new ſyſtem. It was 
their policy to conſider hoards of money as crimes; to regard 


moderate rents as frauds on the ſoyereign; and to view, 
in their leſſer princes, any claim of exemption from more than 
ſettled tribute, as an act of rebellion. Accordingly all tlie 
caſtles were, one after the other, plundered and deſtroyed. 
The native princes were expelled; the hoſpitals fell to ruin ; 


the reſervoirs of water went to decay; the merchants, bankets, 


| and manufacturers, diſappeared; and ſterility, indigence, and 


 depopulation, very pread the face of theſe we benen pro- 


| Vp. 


The Company was very early ſenſible of theſe miſchiefs, 


a ab of their true cauſe. They gave preciſe orders, . That 
the native princes, called Polygars, ſhould not be extirpated. 
That the rebellion (fo they choſe to call it) of the Polygars, 
| may, they fear, with too much juſtice, be attributed to the mal- 


© adminiſtration of the Nobob's collectors. That “ they ob- 


6 ſerve with concern, that their troops have been put to 4 ifagr®- 


able ſervices.” They might have uſed a ſtronger expreſſion 
without impropriety- But they make amends in another 
place. Speaking of the Polygars, the Directors ſay, that *it 


Aas * to humanity to d force them to ſuch dreadful ex- 
R tremities 


* 4 a Ps W; 99 
5 
— 
* * 
* 
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Ibat ſome examples of ſeverity 
might be neceſſary, © when they fell into the Nabob's hands,” g 
and not by the dgſtruct ion of the country, © That they fear his 
government is none of the mildeſt; and that there is great - 


They ſtate, that the wars 
in which he has involved the Carnatic, had been a cauſe of its 
diſtreſſes. That theſe diſtreſſes have been certainly great; 
but thoſe by the Nabgb's oppreſſion we believe 10 be greater than 
all. Pray, Sir, attend to the reaſon for their opinion, that the 


government of this their inſtrument is more calamitous to 
the country than the ravages of war. 
his oppreſſions are without intermiſſion. 


Becauſe, ſay they, 
The others are 


temporary; by all which oppreſſions we believe the Nabob - 


has great wealth in ſtore,” 


From this ſtore neither he nor . 


they could derive any advantage whatſoever, upon the inva- 


ſion of Hyder Ali in the hour K (heir greateſt Saumur and 


diſmay. 


It is now p proper to compare theſe declarations with the 
The principal reaſon which they 


Company's conduct. 


aſſigned againſt the extirpation of the Polygars was, that the 


weavers were protected in their fortreſſes. They might have 
added, that the Company itſelf, which ſtung them to death, 
had been warmed in the boſom of theſe unfortunate princes: 
for, on the taking of Madras by the French, it was in their 


objece. 


9 


hoſpitable Pollams, that moſt of the inhabitants found refuge 
and protection. But, notwithſtanding all theſe orders, rea- 
ſons, and declarations, they at length gave an indirect ſane- 
tion, and permitted the uſe of a very direct and irreſiſtible 
force, to meaſures which they had, over and over again, de- 
clared to be falſe policy, cruel, inhuman, and oppreſſive, 
Haying, however, forgot all attention to the princes and the 
people, they remembered that they had ſome ſort of intereſt in 
the trade of the country; and it is matter of curioſity to ob- 
ſerve the protection which they afforded to this their natural 


pull 


= 
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Full of anxious cares on this head, thay dire, « that in > 
redueltg the Polygars, they (their ſervants) were to be cu- 
ridues, not-to deprive the WEAUET and manufaZturers of the pro- | 
tection oy often met with'i in the ſtrong holds of the Polygar 
countries? and they write to their inſtrument, the Nabob of 
' Arcot, concerning theſe poor people in a moſt pathetic firain, | 
cc We entreat your Excellency, fay they, in particular, to make | 


the manufacturers the object of your tendereft care; particu- 


ly when you root out the Polygars, y yon do not deprive the 
Weavers r protection they enjoyed under them. When they 
root out the protectors in favour of the oppreffor, they ſhew 
thernſelves religiouſly cautious of the rights of the protected. 
When they extirpate the ſhepherd | and the ſhepherd's s dogs, 
they ptouſly recommend the helpleſs flock to the mercy, and 
even to the tendereft care, of the wolf. This is the uniform 
train of their policy, ſtrictiy forbidding, and at the ſame time 
ſtrenuouſly encouraging and enforcing; every meaſure that can 
ruin and deſolate the country Fommitted to their charge, 
After giving the Company's idea of the government of this 
their inſtrument, it may appear Lingular, but it is perfectly 
confiſtent. with their ſyſtem, that, beſides waſting for him, 
at two different times, the moſt exquiſite ſpot upon the earth, 
Tanjore, and all the adjacent countries, they have even volun- 
tarily put their own territory, that is, a large and fine country 
adjacent to Madras, called their Jaghire, wholly out of their 
protection; and have continued to farm their ſubjects, and 
their duties towards theſe ſubjects, to that very Nabob, whom 
they themſelves conſtantly tepreſent as an habitual oppreſſor, 
and a relentleſs tyrant. This they have done without any 
pretence of 1 ignorance of the objects of oppreſſion fop which 
this prince has thought f fit to become their renter; for he hag 
again and again told them, that it is for the ſole purpoſe of ex · 
exciling authority he holds the Jaghire lands; and lie affirms, 
and T deliete with truth, that he pays more for that territory 
than. the revenues — Tis deficiency he muſt we up 
from 
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dom s other territbries; a thi Ii och 40 furpiſh tits 
means of opprefilitig” Ne of cn he is led ts 0p. | 
preſs all the reft. 

And now 1 fk; whether, with ts map of Wlketer hte 
before the; I can ſuppoſe in y ſelf boutid by my vote to chnt ine; 
upon any principles of pretended pußlit Faith; the mamagethefit 
of theſe countries in thoſe hands. If F kept ſtefi falth (WHEH 
in reality is no better than à falt HatronuM) with Whit is 
called the Company, I muſt break the faith; the covenant; the 

ſolemn, original; indiſpenſable oath; in which I am bord; by 
the eternal frame and conſtitution of wes. ad to the whole | bu 
man race. 

As T have dwelt fo lotig on theſe Whb 4 indirectiy ar 


the Company's adminiſtration, I will efideayour to be a little . ' 


Horter upon the countries immediately under this charter So- 
vernment. Theſe are the Bengal provinces. The condition. 
of theſe provinces is pretty fully 3 in the Sixth and 
Ninth Reports, and in their Appendixes: 1 will ſelect only 
ſuch principles and itiſtances as are broad and general. Tg 
Jour own thoughts! 1 ſhall leave it, to furniſh the detail of op- 
preſſions involved in them. I ſhall ſtate to you; as ſhortly as k 
am able, the conduct of the Compaby : fitſt, towards the 
landed intereſts; next; the commercial interefts; thirdly; the 

natiye government; and laſtly, to their own government. 
Bengal, and the provinces that are utütéd to it, ate larger 
than the kingdom of France; and otite contained; a8 France 
does contain, a great and indepenidetit landed mitereſt, com? 
poſed of princes, of great lords, of a numerous nobility. and 
gentry, of freeholders; of lower tenants, of feligious communi- 
ties, and public foundations. 80 aitly as 1565, the Com- 
 pany's feryants perceived the decay into Which theft provinces 
| had fallen under Engliſh adminiſtration; and they made 4 ſtrong 
repteſentation upon this RR and what they àpprefiended td 
de the cauſes of it; Soon after Mr. Haſtings became pteſident 
han cd Lad xdininiftefirg a remedy, upon the hake 
| G 4 of 
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of a dreadful famine, in the year 1772, the ſuccour which che 
new Preſident and the Council lent to this afflicted nation, 
was, —ſhall I be believed in relating it? The landed intereſt 
of a whole kingdom, of a kingdom to be compared to France, 
was ſet up to public auction! They ſet up (Mr. Haſtings ſet 
up) the whole nobility, gentry, and freeholders; to the higheſt 
bidder. No preference was given to the ancient proprietors. | 
They muſt bid againſt every uſurer, every temporary adyen- 
turer, every jobber and ſchemer, every ſervant of every Euro- 
pean, or they were obliged to content themſelves, in lieu of 
their extenſive domains, with their houſe, and ſuch a penſion as 
the ſtate auctioneers thought fit to aſſign. In this general ca- 
lamity, ſeveral of the firſt nobility thought, and in all appear- 
ance juſtly, that they had better ſubmit to the neceſſity of this 
penſion, than continue, under the name of Zemindars, the ob- 
jects and inſtruments of a ſyſtem, by which they ruined their, 
tenants, and were ruined themſelves. Another reform has 
ſince come upon the back of the firſt ; and a, penſion. having 
been aſſigned to theſe unhappy perſons, in lieu of their heredi- 
tary lands, a new ſcheme of ceconomy has taken og and 
deprived them of that penſion, 

The menial ſervants of Engliſhmen, perſons (to uſe the 
emphatical phraſe of a ruined and patient Eaſtern chief) 
< whoſe fathers they would not have ſet with the dogs of their 
Jock,” entered into their patrimonial lands. Mr, Haſtings's 
banian was, after this auction, found poſſeſſed of tertitories 
yielding a rent of one hundred and forty thouſand pounds a 

year. $44 | OT: 
Such an univerſal proſcription, upon any pretence, has few 
examples. Such a proſcription, without even a pretence of 
- delinquency, has none, It ſtands by itſelf. . It ſtands as a 
monument to aſtoniſh the imagination, to confound the reaſon 
of mankind. I confeſs to you, when I firſt came to know this 
buſineſs in its true nature and extent, my ſurpriſe did a little 
— 5 my n I was in a manner ſtupified by the, 
des perate 
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deſperate boldneſs of a few obſcure young men, who, having 
obtained, by ways which they could not comprehend, a power, 
of which they ſaw neither the purpoſes nor the limits, toſſed. 
about, ſubverted, and tore to pieces, as if it were dn the gam- 
- bols of a boyiſh unluckineſs and malice, the moſt eſtabliſhed 
rights, and the moſt ancient-and moſt .revered inſtitutions, of 
ages and nations. Sir, I will not now trouble you with any 
detail with regard to what they have ſince done with theſe 
ſame lands and landholders; only to inform you, that nothing 
bas been ſuffered to ſettle for two ſeaſons together upon any 
baſis; and that the levity and inconſtancy of theſe mock le- 
giſlators were not the leaſt afflicting parts of the dppreflions 
" ſuffered under their uſurpation; nor will any thing give ſtabi- 
lity to the property of the natives, but an adminiſtration in 
England at once protecting and ſtable. The country ſuſtains, 
almoſt every year, the miſeries of a revolution. Ar preſent, _ 
all is uncertainty, miſery, and confuſion. There is to be found 
through theſe vaſt regions no longer one landed man, who is a 
reſource for voluntary aid, or an object for particular rapine. 
Some of them were, not long fince, great princes; they. poſ- 
ſeſſed treaſures, they levied armies, There was a zemindar in 
Bengal, (I forget his name) that, on the threat of an invaſion, 
ſupplied the Soubah of theſe provinces with the loan of a mil- 
lion ſterling. The asc this ay wands erg for a break- 
faſt at the bazar. | 
I ſhall now ſay a word or two on the Company? s Care 2 the 
commeicial intereſt of thoſe kingdoms. As it appears in the 
Reports, that perſons in the higheſt ſtations. in Bengal have 
adopted, as a fixed plan of policy, the deſtruction of all inter- 
mediate. dealers between the Company and the manufacturer, 
native merchants have diſappeared of courſe. The ſpoil of the 
revenues is the ſole capital which purchaſes the produce and 
manufactures; and through three- or . four foreign companies. 
tranſmits the official gains of individuals to Europe. No other 
commerce has an, exiſtence in Bengal. The tranſport. of its 
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plunder is the only traffic of the country. zb 
to the Appendix to the Ninth Report for a full account of the 


manner in which the Company have protected the commereial 
intereſts of Meir dominions in the Eaſt. 


In effeQ, Sir, ertry legal, tegular authority. ih matters of 


revenue, of political adminiſtration, of critninal law, of civil 
law, in many of the moſt eſſential parts of military diſcipline, 
bs laid level with the ground; and an oppreflive, irregular, ca- 


pricibus, unſteady, rapacious, and peculating deſpotiſm with a 
direct diſavowal of obedience to any authority at home, and 
without any fixed maxim, principle, or rule of proceeding; to 
guide them in India, is at preſetit the ſtate of your charter po 
vernment over great kingdoms, 

As the Company has made this ufe of their truſt, I ſhould 
ili diſcharge mine, if I refuſed to give my - moſt chearful vote 


for the redreſs of theſe abuſes, by putting the affairs of ſo large 


and valuable a part of the intereſts of this nation, and of man- 
kind, into ſome ſteady hands, poſſefling the confidence; and aſ- 


ſured of the ſupport of this Houſe, until pan be 1 to 


regularity; order, and conſiſtency. | 
I have touched the heads of ſome of the grievances of ths 
people, and the abuſes of government. But I hope and truft 


you will give me credit, when I faithfully affure you, that 


1 have not mentioned one fourth part of what has come to 
my knowledge in your Committee; and farther, I have full 
reaſon to believe, that not one fourth part of the. abuſes are 
come to my knowledge, by that or by any other means. Pray 
conſider what I have ſaid only as an nd et you in your 
inquiries. | 

It this then, Sir, has been the uſe made of the traft of poli: 
tical powers internal and external, given by you in the charter, 
the next thing to be ſeen is the conduct of the Company with 
regard to the commercial truſt, And here I will make a fait 


offer :—If it can be proved that they have acted' wiſely, pru- 


nnn 
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. That they have not 
done this, their preſent condition is proof fufficient. Their 
diſtreſſes are ſaid to be owing to their wars. This is not 
wholly true. ut if it were, is not that readineſs to engage in 
wars which diſtinguiſhes them, and for which the Committee 


of Secrecy has ſo branded their politics, founded on the falſeſt 


principles of mercantile ſpeculation? . , . This he illuſtrated 
by various inſtances, and conchaded thus: ]... . Now I afl, 
whether they have ever caleulated the clear produce of any 
given ſales, to make them tally with the four million of bills 
which ate come and coming upon them, fo as at the proper 

periods, to enable the one to liquidate the other? No, they 

have not. They are now obliged to borrow money of their 

own ſervants to purchaſe their inveſtment. The ſervants 
ſtipulate five per cent. on the capital they advance; if their 
bills ſhould not be paid at the time when they become due; 
and the value of the rupee on which they charge this intereſt 
is taken at two ſhillings and a penny. Has the Company ever 
troubled themſelves to inquite whether their ſales; can bear the 
payment of that intereſt; and at that rate of expence? Have 
they ones confidered the dilemma in whict, they: are placed; 
the ruin of their credit in the Eaſt. Indies; if they refuſe the 
| bills; the ruin of their credit and exiſtence in England; if they 
accept them? Indeed no trace of equitable government is found 
in their politics 3 not dne trace of commercial principle in their 
metcàntile dealing; and hende is the deepeſt and matureſt 
wildem bf Parliament demanded, and the beſt reſources of 

this Kingdom muſt be ſtrained to reſtore them; that is, ta 

reſtore the countries deftr6yed by the miſconduct of the Com- 
pany, and to reſtore the Company itſelf, ruined by the conſe- 
quences of weir FOE for nden, a wy were e bound te 

pipſerve, | Ec, 

If they had not eninſldmnty been, appriced of at the bt 
ties cottiniitted in India under their authority; if this tate df 
things had been as tnuch a diſcovery to them as it was to many 
of ys, we might flatter ourſelves that the detection of the 


abuſes 


** 
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abuſes would lead to their reformation. 1 will ot if 
the Court of Directors had not uniformly condemned every 
act which this Houſe or any of its Committees had con- 
demned ; if the language in which they expreſſed their diſap- 
probation againſt enormities and their authors had not been 
much more vehement and indignant than any ever uſed in this 
Houſe, I ſhould entertain ſome hopes. If they had not, on the 
other hand, as uniformly commended all their ſervants who 
had done their duty and obeyed. their orders, as they had hea- 
vily cenſured thoſe who rebelled, I might ſay, Theſe people 
ave been in an error, and when they are ſenſible of it, they 
will mend. But when I reflect on the uniformity of their ſup- 
pert to the objects of their uniform cenſure; and the ſtate of 
inſignificance and. diſgrace to which all of thoſe have been re- 
_ duced whom tbey approve; and that even utter ruin and pre- 
mature death have been among the fruits of their favour; 1 
muſt be convinced, that in this caſe, as in all others, hypocriſy 
is the only vice that never can be cured, 

- Attend, I pray you, to the ſituation and profjuciey of Ben- 
field, Haſtings, and others of that ſort. The laſt of theſe 
has been treated by the Company with an aſperity of repre · 
henſion that has no parallel. They lament, “ that the power 
of diſpoſing of their property for. perpetuity ſhould fall into 
ſuch hands. Vet for fourteen years, with little interruption, 
be has governed all their affairs, of every deſcription, with an 
abſolute ſway, He has had himſelf the means of heaping up 
immenſe wealth; and, during that whole period, the fortunes 
of hundreds have depended on his ſmiles and frowns, He bim+ 
ſelf tells you he is incumbered with two hundred and fifty 
| young gentlemen, ſome of them of the beſt families in England, 
all of whom aim at returning with vaſt fortunes to Europe in 
the prime of life. He has then two hundred and fifty of your 
children as his hoſtages for your good behaviour; and loaded 
for years, and he has been, with the execrations of the natives, 
with n cenſures of the Court of nnn and en. and 
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plaſted with reſolutions of this Houſe, he ſtill remains the moſt 
deſpotic power known in India. He domineers with an over- | 
bearing ſway in the aſſemblies of his pretended maſters; and it 
is thought in a degree raſh to venture to name his offences in 
this Houſe, even as grounds of a legiſlative remedy. x. 
On the other hand, conſider the fate of thoſe who have met 
with che applauſes of the Directors. Colonel Monſon, one of 
the beſt of men, had his days ſhortened by the applauſes, deſtitute 
of the ſupport, of the Company. General Clavering, whoſe. 
panegyric was made in every diſpatch. from England, whoſe 
- hearſe was bedewed with the tears, and hung round with eulo- 
gies of the Court of Directors, burſt an honeſt and indignant 
heart at the treachery of thoſe who ruined. him by their 
praiſes, | Uncommon patience and temper ſupported Mr. 
Francis a while longer under the baneful influence of the com- 
mendation of the Court of Directors. His health however 
gave way at length; and, in utter deſpair, he returned to Eu- 
rope. At his return the doors of the India Houſe were ſhut to 
the man, who had been the object of their conſtant admira- 
tion. He has indeed eſcaped with life, but he has forfeited ali 
expectation of credit, conſequence, party, and following. He 
may well ſay, Me nemo miniſiro fur erit, atque idea nulli comes 
. exeo, This man, whoſe deep reach of thought, whoſe large 
legiſlative conceptions, and whoſe grand plans of policy, make 
the moſt ſhining part of our Reports, from whence. we have 
all learned our leſſons, if we have learned any good ones; this 
man, from whoſe materials thoſe gentlemen who have aut 
| knowledged it have yet ſpoken as from a brief; this man, 
driven from his employment, diſcountenanced by the Directors, 
bas had no other reward, and no other diſtinction, but that 
inward & ſunſhine of the ſoul” which a good conſcience can. 
always beſtow. upon itſelf, He has not yet had ſo much 
as a good word, but from a perſon too inſignificant to make 
any other return for the means with which he has been fur- 
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Add to this, that from de higher i in ue to hs vs, 


every Britiſh ſubject, who, in obedience; to the Company's. or- 


ders, has been active in the diſcovery of peculations, has been 


1 Tuined, They have been driven from India. When they 


made their appeal at home they were not heard. When they 
- attempted to return they were ſtopped. No artifice of fraud, 
no violence of power, has W to > deſtroy” them in 
character as well as in fortune. 


I. Worſe, far worſe, has been the fate of the poor enditivets, 


the natives of India, whom the hypocriſy. of the Company has 
- bett ayed into complaint of oppreſſion, and diſcovery of pecu- 

lation. The firſt women in Bengal, the Ranni of Rajeſhahi, 
the Ranni of Burdwan, the Ranni of Amboa, by their weak 
and thoughtleſs truſt in the Company's honour and protection, 
are utterly ruined: the firſt of theſe women, a perſon of 
princely rank, and once of correſpondent- fortune, who paid 
above two hundred thouſand a year quit - rent to tlie State, is, 
according to very erediblein formation, ſo completely beggared 
as to ſtand] in need of the relief of ms. Mahomed Reza 
Khan, the ſecond Muſſulman in Bengal, for having been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ill omened honour of the countenance and 
protection of the Court of Directors, was, without the pre- 
* tence of any inquiry whatſoever into his conduct, ſtripped of 
all his employments, and reduced to the loweſt condition. 

© His ancient rival for power, the Rajah Nundeomar, was, by 
an infult on every thing which India holds reſpectable and ſa- 


cred, hanged in the face of all his nation, by the judges you 


ſent to protect that people; hanged for a pretended crime, 
upon an ex pf facto Britiſh act of Parliament, in the midſt of 
his evidence againſt Mr. Haſtings. The accuſer tliey ſaw 


hanged. The culprit, without acquittal or inquiry, triumphs 
on the ground of that murder; a murder not of Nundcomar 
only, but of all living teſtimony, and even of evidence yet un- 


born. From that time, not a complaint has been heard from 
| the 
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the * Seeking,” Al the griazances of India 
. found a complete remedy. : « 

Men will not lobk to acts of W to 3 to 
votes, and reſolutions. No; they are not ſuch fools. They 
will aſk, what is the road to power, credit, wealth, and ho- 
nours? They will aſk, what conduct ends in neglect, diſ- 
grace, poyerty, eile, priſon, and gibbet? | Theſe will teach 
them the courſe which they are to follow. It is your diſtri- 
bution of 'fheſe that will give the character and tone to 0 
1 All the reſt is miſerable grimacee. 

This, Sir, has bean their conduct; and it ten beet 
ofthe alteration which was inſenſibly made in their conſtitu- 
tion. The change was made inſenſibly; but it is now ſtrong 
and adult, and as public and declared, as it is fixed beyond all 
power of reformation. So that there is none who hears me, 
that is not as certain as I am, that the Company, in the fenſe 
in which it was formerly underſtood, has no exiſtence. The 
queſtion is, what injury you may do to the Proprietors of 
India fteck; for there are no ſach men to be injured. If the 
active ruling part of the Company who form the general 
court, who fill the offices, and direct the meaſures (the reſt tell 
for nothing) were perſons who held their ſtock as a means of 
their ſubſiſtence, who in the part they took were only con- 
cerned in the government of India, for the rife or fall of their 
dividend, it would be indeed a defective plan of policy. The 
intereſt of the people who are governed by them would not be 
their primary object; perhaps a very ſmall part of their con- 
ſideration at all. But then they might well be depended on, 
and, perhaps, more than perſons in other reſpects preferable, 
for preventing the peculations of their ſervants to their own 
prejudice. Such a body would not eaſily have left their trade 
as & ſpoil to the avarice of thoſe who received their wages. But 
now things are totally reverſed. The ſtock is of no value; » 
whether it be the qualification of a Director or Proprietor ; 
Aud it is impoſſible that it ſhould, A Directors qualification 

KCN | may 
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may be worth about two thouſand five hundred pounds—arid 


the intereſt, at eight per cent. is about one hundred and ſixty 


pounds a year. Of what value is that, whether it riſe to ten, 
or fall to fix, or to nothing, to him whoſe ſon, before he is in 


Bengal two months, and before he deſcends. the ſteps of the 


Council Chamber, ſells the grant of a ſingle contract for forty 
thouſand pounds? Accordingly the ſtock is bought up in 
_ qualifications. The vote is not to ptotect the ſtock, but the 


ſtock is bought to acquire the vote; and the end of the vote is 
to cover and ſupport, againſt juſtice, ſome; man of power who 


bas made an obnoxious: fortune in India; or to maintain in 


power thoſe who are actually employing it in the acquiſition of 
ſuch a fortune; and to avail themſelves in return of his pa- 
tronage, that he may ſhower the ſpoils of the Eaſt, © barbarie 
pearl and gold,“ on them, their families, and dependents. - So 


that all the relations of the Company are not only changed, 


but inverted.; The ſervants in India are not appointed by the 


Directors, but the Directors are choſen by them. The trade 


is carried on with their capitals. To them the revenues of the 
country are mortgaged. The ſeat of the ſupreme power is in 
Calcutta. The houſe in Leadenhall Street is nothing more 
than a change for their agents, factors, and deputies, to meet 
in, to take care of their affairs, and ſupport their intereſts; and 
this ſo avowedly, that we ſee the known agents of the delin- 
quent ſervants marſhalling and diſciplining their . * 
the prime ſpokeſmen in all their aſſemblies. 

I therefore conclude, what you all muſt conclude, that this 
body, being totally perverted from the purpoſes of its inſtitu- 
tion, is utterly incorrigible; and becauſe they are incorrigible, 
both in conduct and conſtitution, power ought to be taken. out 


| of their hands; juſt on the ſame principles on which have been 


made all the juſt changes and revolutions of government that 
yy taken place ſince the ne of the worll. | 
Vr. A Har. 1, 1783.7 
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MX. aka I riſe with the deepeſt anxiety to 6 
your to prevent the farther progreſs of this hill; - becauſe, 
in my opinion, it deſtroys the ancient, eſtabliſhed forms of 
all parliamentary proceedings in this Houſe, violates the na- 
tional faith, ſubverts every principle of juſtice and equity, 
and gives a mortal ſtab to this free Conſtitution. Sir, the 
forms of proceeding in this Houſe were wiſely eſtabliſhed by 
our anceſtors, after the moſt mature deliberation, as a guard 
againft ſurpriſe by any Miniſters, and to give our conſtituents 
timely information of what was doing in Parliament, that 
the collected wiſdom of the nation might be appealed to, and 
known, on every occaſion of moment. This accounts for 
the flowneſs of our proceedings, compared with the mode of 
paſſing bills in the other Houſe of Parliament, Their Lord- 
ſhips have no conſtituents, whom it is a duty to conſulr, In 
the progreſs of this bill, the invariable rules and orders of 
the Houſe have been ſet aſide without the leaſt ſhadow of ne- 
ceffity, almoſt without the ſlighteſt pretence; and the bill 
continues to be hurried on with indecent haſte. When the *2 
right honourable Secretary moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the better regulation of the Eaſt- India Company, be ſtated 
the deſperate condition of the Company's finances as the ſole: 
ground on which be ſtood, He repreſented it as a caſe of ab- 
ſolute and immediate neceſſity for the interpoſitian of the Le- 
giſlature. Heexpreffly diſclaimed every other motive, although 
he invidiouſly went at large into every ſuppoſed delinquency 
of Mr. Haftings, and almaſt every other ſervant of the Com- 
pany, for many years. He did not, indeed, in terms aſſert, 
that the Company were in a ſtate of bankruptcy, but he de- 
clared, that they. owed five millions more than they were able 
to pay, and went into a variety of accounts, without any at- 
tempt at che ſmalleſt proof of what he advanced, or calling for + 
a ſingle paper, in fo great a vatiety of matter. He pledged him- 
felt for che moſt ſcrupulous accuracy, yet, in the very moment, 
forgot to give the * credir for an immende floating pro- | 
1 Vot. II. | | H ; _ pert ys 
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perty, for all their ſtores, goods, and merchandiſes, in the 
ware houſes at Calcutta, Bencoolen, Bombay, Fort St. George, 
and other factories in the Eaſt. An omiſſion of this impor- 
tance could not proceed from ignorance, where infinite pains 
were taken to examine into the moſt minute particulars ; nor 
from careleſſneſs, where no trace of a heedleſs inattention or 
forgetſulneſs was ever obſerved. It argued a total want of 
good faith, a deliberate reſolution of taking the Houſe by ſur- 
priſe, and it ſucceeded with a weary, puzzled, and embarraſſed 
audience. Leave was given to bring in the bill. | 
Sir, I do not only complain of an omiſſion of this magnitude 
on the credit ſide of this pretended. account of the Eaſt-India 
Company's affairs, but likewiſe of the ſuppreſſion of ſome in- 
terreſting facts, which ought to have been brought forward, 
and placed in a full light. It appears by the printed accounts 
of the General State of the Affairs of the Eaſt-India Company, 
publiſhed by order of the General Court, “ that the arrivals 
have been put ſo much out of their ordinary courſe, that only 
_ thirteen ſhips arrived in the ſeaſon 1782, and eleven in the 
ſeaſon 1783, while forty-five are left to arrive in 1784, beſides 
ten more, which are now abroad, and will be kept in India, ſo 
as to arrive in 1785, at the ſame time with moſt of thoſe now 
under diſpatch from hence.“ Was it, Sir, conſiſtent with can- 
dour or juſtice, to ſuppreſs facts of this moment, in a long 
and laboured inveſtigation of every circumſtance reſpecting 
, the firſt. commercial 5 in the world ? The reaſon, | 


| pany on as ſolid a 3 as s the moſt e Proprietor 

„ <buld wiſh, or the moſt avaricious and graſping Miniſter de- 
N fire; but, alas! it is a diſtant day, and the moment is preſ- 

"Ling, big with the fate of Miniſters: Needy dependents grow 

. -importunate and clamorous, as being uſed not to give, but to 

take credit. Preſent plunder is preferred to future golden 
. of all the treaſures of the Eaſt, and with conſummate 

Th | 3 prudence, 
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prudence, amid all the e changes of this political, 
miniſterial life. It was artful to keep back all the reſources of 


the Company, and enlarge only on their preſent difficulties, 
which were brought on by the late war, and the reſtraints laid 


by Parliament on their power of extricating themſelves by 
extending their credit in the circulation of bonds to a moderate 
amount. The unfairneſs of the whole proceeding muſt ſtrike 
every man. A noble Lord (Lord Mahon) near me, with an 
honeſt zeal, has called the bill an infamous bill. No epithet 


can, in my opinion, reach the enormity of its guilt, and, there- 


fore, I ſhall content myſelf with calling it a ſwindling bill, 
drawn and preſented by the right honourable Secretary to ob- 


tain money on falſe pretences, 


A lawyer (Mr. Nichols) on the fide, who ſpoke laſt, has 
told us, that the Company are actually bankrupts, becauſe 


they have not paid their debts, nor can they at preſent. Is 
| then, every man, who does not, or can not, pay every legal 
.demand, a bankrupt ? Has the worthy member no more de- 
licacy for the characters of ſo many illuſtrious perſons all 
around him? I reſpect the honour of the majority here too 
highly to ſuffer them to be called bankrupts. Such an aſſer- 


tion ſhall not go forth to the world uncontradicted. Is the 


learned gentleman yet to be taught the difference between 


bankruptcy. and inſolvency ? The right honourable Secretary 


was more cautious : he did not pronounce the Company 


bankrupt, He only endeayoured to make them out inſolvent 


at preſent, to the amount of five millions, with little chance 


of a future day of payment, without his generous aſſiſtance. 
The-ſame lawyer aſſures us, that the preſent bill is neither a 


bill of confiſcation nor disfranchiſement. He will excuſe me 
for ſtating to the Houſe my reaſons for believing it both,— 


What is the idea of confiſcation ? Is it not the ſeizing by vio- 
lence the property of one individual, and transferring it to an- 
other? It is impoſſible for this to take effect ia a fuller and 
—_ manner than is directed by the Eaſt-India bull. I defy 
d RA any 
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any lawyer to ſhew me an act of confiſcation more . forcibly 
drawn. The words of the fourth clauſe of this bill are, (The 
Directors of the ſaid United Company, and all other officers 
and miniſters, and ſervants thereof, are hereby enjoined, im- 
\mediately upon the requiſition of the ſaid Commiſioners, fig- 
nified under their hands and ſeals, to deliver up to them, (rhe 
new Commiſſioners) or to ſuch perſon or perſons as they ſhall 
for that purpoſe appoint, all ſuch lands, tenements, houſes, 
warehouſes,. buildings, books, records, documents, charters, 
acts, inſtruments, papers, ſhips, veſſels, goods, wares, and 
merchandiſes, money, ſecurities for money, and all other 
effects whatſoever.” Imagination is at a loſs even to gueſs at 
the moſt inſignificant tzifle, which has here eſcaped the harpy 
claws of a rayenous coalition. One idea, indeed, generally pre- 
cedes the word confiſcation, and that is guilt. In the preſent 
inſtance, no crime whatever has been alledged. The argument 
of the right honourable Secretary for the bill, was the actual 
poverty of the Company; the real motive we all know is the 
certainty of the preſent ſpoils, with future acetuing wealth, 
and immenſe patronage, to enrich an Indian heptarchy of his 
creation, and, through his tame Ne the en viceroy 
e 

In the bill, Sir, as drawn and preſented to the Houſo by the 
right honourable Secretary, there is no clauſe inſerted of any 
truſt created for the benefit of the Proprietprs. In the Com- 
mittee, indeed, the words have been added, * in truſt for, and 
for the benefit of, the Proprietors;” but in caſe of the groſſeſt 
abuſe of truſt, to whom is the appeal? To the Proprietors? 
No, Sir, they are to have no farther concern with their own 
property. Is it not, then, confiſcated ? The appeal is to a ma- 
jority in either Houſe of Parliament, which the moſt driveling 
Miniſter could not fail to ſecure with a 9 of me two 

millions ſterling given by this bill. 
Dir, the bill is ſaid not to be a bill of Aaskkanchtsledt be- 
cauſe it does not take from the Tan their right to an 
excluſive 
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excluſive trade or monopoly. Was this monopoly the only 
franchiſe of the Proprietors? There is property in this king- 
dom to which a franchiſe is annexed, The franchiſe may be 
taken away, yet the property remain, To a freedom, for 
inſtance, is annexed a right of voting for members of Par- 
liament. We have ſeen that franchiſe taken away, and 
yet the freehold remained untouched ;- but ſurely the free- 
holder loudly and juftly complained of the disfranchiſement. 
The caſe is parallel as to Eaſt-India ſtock. Perſons poſſeſſed of 
ſtock to a certain amount, are entitled to vote for the appoint- 
ment of their ſeryants, both at home and abroad, to manage 
their property, in which they are always clear ſighted, to diredt 
and ſuperintend all their concerns, with a general power of 
control. This, ſurely, is a moſt valuable franchiſe; it was 
underſtood to be puchaſed with the ftock. The purchaſe 
money was more conſiderable from this intrinfic value, which 
it was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. The franchiſe is to be taken away 
by the bill, and yet one gentleman amongſt us can affert, that 
. the Eaft-India Proprietors will not be disfranchiſed. God for- 
did the people of England ſhould have many ſuch defenders of 
their franchiſes and liberties in a Houſe of Commons! 

If the Houſe, Sir, will attend to what has paſſed fince the 
introduction of this bill among us, they will ſee, that if we 
mean to preſerve our aneient parliamentary forms of proceed- 
ing, we cannot ſuffer the farther progreſs of this bill, — 

When leave was moved for its in:roduction, the right honou 
rable Secretary, as the ſole motive of his conduct, gave an 
alarming account of the deſperate ſtate of the finances of the 
Company. He painted in the darkeſt colours the ſtate of their 
debts and incumbrances, which he made amount to ſeveral mil- 
lions. A worthy member of this Houſe, (Mr. Samuel Smith) 
a Director of the Eaſt- India Company, flatly contradicted the 
aſſertions of the Secretary, and pledged himſelf to prove the 
unfairneſs of all his calculatiofs. The Company have ſince 
. given to the public a very different ſtate of their affairs. It 
comes authenticated by every proper authority, Nathaniel 
| H 3 Smith, 
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_ Smith, Eſq. Chairman of the Eaſt-India Company, John. 
Annis, : Auditor of Indian Accounts, and Samuel Nicholl, 
« Accountant. Theſe accounts we may examine at our leiſure, 
and ſcrutiniſe with the moſt minute exactneſs. We have a clear 
„ ſtatement of the debts, credits, and effects of the Eaſt-India 
Company,“ carried up to December 1, 1783. But where is 
the account of the right honourable Secretary to be found ? 
That does not admit of ſuch a ſcrutiny: that is authenticated 
by no ſignature, nor proved by any paper on our table. No 
two perſons in this Houſe agree to- day in the particulars of 
the long, Laboured harrangue of yeſterday. There is a pre- 
ciſion in what is thrown on paper, but then it is liable to de- 
tection, and even ſeems to invite an acute examination. Here 
then, Sir, the honour and juſtice of this Houſe are deeply 
concerned. One member brings forward a bold aſſertion of 
various facts, on the truth of which he aſks leave to bring in a 
very harſh and ſevere bill, to uſe no more violent expreſſion. 
Another member, more immediately concerned, having the 
| proofs daily under his eye, denies the truth of every propoſi- 
tion advanced by the member who moved for the bill, and dares 


him to the proof at your bar. Here can be no deception. The 


challenge is perfectly fair. No demonſtration can be ſuperior 
do that drawn from figures. The challenge, however, is de- 
. clined. No proof whatever is offered in ſupport, of the bill. 
The caſe then is at iſſue, and every principle of juſtice forbids 
us to proceed till the facts are aſcertained, till we know-whe- 
ther a real neceſſity exiſts, or whether it is made the pretence 
to colour a deep aid. plan of ambition, wealth, and power. 
The forms of Parliament are Kant to be n and then 

its independency. | 
This bill, Sir, appears to me to violate the 295 auth faith 
in a high degree, for it annihilates the charter of the Eaſt In- 
dia Company, purchaſed of the public, and ſecured by- the 
ſanction of Parliament. Phe violation of the American 
charters, which has been followed by the loſs of our empire 
. : 15 ; — 2 in 
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in the Weſt, would have deterred any Miniſters leſs raſh, leſs 
impetuous, from this dangerous experiment of tampering with 
charters. Not a corporation in the kingdom, not a charter, 
not the Great Charter of our liberties,- not a deed, not a con- 
tract, not a document, not a ſecurity, no ſpecies of property, 
can be ſafe againſt unprincipled men, acting thus in the ple- 
nitude and wantonneſs of power. This charter did not owe its 
birth to the fooliſh prepoſſeſſions or mad prodigality of any of 
the Plantagenets, Tudors, or Stuarts, in favour of their ſervile 
courtiers or intereſted dependents. It was a fair purchaſe 
made of the publie, an equal compact for reciprocal advantages 
between the nation at large and the body of the Proprietors. 
The purchaſe money has been actually received by the public, 
and, conſequently, the Proprietors have a juſt claim to what 
was ſtipulated in their favour. I agree, Sir, that there is no 
charters which may not be forfeited from delinquency, but the 
charter of the city of London, for they are excepted by an ex- 
preſs act of our glorious Deliverer, from the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving the peace of the capital ; but no delinquency of any 
| Kind is now made a charge againſt the Eaſt-India Directors, 
Proprietors, or any of their ſervants. The diſtreſs of their 
circumſtances alone was alledged as warranting ſuch a bill. 
I am very ready to admit, that the ſervants of the Company 
have heen guilty of the moſt enormous crimes in the Eaſt, Is 
that a reaſon for puniſhing the Directors and Proprietors in 
Leadenhall Street ? Has the leaſt degree of guilt been imputed 
to them? I wiſh rather to add to their powers over their own 
ſervants, and then I am fatisfied that guilt of the deepeſt dye 
would ſpeedily be followed with the moſt exemplary puniſh- 
ment. I ſee no objection to giving the Directors moſt of the 
powers of this bill. It would be highly politic. Let me ſtate 
to the recollection of the Houſe a recent tranſaction, in which 
the intereſt of the Company and the national honour were 
deeply wounded. When, after every poſſible delay, the au- 
thors of the late revolution at Madras, and the ſubſequent 
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murder of Lord Pigot, were brought into an Engliſh court 
of juſtice, and a jury pronounced them guilty, What was the 
ſentence ?- A trifling melt, and not an hour's unpriſanment. 
The fine which they paid in court was ſcarcely a fiftieth part 
of the ſpoils of a wicked uſurpation of the ſupreme government, 
both civil and military, followed by the death of the Gover- 
nor. The public were inſulted, even in the hour of trial, by a 
vain oſtentation of what the criminals were prepared to have 
diſgorged, before the fears of their troubled conſciences were 
quieted by a ſolemn mockery of juſtice, Such a conduct 
marked the partial and feeble hand of the law at home; for 
- ſurely, Sir, ſuch crimes called for ſeverity to deter future de- 
linquents. ' They may from this lenity learn with perfect 
ſafety, and immenſe profit, to perpetrate the willing crimes of 
mutiny, rebellion, and murder. 

I have no objection, I confeſs, to reſtraining the Laſi-ladia 
Company to the primary object of their charter, to their ori- 
ginal views of commerce. I little reliſh the idea of a few mer- 
chants goveruing, as ſovereigns, the three powerful ſtates of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa. It is totally inconſiſtent with po- 
litical order, and the ſubordination of Britiſh ſubjects. The 
Jeſuits were juſtly expelled from almoſt every government in 

the old and new world, not from a ſyſtem of filly tenets, 
which not one in a hundred of them believed, but from their 
eſtabliſhing the im per um in imperio, which no ſtate ever ſuf- 
_ fered with impunity. I venerate the wiſe maxim of a com- 
wercial policy, that, while it is adding to the national wealth, 
forms an invincible. bulwark by the” ſtrength of a'powerful 
navy ; but I deteſt a ſcandalous, heterogeneous trafic of war 
and trade, plunder and commerce, peculation and murder, ex- 
tortion, rapine, and corruption. The national character has been 
loſt in Hindoſtan. Provinces and kingdoms have been bought 
and fold by the Aſiatic Generals and Governors of the Com- 
pany, againſt the ſtrongeſt orders of the Directors and Pro- 
unn 1 the * hives * dane of Ge molt harraleſs Princes 
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ever teigned, ſex to ſale. The miſchief ſoon reaches Europe, 
and we experience at home all the ealamities which Rome ſuf- 
fered in the declenſion of her empire, and from the {ame quar- 
ter, from the Eaſt. We are ruined. by the luxury and vena 
lity of our own deſpicable offspring, and all the vices of tha 
Eaſt, which they propagate here too ſucceſsfully, when they 
return 40-purchaſe-proteRion and indemnity for their crimes, 
I therefore, Sir, highly approve a bill for the government of the 


territorial poſſeſnous and tevenues of India, which ought te - 


depend on the State; but the regulation of all commercial 
concerns, I ſhall ever think, ought to reſt with the Proprie- 
tors and Directors. This is their province; to this they are as 
eompetent as they are en to dominion and the care of 


empir 88. 


Sir, I look upon this bill as the bitter bin of the coalition. 
4 the fatal conſequences of the noble Lord's attack on the 


American charters, 1 cannot think he would have ventured on 


this dire violation of the franchiſes and property of a great 
Company, if he had not been in impious league with ſo daring 
a colleague, Not a man who hears me can believe that ſuch a 
bill had ever appeared, if the wordy war had gone on between 
the two Secretaries. The noble Lord, indeed, has made ſome 
former faint attempts, and, for a good while, caſt a longing eye 
on the fair prey, but he dreaded his opponent. When he had 
ſecured a fit accomplice, the plan and ſhare of. the plunder was 
adjuſted, and the robbing of the Eaſt-India Company reſolved. 
The Duumvira, auro, argento, ere, not flands ohgferinndo, but 
rapurnds, proceeded by the bill to the ſeizure and confiſcation 
of all monies, ſecurities for money, goods, wares, merchan- 
diſes, &c. &c. &c. with as little icruple as in elder times any 


iumwirate or decemvirate ever uſed. 


1 proteſt, Sir, I do not feel the leaft perſonality againſt either 
of the members of the coalition; but I dread the monſtrons, 
unnatural union of ſuch incongruous, diſcordant particles, be- 
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cauſe they could ouly be brought to coaleſce for the diviſion of 
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the public ſpoils, for the ſharing of all power among them- 
ſelves, to the deſtruction of the public liberty, and the inde- 
pendency of this Houſe. I believe that the noble Lord poſ- 
ſeſſes the moſt perfect perſonal integrity. His own probity is 
unblemiſhed ; but a luſt of power, and an unlucky indolence of 
temper, combined to make him, through the courſe of the laſt 
war, connive at almoſt every man in every department flee- 

eing the public beyond the example of all former times. His 
own hands were clean: not ſo thoſe of the whole tribe of his 
contractors and dependents, The noble Lord has a rich vein 
of pure, elegant, claſſical wit, the moſt eaſy manners, and un- 
affected good nature, with every amiable and companionable 
quality. He is formed to be admired and beloved as a private 
' nobleman. Would to Heaven I could commend his reverence 
for the Conſtitution, his love of liberty, and his zeal for the 
preſervation of thoſe noble privileges and franchiſes which are 
the birthright of Engliſhmen ! With his colleague I have ated 
againſt his Lordſhip for many years. I fought by his fide 
through the whole American war, and in all the ſpirited ſtrug- 
gles againſt the too-great power of the Crown, I have fre- 
quently been in raptures from the ſtrains of his manly elo- 
quence, the force of his reaſoning, and the torrent of his ora- 
tory : ſo perfect a parliamentary debater this Houſe has never 
known. I grieve when I recolle& how unavailing all our te- 
dious ſtruggles have been, and that ſo large a part of the em- 
pire has been torn from us; but I am indignant when I ſee the 
noble Lord in one of the higheſt offices of the State, brought 
back to power, and careſſed by the very man who undertook 
to impeach him as the great criminal of the State, the cor- 
rupter of Parliament, the author and contriver of our ruin. 
He proteſted, that he could not truſt himſelf in the ſame room 
with him. At another time he ſaid, he conſented to paſs for 
the moſt infamous man in this, or any country, if he ever 
made part of an Adminiſtration with the noble Lord in the 
blue . do not forget Sir, attending my Sovereign 
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+ . the laſt year, by the command of the freeholders of Middle- 

| ſex, to thank His Majeſty for having removed from his coun- 
cil men, under whoſe adminiſtration calamities, ſo many and 
ſo great, have befallen this kingdom, and for appointing Mi- 
niſters, in whom this country had, and are willing to have, the 
fulleſt confidence. That confidence could never have been 
loſt, but by the dereliction of every principle, and every pro- 
miſe. The right honourable Secretary aſſured us, in tha firſt 
week after his acceſſion to power, that he found every thing 
much worſe than he could have ſuſpected. Has he inſtituted 
the leaſt inquiry into the cauſes of the diſmemberment of the 
empire, and of the diſgraces of the Britiſn fleet during ſo great 
a part of the laſt war, for which he has ſo often ſolemnly 
pledged himſelf? Ii breach of repeated public engagements, 
and almoſt daily pompous profeſſions, he has joined the enemy 
of America, hy which he has loſt the confidence of America, 
which he had acquired in ſome n and might . made 
uſeful to this country. | 

Sir, another ſtrong objeckion to this bill 1 Good ho 
enormous power, in the end, to-accrue to the Crown, perhaps 
directly by colluſion with its Miniſter. It is, Sir, a patronage 
of above two millions ſterling a year, of which the Company 
will be deprived. Wherever ſuch a patronage falls, it cannot 
fail to oyerturn the balance of power in this well-poiſed conſti- 
tution. All the Governor Generals, Lieutenant Governors, 
Counſellors, Preſidents, Council of Commerce, Factors, 
Writers, every thing civil and military, from the General to 
the Subaltern, in the various eſtabliſhments throughout Aſia, 
and at home, every thing of profit in Leadenhall Street, to the 
very warehouſemen, clerks, and porters of the houſe, are in- 
cluded. Such an influence could never be withſtood. I con- 
{oled myſelf, Sir, under the loſs: of America, becauſe as the 
firſt object of my wiſhes. is the immortality of the liberties of 
my country, and I had always thought © that the influence 
ol the Crown had mereaſed, was increaſing, and ought to. be 


IO diminiſhed,” 
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diminiſhed,” three propofitions regularly ſupported by one 
half of the Coalition, and regularly oppoſed by the other half, 
the conſiderable diminution of regal power by the loſs of the 
appointment of thirteen Governors, thirteen Lieutenant Go- 
vernors, Chief Juſtices, Attorney and Solicitor Generals, Re- 
ceivers, Cuſtom-houſe Officers, &c. &c. with the military go- 
vernment of Minorca, and the two Floridas, no longer ren- 
dered the Crown an object of terror. If, however, the im- 
menſe patronage of Aſia is to be given to the Crown, its 
overgrown power muſt foon ſwallow up the” two other 


- branches of the Legiſlature, and the Sovereign of England 


will become as perfect a deſpot as the Monarch of France, 
Spain, or Pruſſia. If it is to be ſeifed by a Miniſter at the head 
of a proud and hateful ariſtocracy, both the Sovereign and the 
People will be the ſlaves of a faction. One only reſource will 
remain in the great revolution of human events, which the 


- womb of time may bring forth, a circumſtance not to be re- 


gretted, perhaps to be wiſhed, by the real friends of humanity. 
It is an event pofliblj not very diſtant, that the French, 
Dutch, and Portugueſe, as well as the Engliſh, may be en- 


_ tirely fwept away from the countries in the Eaſt, which they 


have cruelty laid waſte, and made the theatre of the moſt fla- 
gitious enormities. The peaceful natives will then be at reſt, 
Happy under the mild goverument of their own princes. Com- 


merce will no longer be fettered by a monopoly, but ſpread 


its ſwelling fails as freely over the gulph of Bengal and the In- 
dian ſeas, as on the coaft of China and Japan, on the Atlantic, 
or the Mediterranean. | 

May I beg the indulgence of the Houſe for a very few more 
words? We have an act to prevent officers of the Cuſtoms 
and Exciſe from voting at elections of members to ſerve in Par- 
hament; a truly wiſe and excellent regulation, dictated by the 


ſpirit of liberty. Should this bill paſs into a law, I will move 


the fams kind of bill with reſpect to every man employed un- 
der che K Eaſt-India commiſſion, to diminiſh, in ſome. 
| te 5 
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degree, the incredible weight of influence which it will create. 
I will bring to the teſt the conſiſtency of the great Whig fa- 
milies, of whoſe ſupport we have heard fo much from the 
right honourable Secretary; and I doubt not of the effec- 
tual aſſiſtance of every independent character in the Houſe, 1 
do not, however, deſpair of the total rejection of the preſent 
bill. I will only add, that if we do not ſtrangle the monſter in 
its birth, it will deſtroy ene * the Parliament 
and People. 


WIr regard to the prodigality and abuſe that 3 of late 
marked the conduct of the Company's ſervants, and brought on 
the embarraſſmen ts under which the Company avowedly la- 
bour, what rational ground of expectation is there for the 
Houſe to form an opinion upon, that the ſame prodigality and 
abuſe will not continue, and any relief about to be given will 
prove efficacious? How is the Houſe to know what the real 
ſtate of the Company's affairs is at this moment? and without 
knowing it, how is it poffible to apply meafures of relief ade- 
quate to the neceſſity of the caſe? The ſtatement of the Di- 
rectors in their Report is one continued fyſtem of fallacy, 
omiſſion, and error. The letter of Mr. Haſtings, dated Fort 
William at Bengal, December 16, 1489, with the three ſtate- 
ments annexed, are equally imperfect and deluſive. In order 
to convince the Houſe that this is not merely affertion, let us 
go into an exaniination of the Report of the Directors, and of 
the letter and ſtatements ſent over by Mr. Haſtings, dated 16th 
of December, 1783, and the letter from the Governor Ge- 
neral and Council, dated Bengal, Feb. 7, 1784, and ex- 
amine the ſtatements given in the difterent papers, and 
we ſhall clearly perceive that the over eredits taken, or 
the charges omitted or under- rated by the Directors in the 
eſtimate of their commercial fund for ſix years, ending in 
March 1790, amount to Hore than three millions; other cal- 
culations 
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culations made by gentlemen, who underſtand the ſubject bef- 
ter; carry the deficiency much higher, even to the amount of 


millions more than I have ſtated. 


The Directors, in their eſtimate of the charges in India, have 
under-rated thoſe charges to the amount of 882,080l. a year, 
which in ſix years would amount to 5, 292, 480l., they have 
omitted to provide for the intereſt of their bond debt in India, 
to the amount of 400, oool. a year; which in ſix years come to 
2,400,0001; ; and they have taken credit for an increaſe of re- 
venue from Benares, and from the Calcutta Cuſtoms, to the 
amount of 292,500l., which I am convinced will never be re- 
alized,wand which in fix years will amount to 1,755,000. 
Theſe ſeveral ſums taken together come to 9, 747, 480l.; from 


Which it will reſult, that inſtead of having an annual ſurplus 
in India, of 1,091, 546l., as the Directors have ſtated, the an- 


nual balance againſt their Indian revenue will be 1, 624, 580l., 
and yet nothing allowed for victualling the King's ſhips and 
pay of regiments, which already amount to 782, 391l.— The 


whole over credit taken by the Directors in the above two 


eſtimates, amount to 12, 4, 480l. on the eſtimated period of 
ſix years. | 
Ihe bills already drawn, or expected by the Company, 


amount to 4, 8 10, 236l.; the proviſion made by the Directors, 


for bills to be drawn in the whole period of ſix years, is only 


5,65 5,6681.; of which ſo great a part is already abſorbed, that 


only 836, 432l. is left to anſwer all the bills that may be drawn 
in the laſt four of the eſtimated years. | | 
The bond debt in India amounts to 6,192,2071., and this was 
to be diſcharged, partly by the appropriation of certain debts, 
charged upon ſome ruined princes and inſolvent renters, whoſe 
[debts the Directors ſaid themſelves were good for nothing, at 
the ſame moment that they took credit for them: and partly 
by the ſuppoſed ſavings out of a ſuppoſed annual ſurplus in 
India, ſtated at 1,091,5461., which ought to be converted into 
an annual deficiency of 1,624, 5801S that in this ſtatement of 
REY, the 
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che bonded debt, nothing was charged for S debts at 
Bombay, which muſt be conſiderable, and of which there was 
no account produced; that the bonds of that Preſidency 
(bearing nine per cent. intereſt) were at fifty per cent. diſ- 
count, and that this government had no money to pay even 
the intereſt. | 

All the calculations of the Directors i in their eftimata are 
grounded on the aſſumption, that India is in a ſtate of profound 
peace, and is likely to continue ſo for {ix years to come. Upon 
what authority is that aſſumption built? It appears by no au- 
thentic document, that India is yet in a ſtate of peace; on the 
contrary, in the very laſt diſpatches that arrived from Bengal, 
the direct reverſe is allowed. 

Mr. Haſtings, who always writes currente ae and hol 
powers of the pen are infinite, is carried away by the rapidity 
with which his quill runs, and in a paragraph much better 
written than I could pretend to have dene n with all ima- 
ginary ſelf- importance, a 

« During a period of five years, we have maintained a con- 
ce tinued and deſperate ſtate of war in every part of India; we 
© have ſupported your other Preſidencies not by ſcanty and 
« ineffectual ſupplies, but by an anxious anticipation of all 
« their wants, and by a moſt prompt and liberal relief of 
«© them; we have aſſiſted the China trade, and have provided 
larger inveſtments from this Preſidency than it has ever fur- 
e niſhed in any given period of the ſame length, from the firſt 
* hour of its eſtabliſhment to the preſent time. In the per- 
4 formance of theſe ſervices we have ſought but little pecu- 
* niary, aſſiſtance from home; unwilling to add to the domeſtic 
embarraſſments of our honourable employers, we have 
e avoide® drawing on you for ſupplies, upon many occaſions 
< that would heve juſtified us in ſeeking ſuch aſſiſtance. In 
all the exertions of this government, great and ſucceſsful as 
they have been, it has upheld itſelf with its own reſources; 
«© theſe, non, are not now ſo unincumbered as at the com- 
a © mencement - 
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n mencement of our difficulties; yet, conſidering the various 


© purpoſes to which they have been applied, they ate but im- 


* paired, and require only a ſhort interval of peace to reſtore 


« them to more than their former vigour and abundance. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer may have his hopes, that 


the Company will go on more proſperouſly in future, than it 
has done hitherto; paſt experience leads me to think the con- 


trary. If therefore the right honourable gentleman carries his 


hopes with him, my fears remain, and I fee no reaſon to part 


with them for more pleaſant ſenſations. 

Having acquired the independency I poſſeſs i in the ſervice 
of the Eaſt-India Company, it may be thought my conduct 
this day favours of ingratitude to my benefactors. To ſuch 
an arrangement I beg leave to plead not guilty ; no one of the 
ſervants of the Eaſt-India Company wiſhes better to its real 
intereſts than I do. But IT make a great diſtinction between 
the Eaſt-India Company and its component parts. For the 
Company I feel every poſſible emotion of gratitude and reſpect, 


Towards the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors, 


I am impreſſed with very different ſentiments. The firſt has 
uniformly honoured me with their oppoſition; and, indeed, 1 
believe Mr. Haſtinge does not conſider himſeff much more 
obliged to them than I do. For the Court of Proprietors alfo- 


L entertain no very eminent degree of reſpedt. Having thus 


cleared myſelf from one imputation, another I yet remain 
liable to, requires that I ſhould ſay ſomething on that head. I 
mean with regard to Mr. Haſtings, whoſe name 1 have fre- 
quently had occaſion to mention in the courſe of what I have 


faid, and undoubtedly not always with the moſt profound re- 


ſpect. To Mr. Haſtings, however, 1 feel no enmity ; I have 
held a conteſt with him for ſix years together, but M are both 
men of too warm paſſions to harbour any reſentments againft 
each other. The object of our conteſt is now at an end, and 
ſo ought the temporary impreſſion of it to be. I can very 
Lately ſay, I am not actuated by * unfriendly mative againſt 
Mr. 
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Mr. Haſtings perſonally, and I am perfectly ready to acquit 
him of feeling any againſt me. Every thing that I have ſaid 
this day relative to Mr. Haſtings, I would have ſaid had Mr. 
Haſtings been preſent. Indeed he may be ſaid to be preſent 
by his Repreſentatives. [A loud laugh. ] Mr. Haſtings how- 
ever knows, that I never was very anxious of concealing any 
opinion oppoſite to his own, that he might happen to hold. 1 
have uniformly convinced Mr. Haſtings, while in India, that I 
had not that foible among the ay. others that LR mark 
my character. x 
Mr. Haſtings: has great ralngny; but he. is a man, whoſe 
warmth of imagination, and force of feeling, diminiſhes, and in 
a great degree deſtroys the operation of his judgement, whence 
in a variety of inſtances his predictions have proved untrue, 
and his opinions have been contradicted by events. In proof of 
the truth of this character, when I Rated in Council at Ben- 
gal the probability of Hyder Ally's invading the Carnatic, . 
Mr. Haſtings treated the idea as fanciful and improbable, and 
roundly afſerted that the circumſtance could not happen. How | 
much Mr. Haſtings was deceived, the world but too well 


knows. Again, Mr. Haſtings placed a blind confidence in 5 


Modajee Booſla, and upheld him as the faſt friend of the Com- 
pany and their ſervants, contrary to the advice and opinion of 
every other Member of the Council of Bengal, at the very 
time, as it afterwards appeared, that Modajee Booſla was moſt 
buſy in plotting and conducting intrigues with the other Indian 
powers, big with danger to the Company's intereſts. In va- 
rious inſtances alſo Mr. Haſtings, from the ſanguine propen- 
ſity of his mind, fell a dupe to men much leſs able than him- 
ſelf, and was made the tool of the country princes. The great 
forte of Mr. Haſtings is his power of the pen, by dint of 
which alone he can cover falſhood with plauſibility, and almoſt 
lay ſuſpicion. aſleep. A greater proof of this faculty need not 
be ſought after, than the letter of the Governor General, dated 
Bengal, . * 16, e z in that letter, we. had ani- 
_ N II. mated 
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— Hated deſcription, pleaſing painting, and a captivating effect; 
but unfortunately, when examined, the whole turned out to be 
4 work of the imagination merely. | have received an anony- 
mous letter, Hgned Detector, which threatens me with every 
poſſible vengeance, if I dare to animadvert on the conduct of 
Mr. Haſtings, 'and menaces me with a diſcovery of my own 
crimes, ſhould. I raſhly venture to cenſure that great man, 
with whom T am known to have differed ſo much in opinion 
in India. I thought it neceffary to ſtate this circumſtance to 
the Houſe, although J defy the author's impotent malice, and 
laugh at his eee menaces! | 
| Mr. Francis, Fuly 2, 1784. 


I riſe in this 457 ſtage of the debate, becaufe I conceive 
myſelf particularly called upon by what has dropped from the 
Honourable (gentleman on the floor (Mr. Francis); and I do 
aſſure the Houſe, that in a debate of fuch great national im- 
portance, it was not my intention to have mentioned a ſyllable 
about myſelf or Mr. Haſtings. T fit in this Houſe, not as the 
repreſentative of Mr, Haſtings, but as an independent Member 
of Parliament, having ſome Rake in this country, totally in- 
dependent of the Eaſt-India Company, in whos ſervice my 
acquiſitions are very ſmall, though I had the honour to ſerve 
them near ſixteen years. The honourable gentleman ſays, he 
has received an anonymous letter, ſigned Detector, in which 
the writer threatens him with vengeance if he oppoſes Mr. 
Haſtings. The honourable "gentleman will give me credit, 
chen J declare to him, that I did not write the letter; that no 
man deſpiſes anonymous flanders more than T do, and ] declare 
that I never wrote a line in my life, which I would deny, or for 
which I am not at all times ready to be accountable. But as 
the writer has aſſumed the ſignature of Detector, 1 affure the 
honourable gentleman, the perſon who addreffes him is not the 
writer of choſe admirable ſtrictures on the Reports of the Se- 
led Committee of the laſt Parliament, The gentleman WhO 

wrote 
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wrote thoſe, letters is not. in England, nog in Europe, at this 
moment. Having ſaid thus much, I Will nom Gffer a few. re- 
marks upon what has fallen from the hogouxahle gentlemab, 
who has told the Committee they haye no ſecurity that the 
_ fame prodigality which has been practiſed, will not be $97 
tinued, or that the Company's orders will not be diſregarded } in 
future as they had been in times paſt. Upon this ſubject I 
ſhall aſk the honourable gentleman one plain queſtion ;—Is it 
not a fact, that from the year 1772, to the year 1780, a period 
of eight. years, not a ſingle bill was drawn from Bengal, ex- 
cept ſuch as were expreſũy authoriſed by the Court of Direg= 
tors? Is it not equally a matter of fact, that the bills drawp 
in 1781, and the following years, were for the expreſs purppſe 
of furniſhing an inveſtment for the Company? Is it not 
equally a matter of fact, that this was the only poſſible mode 
by which an inveſtment-could be furniſhed; and why ? Be- 
cauſe in the laſt five years no leſs a ſum than fix millions and 
a half ſterling, or fix hundred and fifty lacks, of rupees, Was 
ſent from Bengal to Madras and Bombay, for the ſupport of the 
war. At this period too, when we were ſtruggling for our 
exiſtence as a nation in India, when there ere oppoſed to Vs 
ſeventeen' ſail of the line and ſix thouſand of the troops ” 
France; when we were at war with the Mahrattas, and Hyder 
Ally in poſſeſſion of three fourths of the Carnatic, when our 
armies there were paid and fed in a great meaſure, from Bengal, 
was it extraordinary that Mr, Haſtings was not able to appro-- 
priate any portion of the revenues of Bengal to the purchaſe gf 
an inveftment? The queſtion therefore was. fimply this: Was 
it better to take up money in Bengal for bills upon England, 
and to apply that money wholly and exclubyely to the pur- 
chaſe of an inveſtment, or that the inveſtment for three years 
| ſhould have been diſcontinuea7 1 am really ſorry to be under 

the neceſſity of mentioning the name of Mr. Haſtings ſo fre- 

quently, hut the honourable gentleman reduces me to that ne- 
| et L mean no * to the henourable e | 
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' when I ſay, that neither he nor Mr. Haſtings are 6f conſe- 
quence enough to attract the attention of the Committee for 
'a moment. I give the honourable gentleman full credit for 
the purity of his motives, and I believe he no longer bears an 
enmity to Mr. Haſtings. But what has the Committee to.do 

with their differences. They are now upon a ſubject of the 
greateſt national importance, and I really am aſhamed to loſe a 
moment in'the diſcuſſion of points that are purely perſonal. 

'The honourable gentleman has gone through a variety of cal- 
culations, to prove we are ruined paſt redemption, and that at 
the end of fix years the Company will owe nine millions 

ſterling and upwards. If that is really the caſe, they are in 
a moſt deplorable ſtate: but the honourable gentleman's calcu- 

lations have ever been unfavourable to the Company and its 
ſervants, Let any gentleman read his minutes when firſt he 

arrived in Bengal, or his letter from St. Helena, or from his 
houſe in Harley Street, to the Court of Directors. I am ſure 

I do not mean to impute to the honourable gentleman an in- 

; tention to deceive: but it was the honourable gentleman's 
cuſtom to ſtate the Company's affairs in the moſt unfavourable 
point of view. Mr. Haſtings, perhaps, might on the other 

hand be too ſanguine. But without diſputing the honourable 
gentleman s calculations, or entering into the intricacies of the 

China trade; I will beg leaue to ſtate the tranſactions in Ben- 

gal as they actually happened in the laſt fourteen years. [Here 

a loud laugh.] I beg the Committee will not be alarmed, for 
J will paſs over thoſe fourteen years in leſs than five minutes. 

The Committee will recolle&, that in the year 1770, bills 
were drawn upon the Company from Bengal to the amount 
of one million one hundred thouſand pounds, at the recom- 
mendation of an honourable gentleman, not now a Member of 
this Houſe; I mean General Smith, and that this unexpected 
draft was made in a ſeaſon of profound peace. The fact being, 
that after paying the civil and military charges, ſtipends, &c. 
there yas not a ſufficient ſurplus at the end of ſix years peace, 
* | & 1 | for 
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for the purchaſe of an inveſtment in Bengal. This em the 
Company upon this Houſe for relief; and, to uſe the words of 
an honourable Baronet, relief and reformation went together. 
The Regulating Act of 1773 paſſed, to which they owed the 
ſervices of the honourable gentleman in India, In April 177, 
Mr. Haſtings, by the appointment of the Company, became 
Governor of Bengal; at which period the bond debt was 100 
lacks, and unavoidably increaſed to one hundred and twenty 
| lacks ſoon after. Upon this ſyſtem, the Company could not 
be expected to go on. But what was the alteration produced 
in four years. Not only was the bond debt completely diſ- 
charged not only was an ample ſum appropriated for the pur- 
| chaſe of an inveſtment, but there was actually a balance in the 
Company's Treaſury, i in Bengal, of one hundred and ſeventy-; 
-feven lacks of rupees. Will the honourable gentleman ſay, this: 
tate of proſperity was not the conſequence of meaſures adopted 
by Mr. Haſtings previous to his arrival in October 1774, or; 
to the economical retrenchments which took place ſubſequent. 
to that period? I will not detain the Committee by an inveſ- 
tigation of the Mahratta war, It was as much condemned by 
Mr, Haſtings, as by the colleagues of the honourable gentle- 
man, General Clavering and Colonel. Monſon, whoſe. names 
he ever had mentioned, and ever ſhould mention, with reſpect. 
I am happy on this day to have the honour of ſeeing the noble 
Lord in the blue ribband (Lord North). The noble Lord will 
do Mr. Haſtings the juſtice to ſay, the ſecond Mahratta war 
was not to be imputed to him. The noble Lord is fully ac- 
quainted with every ſtep taken by Mr. Haſtings. He knew. 
the intelligence he receivld, and the eredit he juſtly gave to 
- that intelligence. The ſecond Mahratta war was ſolely to be 
imputed to the American war, a fact I am ready to prove at 
any time. The right honourable gentleman (Mr, F or,) who 
ſits near the noble Lord, ſaid, and truly ſaid at that time, that 
one conſequence of the American war would be, ouꝝbeing in- 
volved in every quarter of the globe. The honourable gen- 
i 1 | tleman | 
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tleinari had called upon 1 the learned gentleman who fat below 
Hinz to affiſt him in expoſing the wild ſchemss of Mr. 
Haſtings: but will the Honourable gentleman be pleaſed to re- 
colleQthe ground upon which that learned gentleman pro- 
ceeded. His argument was, Mr. Haſtings bad forfeited the 
confidence of the native Princes in India, They would not 
treat with him, he could not make a Mähratta peace, and 
therefore he ought to be recalled. Will the learned gentleman 
now hold that Ianguage ? Will the learned gentleman now 
ſey that Mr. Haſtings did not enjoy the confidence of the na- 
tive Princes, or that at a moment of difficulty and danger, he 
did not conclude the Mahratta peace? What was the dif- 
ference between tlie learned gentleman and the Couft of Pro- 
prietors With reſpect to Mr. Haſtings? Not that Mr, 
Haſtings was a' delinquent. I never heard the learned gen- 
' theman aver an opinion of His delinquency. The leartied gen- 
tema conteſved that the removal of Mr. Haſtings was ne- 
ckſſut y to conciliate the minds of the native Princes in India, 
and for the re- eſtabliſtiment of peace. The Court of Propri- 
etors were of an opinion diredly contrary, and experience has 
proved; that the Proprietors were right, and the learned gen- 
tleman wrong. Whether Mr. Haſtings was, or was not the 
author of the Maliratta war, whether he gave too much credit 
to the intelligence tranſmitted to him from Europe or not; 
whether it was the act of a wiſe: man, or a romantic attempt 
to march 4 detachment acroſs India, is by no means the pre- 
ſent queſtion,” Let us conſider what was their ſituation by the 
lateſt advices: in the Height of the Mahratta war, Hyder 
Ally Cawn intaded the Cirnatic, To preſerve that important 
branch of our dominion iti India, Mr. Haſtings, at a moment 
when merchant hips would-n6t attbnipt à paſſage to Madras, 
propoſed ſending byo Europeans and 1 5 licks of rupees to the 
| Carnatic by Tex} and Sir Eyte Coote nobly conſented to riſque 
bis high Military reparation at the Head of a defeated and dif- 
ram arniy. Mr, F W alſo propoſed to ſend a very con- 

ſiderable 
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ſiderable detachment to Madras by land. It was. immediately 
formed, and joined. Six Eyre Coote before his ſecond general 
action with Hyder ; nor can I conceive, that the late) Houſe of 
Commons condemned the tranſaction, that the march of this 
great detachment through. the territories of Modajee Boofla 
was purchaſed too dearly by the ſum of money given to his ſon 
Chemnajee, From that period every poſſible aſſiſtance was af- 
forded by the Supreme Council to the government of Madras; | 
and after a variety of ſucceſſes. in a moſt difficult and arduous 
war, our army was beſieging the French forces in Cuddalore, : 
when intelligence of the peace arrived in India. I believe 
in my conſcience, that peace has ſaved the country; but was 
any poſſible exertion, neglected by Mr. Haſtings to feed and to 
pay the army at Madras, or to enable the Bombay forces to 
make..that diverſion which at the moſt critical moment of 
the war drew Tippoo Saib out of the Carnatic? The ho- 
nourable gentleman, however, has paſſed in ſilence over the 
dangers we eſcaped, paſſed in filence over the difficulties we 
ſurmounted, and ſays, we have not. peace with Tippoo Salb! 
I am not afraid of committing myſelf by faying, that I believe 
we have peace with Tippoo Saib, and that I believe he is ut- 
terly unable to continue the war. I believe alſo, that his only 
chance for ſafety is in peace. But admitting for a moment that 
it is not concluded, have we a Mahratta war now to ſupport? 
Have we ſeventeen fail of the line, and fix thouſand land forces 
belonging to France, oppoſed to us? Or is Tippoo Saib now 
in the heart of the Carnatic? We never can have ſuch a com- 
bination to ſtruggle with again; and I repeat it, that putting 
together the intelligence from Tanjore and from Buſſorab, 1 
believe that at this moment, the peace with. Tippoo is con- 
cluded. Without wiſhing to ſay any thing that may. give 
offence, let us conſider haw the war. has ended in different 
quarters of the globe; in Europe we have bolt. Minorca; in 
America, thirteen provinces, and the two . Floridas; in the 
Weſt is Tobago and ſome ſettlements in A ca. We 
| 14 | have 
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have contracted a debt of one hundred millions and u pwards, 


and have loſt above a hundred thouſand men, but in India we 
have preſerved all our former poſſeſſions, and we have yielded 
up Chandenagore, and all the French ſettlements in Bengal. 


We haye yielded Pondicherry, Carical, and every ſettlement. 


We have conquered from the French upon the coaſts of Coro- 
mandel and the Malabar. We have given back to the Dutch, 
Chenſurah, Calcapore, and their ſettlements on their coaſts, 
Negapatnam excepted. I ſhould rather ſay, this nation has 
given up, and wiſely given up the conqueſts of the Eaſt- India 
Company, to prevent farther ſacriſices where they would have 
been more felt by the public. We have contrafted a debt 
during this long and arduous war, not equal to one year of 


our net revenues; and ſhall the Company be ſtiled a burden 


upon the State, or ſhall its ſervants, who have exerted them- 
ſelves ſo meritoriouſly, be calumniated, inſtead of receiving the 
praiſe due to their merit? But the honourable gentleman 
ſays, we have no ſecurity that œconomy will be practiſed in 
Bengal, except we argue in favour of future obedience from 
paſt diſobedience. If the fact is ſo, why in the name of God 
do we not remove thoſe men who will not obey our orders? 
Was Mr. Haſtings in the way of any ſcheme of reformation? 
Had he not expreſſiy and anxiouſly written to deſire that a 

ſucceſſor might be ſent out? I appeal to the noble Lord in the 
blue ribband, whether it had not invariably been the language 
t Mr: Haſtings, & remove me, or confirm me; the govern- 
ment of India ſhould be ſupported by the government at home; 


and if you will not give me your confidence, recall me.” 1 


earneſtly hope, that if His Majeſty's Miniſters, or if the Court 
of Directors, will not give their confidence to Mr. Haſtings, 


tbey will inſtantly remove him. I hope, if they conceive that 


he will not rigidly execute every order they ſend to him rela- 
tive to ceconomical retrenchments, that they will inſtantly re- 
move him, I have heard this language of Mr. Haſtings's diſ- 
obedience repeated in ſpeeches; 1 have ſeen it inſerted in 
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pamphlets and newſpapers; but when gentlemen are puſhed 
upon the ſubject, they are obliged to have recourſe to the tals 
charge of not ſending Mr. Briſtow to Oud, and Mr. Fowke to 
Benares. And here I muſt ſay, that whether Mr, Haſtings is 
to be continued or not, or whoever goes out to ſucceed him, 
the government of India muſt be in India, and this Houſe muſt 
give up the ridiculous idea of appointing gentlemen to mini- 
ſterial offices, either from Leadenhall Street, or this end of the 
town. The ſyſtem is new, and deſtructive in the extreme, of 
pointing out to their governments in India who they ſhall em- 
ploy in offices of truſt and importance. Will the honourable 
gentleman, or will any other honourable gentleman, point out 
a ſingle order ſent from this country relative to economical te» 
trenchments which have been diſobeyed in the laſt three years? 
There is, indeed, a difference of opinion between Mr. Haſtings 
and the Directors, relative to the duration of contracts; but 
that is of a very old date, and will make no difference to the 
preſent argument. I ſhall now briefly ſtate my ideas of Hat 
could be done in Bengal. The Houſe had authentic official 
adviee, that the army in Bengal had been conſiderably re- 
duced ; they knew that Colonel Morgan's detachment was, on 
the 23d of January, within twelve Coſs of Gualior ; conſe» 
quently that by the iſt of February it would be in the ranks of 
the Jumna, when it was inſtantly to be reduced. Admitting 
the peace not to be concluded with Tippoo, the ſervices of the 
Bengal detachment at Madras were no longer neceſſary. I 
therefore believe, that by the iſt of May every military 
expence of the Bengal army was brought within one hundred 
and ten lacks a year. It is the duty of the Court of Directors 
not to truſt merely to this, but to point ſpecifically the reduc- 
tions that ſhould be made, and to take care that the expence 
they authorize is not exceeded. The civil diſburſements are 
eſtimated at more than thirty- nine lacks, including the expenes 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature; but allowing fifty lacks | 
| for the <jrid charges and the marine, allowing twenty-one 
lacks 
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lacks for ſtipends, and twenty Jacks for coutingencies, beyond 
the very high rate at which I have ſtated the diſburſements, 
and from the net revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa; Be- 
nares, Vizier's ſubſidy, and the profit upon falt and opium, 
including alſo the ſale of our imports, there will fill remain 
à ſurplus of above one hundred and fifty - nine lacks of rupees, 
for the purchaſe of future inveſtments, for paying the intereſt 
of the bonded dedts of India, and for a n liquidation of 
the principal, 
In ſtating the ſubſidy of the Vizier, I * 5 myſelf to the 
two lacks and ſixty thouſand rupees a month, which he pays 
for a complete brigade by the treaty of 1775. But his Excel- 
lency is alſo engaged to pay ſeventy thouſand rupees a month 
for every regiment of Sepoys which he may chooſe to ſtation 
m his dominions, beyond the complete brigade, and a fixed ſum 
for the Ordnance department. At preſent there are fix regi- 
ments upon this ſubſidy irf the Vizier's dominions, which is ſo 
far a ſaving to the Company. If at any future period (of which 
I haze no idea) the Vizier ſhould wiſh to recal all our forces 
from Oud, their line of defence will be circumſcribed, and a 
proportional reduction of the army muſt take place; and when 
we are again brought within the banks of the Carumnaſſa, 
eighty lacks of rupees will amply provide for as large an army 
as will be ueceſſary for our complete defence; I perfectly agree - 
with the honourable gentleman, that from Bengal the intereſt 
of the bond debts in India muſt be paid, and the principal li- 
quidated, whenever it is liquidated :- yet I have the authority of 
Lord Macartney for ſappoſing, that on the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace,.the Carnatic will bear its own expences, and furniſh a 
cargo for Europe. I hope it will be ſo, and then it will be a 
relief to Bengal, which I have not yet calculated. I did intend 
t0 haye made a few remarks upon the Report of the Select 
Committee before us, and to have noticed two or tliree very 
glaring errors; but J ſhall leave this to other gentlemen, as I 
am * opinion obſervationis will not eſcape them. J have the 
edt higheſt 
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higheſt opinion of the integrity, ability, and impartiality of 
the gentlemen who compoſe the Committee; but this is an 
additional proof of the abſurdity of a Cotnmittee of this Houſe 
entering upon the detail of an Indian account without having 
a fingle gentleman among them who, from loeal knowledge 
and long experience, can be enabled to point out to them the 
neceſſary papers and documents which they ſhould refer to. 


Aajor Scott, Fuly 2, 1784. 
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I T-is well known, that by the Conſtitution of this kingdom 
all elections, of whatever nature, ought to be made with the 
utmoſt freedom.—We have many laws, both incient and mo- 
dern, for eſtabliſhing the freedom of elections, and for pre. 
venting any undue influence that may be made; either by mo- 
ney, by threats, or by promiſes, upon the electors. The very 
nature of the thing requires it ſhould be ſo; for every man h 
is allowed a vote at any election, is, by law, preſumed capable 
of determining within himſelf who is the moſt proper perſon 
for that -poſt, office, or employinent, to which he is to elect; 
and if he be directed in his voting, either by money, by threats, 

or by promiſes, it is he who directs that is properly the elee- 
tor, and not he who is made the tool upon that occaſion; by 
which means, that election, which by law ought to be made 
by a great number of perſons; may dome to be directed, "andy : 
conſequently, made by one ſingle man. 

Therefore, my Lords, it always his been deemed to be i 
maxitn of the common law of England, that elections ſhall be 
oy and regularly made; without any interruption whatever; 
and 
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and this maxim has been confirmed and enforced by moſt of the 


great Kings that ever reigned in this kingdom. Under our 
glorious King Edward the Firſt was that ſtatute made, which 
is called, The Firſt of Weſtminſter; and, by the fifth chapter 
of that ſtatute, it is expreſſly ordained, . That no great man, 


or any other perſon, ſhall, by force, by malice, or by threats, 


any way diſpute the freedom of election, under the pain of 
grievous forfeiture; which is a law ſtill in force, and a law 
that relates to all elections made, or to be made, within this 
kingdom; and ſo careful were our anceſtors of preſerving this 
freedom of eleCtion, that even requeſts and earneſt ſolicitations 
were, in ſuch caſes, deemed unlawful, as may appear from that 
ſtatute which was made in the ſeventh of Henry the Fourth, 

and from the fourteenth chapter of the ſtatute called articuli 
clri, which was made in the reign of Edward the Second; 


for it was by them moſt reaſonably concluded, that if any great 


or powerful man was allowed but to requeſt or ſolicit a man 
for his vote at any election, that requeſt or ſolicitation would 
have the ſame effect as if he had actually threatened that man, 


or made promiſes to him for giving his vote as directed; be- 


cauſe every man would naturally preſume, that if he com- 
plied with the great man's requeſt he might expect his favour, 
and if he denied his requeſt he muſt expect his malice. 

From hence it is plain, my Lords, that by the very nature 
of the thing, as well as. by the ſtatute and common law of 


the dingdom, it is highly criminal in any great man to requeſt 


or ſolicit votes at any election; but it muſt be ſtill more cri- 


minal in any man actually to give or to promiſe any money, 


or other reward, upon ſuch an occaſion, eſpecially in any thing 
that relates to a right of ſitting in the Houſe. And what ap- 
pears to be the undoubted law of this kingdom, is ſo far from 
being e Haga from by the union between the two nations; 
firmed by that act r made by the — of Scot- 

land, for ſettling the manner of electing the ſixteen Peers; and 


Which 
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which act is, by the Parliament of both nations, declared to bs + 
as valid as if the ſame had been part of the articles of union. 
Since then it appears, that the reſolution now propoſed, 
namely, * That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that any per- 
fon or perſons taking upon him or them to engage any Peers of 
Scotland, by threrts, promiſe of place or penſion, or any re- 
ward or gratuity whatſoeyer from the Crown, to vote for any 
Peer, or liſt of Peers, to repreſent the Peerage of Scotland in 
Parliament, is an high inſult on the juſtice of the Crown, an 
incroachment on the freedom of elections, and highly injurious 
to the honour of the Peerage,” is nothing but a declaration of 
what is now the law of Great Britain, I can ſee no reaſon for 
our not complying with the motion which the noble Duke has 
been pleaſed to make us; but, on the contrary, I ſee many 
and ſtrong reaſons for our agreeing to it, for it certainly will 
inforce the laws now in being; it will put people in mind that 
there are ſuch laws, and will contribute greatly towards terri- 
fying thoſe who may hereafter have evil intentions from being 
guilty of thoſe practices which they know to have been ſo to- 
tally condemned by this Houſe; and ſuch a reſolution is at pre- 
ſent the more neceſſary, becauſe of the great complaints now 
ſo generally made over the whole nation againſt ſuch practices. "2 
Bribery and corruption, in elections of all kinds, is now fo uni- 
verſally complained of, that it is become highly neceſſary for 
this Houſe to come to ſome vigorous reſolutions againſt it, in 
order to convince the world, that it has not as yet got within 
theſe walls. It has already, I am afraid, got too firm a footing 
in ſome other parts of our Conſtitution; what is now propo- 
ſed will not, I am afraid, bea ſufficient barrier, but I am very 
ſure, if ſomething is not very ſpeedily done, if ſome effectual 
meaſures are not ſoon taken againſt that deadly foe to our Con- 
ſtitution; I ſay, I am very ſure, that in a ſhort time corrup- 
tion will become ſo general, that no man will be afraid to 
um no man will be amamed of being corrupted. 


Though 
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Though it cannot be affirmed, my Lords, that any undue 


influence has as yet been made uſe of in the election of the 


xteen Peers of Scotland, though it cannot be ſuſpected, that 
any ſuch influence will ever be allowed of, much leſs approved 
of by His preſent Majeſty, yet no man can tell how ſoon ſuch 
a thing may be attempted ; and the circumſtances of many of 
the Peers of that nation give us great reaſon to be jealous of 
ſuch attempts. It muſt be allowed, that there are many of 


them who have the misfortune of having but ſmall eſtates; it 


is well known, that many of them have commiſſions in the 


army, or places in the Gavernment, depending upon the plea- 


ſure of the Crown; and it muſt be granted, that ſome of them 


cannot well ſupport the dignity of their titles, and the ancient 


grandeur of their families, without ſuch commiſſion in the 
army, or poſt in the Government, If, then, any future am- 


bitious Prince ſhould think of ſecuring, by illegal means, a 


majority in this Houſe, in order to deſtroy the liberties of his 
people; or if any wicked Miniſter, whe had got the leading 
of a weak Prince,: ſhould think of getting a corrupt majority 
in this Houſe, in order to ſecure him againſt an impeachment 
from the other, are not we naturally to conclude, that the firſt 


attempt of ſuch a King, or ſuch a Miniſter, would be to ſe- 


cure the ſixteen Peers from Scotland. 

In ſuch a caſe, a Court liſt, or rather a Miniſterial liſt, would 
certainly be ſent down, and every Peer of Scotland that did 
not vote plump for that liſt, would be under-hand threatened 
with being turned out of his commiſſion in the army or navy, 


or out of his employment under the Government; and others 


would be induced to vote for it by ſecret promiſes of prefer- 
ment, or of being provided for. The noble families of Scot- 
land are, my Lords, as ancient, and have always behaved with 
as much honour, as the nobility of any nation under the ſun ; 
but, in ſuch caſes, how hard might be the fate of ſome of the 
repreſentatives of the noble families of that kingdom? They 
muſt ungratefully vote againſt thoſe who, perhaps, procured 

them 
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Wen their: commiſſions, or the poſts they enjoy; they muſt 
vote for thoſe they know to be men of no worth or honour; 
men whom they know to be mere tools of power; or other- 
wiſe they muſt expect to be ſtript of all their preferments un- 
der the Government, and d thereby rendered incapable of ſup- 
porting themſelves in their native country as noblemen, per- 
baps even as gentlemen, This is a misfortune which certainly 
may happen : this, A Lords, is a misfortune which, in re- 
gard to our country, n regard to the honour and dignity of 
this Houſe, in regard to our own families, we ought to provide 
againſt, and e cannot provide againſt it too ſoon. 

K. lay, my Lords, chat it is a misfortune which, in regard even 
to our dn families, we ought to provide againſt; for it is well 
known, that there is but ſeldom any difference between the 
Royal and the Miniſterial power. There can never be any dif- 
ference between the two, but when there is a juſt, a wiſe, and 
an active Prince upon the throne; for when there is an ambi- 
tious, and an unjuſt Prince upon the throne, his Miniſters will 
readily ſubmit ; he will make every thing ſubmit to his power if 
he can; and when a weak or an indolent Prince happens to be 
upon the throne, the whole Royal power will always be lodged 
with the Miniſters, and generally i in one prime Miniſter ; ; and 
as ſuch Minifters always endeayour to act in an arbitrary way, 
they never will employ any but thoſe who will meanly ſubmit 

to be their tools; all others they will endeavour to oppoſe or 
deſtroy. It is certain, that men of great families and fortunes, 
who have any ſenſe or penetration, will never ſo eaſily ſubmit 
to the arbitrary views of ag ambitious Prince, nor will they. ſo 
eaſily ſubmit to be the tools of an over-bearing Miniſter, as 
fools or mean upftarts ; ; and, therefore, no ſuch Prince or 
prime Miniſter never will employ any of them, if they can 
do without. While the ancient dignity and weight of this 
Houſe is preſerved, the ancient and great families of the king- 
dom will de able to confine the reins of an ambitious Prince, 
and to force Rim to delegate a juſt proportion of his power to 
them; 


ane was deeply concerned, have been carried againſt, 
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them; and A will always 8 condition to force. them - 
ſelves in upon a prime Miniſter, not as his tools, but as his 
partners in power. But if it ſnould once come to be in the 
power of a prince, or Miniſter, to ſecure, by diſhonourable 
means, a majority in this Houſe, the greateſt part of our poſ- 


terity will for ever be excluded from all ſhare/in the Govern- 


ment of their country; none but mean tools of power, and 
knaviſh upſtarts, will be employed in the Adminiſtration; and, 
perhaps, even our next ſucceſſors may ſee a wicked and over- 
bearing prime Miniſter of State at the head of a parcel of 


fools and knaves, carrying things in the Houſe by a majority, 


contrary to the opinion of the generality of mankind out of 
doors, and contrary to the n of every . man of 
ſenſe within. * 
To me, my Lords, it is as Ke as 1 chat an 
utter excluſion of all the nobility in Great Britain, who had 
either honour or good ſenſe, from any ſhare in the Admini- 
ſtration, will be the certain conſequence of the Court's get- 
ting it in their power, to ſecure, by corruption, a majority in 
this Houſe. But, I am much afraid, the misfortune would 
not ſtop here; I am afraid, that ſuch a Court would ſoon begin 
to think of getting rid of every family in the nation which 
could be any way troubleſome to them; and of ſuch a reſo- 
lution, my Lords, ſupported by ſuch a majority, how fatal 
might be the conſequences to every one of your Lordſhips' fa- 


milies, which happened unfortunately, at that time, to have a 


repreſentative . beloyed in his country, and eſteemed for his 
great honour, and his good ſenſe, Of ſuch conſequences I 
have the moſt terrible apprehenſions; J hope no ſuch caſe will 
ever happen; but I muſt deſire your Lordſhips to conſider how 
great an influence a number of ſixteen ſuch votes might have 
upon all the reſolutions of this Houſe, Look into your jour- 


nals, look into the hiſtories of this nation, and you will ſee 


how many queſtions, queſtions in which the very being of our 


the 


* " 
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the then enemies of our Con litutlon, by a majority of a meh 
imalter number, perhaps by a majority of not above two or 
chree. Can we, then, be too jealous of the method of elect- 
ing the ſixteen Peers of Scotland? Can we refuſe, or neglect 
dito uſe; all thoſe means chat ne in our power. For preventing 
Tkheir being ever choſen by minifterial-influence? Can we ſup- 
2 thoſe ho are choſen by ſueh an. inſluenes will not 
vote in \this Houle under <hat- me em ey ale 
een 
— — is f . yeoveliact nature ; even 
Firtue itſelf owes. its reſpect, in a great meaſute, to cuſtom; 
and vice, by being openly and avowedly: practiſed, ſoon cotos 
to diſguiſe itſelf, and aſſumes the habit of virtue. If miniſto- 
rial influence, if private and felk ſh views, ſhould: once come 
to be ſole directors in voting at the election of the ſixteen Peers 
of Scotland, the practioe would very ſoon get even into this 
Hauſe itſelf; and, as inſeriors are always apt to imitate their 
ſuperiors, it would from thence deſcend to every election, and 
to every aſſembly in Great Britain. Corruption would then 
come to be openly and generally avowed; it would aſſume the 
hahit of virtue; the ſacraficing- of our "country, the ſacrificing 
'of all the ties of honour, friendſhip, and blood, to any per- 
ſonal advantage or preferment, : would be called prodenice - -and- 
od e and every contrary. behaviour would be called 
| _—rmadneſs and folly, Then, indeed, if there were a min of 
de left in the nation, be- might have reaſon to ery out with 
celebrated Roman patriot, - 4 Oh virtue! I have followed 
thee as. a real good, but no L. find thou art nothing but an 
empty name.“ It was, my Lords, the general corruption he 
found in his eountry that led that great man ĩnto ſuch an ex- 
preſſion : he died in the deſence .of liberty and virtus, = 
-with him-expired the laſt remains of the liberty and virtue by 
bis country; for virtue aud liberty always g o hand in han 
wherever one is, there likewiſe i is the other; * from — 


country, they take * together. 
| Ver. II. 5 I ave 


| 
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have ſaid, my Lords, that it cannot be affirmed, that any 


| n influence has yet been made uſe of in the election of 


the Peers for Scotland; but yet it muſt be granted, that to- 
wards. the latter end of the late'Queen's reign, there ſeems to 
be a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that ſome extraordinary infſuence was 
then made uſe of; for the ſixteen that were firſt, choſen after 
the union, were all ſuch as were known to have a true zeal and 


affection for the Revolution, and for the preſent eſtabliſhment. 


Soon after there was a change in the Miniſtry here, and, upon 
that, a new Parliament: it cannot be ſaid, that there was any 
change among the electors of the ſixteen Peers of Scotland, 
they neceſſarily continued to be the ſame; and yet there was 


ſuch a thorough chapge among the ſixteen repreſentatiyes then 
choſen, that hardly one of the former was ſent up; the whole 


ſixteen, were ſuch as were agreeable to the new Miniſtry, and 
ſuch as went into all the new meaſures then ſet on foot. Even 
ſome noble Lords, now in this Houſe, whoſe conſummate pru- 


dence and great qualifications were then well known, were 
left out in that Queen's time, though the Peers of Scot land 
have been ever ſince ſo juſt to themſelves as always to chuſe 


them for their repreſentatives. How this ſhould happen, 
without ſome undue influence being then made uſe of, I can- 
not well comprehend. And if what is propheſied ſhould hap- 
pen; if upon the next election it ſhould be found, that ſome 
noble Lords are left out, whoſe families, as well as themſelves, 
have been eminent and remarkable for their zeal in the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment, as well as for the Revolution, upon which 
it is founded; ; if ſuch, I ſay, ſhould be left out, for no other a 
reaſon that can poſſibly be gueſſed at, but that they happen 
not to be altogether agreeable to the Miniſters for the time 
being, L ſhall think it ſtill more unaccountable ; becauſe, that 
in, the latter end of the late Queen's time, there ſeemed to be 
a conteſt between thoſe that were friends and thoſe that were 
enemies to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and, in ſuch a conteſt, 
there is ſome * to rieker, that the Peers of Scotlan.! 
: | would 
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would naturally divide into two parties, and that the mich nu- 
merous party would chuſe that ſixteen who were ſuppoſed to 
be of the party they eſpouſed. But now, my Lords, where 
there is no principle, either in religion or politics, to ditect 
them, is it not to be ſuppoſed that they will naturally divide 
into two parties, or that the majority of them will readily re- 
ſolve not to vote for any of thoſe who now happen to be diſ- 
agreeable to the Miniſter, notwithſtanding their having, for a 
continued courſe of ſo many years, thought ſome of them 
worthy of the honour of being their e in this 
Houſe? | 
If this, my Lords, ſhould ll Ws - if 3 of. thoſs 
Lords now in this Houſe, whoſe zeal Sw affection for his 
Majeſty's perſon and government are well known, whoſe qua- 
lifications and natural endowments are univerſally, acknow- 
ledged, and who have perſormed many eminent ſervices to their 
country; if ſuch, I ſay, ſhould bs left out, and others, Who 
may not be known in the world, choſen, or, at leaſt, pretended 
to be choſen in their room, I ſhall be apt to ſuſpect, I beliere 
the whole nation will conelude, that ſome of the Scots Peers 
have not been directed in their choice by that which ought to 
be their only direction upon ſuch an occaſion; and if ſuch a 
thing ſhould happen, it will be incumbent upon this Houſe to 
inquire how it was brought about; for we ought not to admit 
of any unworthy perſon's being brought among us, nor ought | 


we to allow of any perſon's being brought unworthily or un- 


Juſtly into this Houſe, This we have a right to inquire into, 
as may appear by what happened ſo lately as in the reign of 
the late Queen; and our records, our own hiſtories, may 
ſhew us, that the bringing, or endeavouring to bring, unwor- 


thy perſons into this Houſe was inquired into, 'and hag like to 


have proved fatal to King Henry III. 

In ſuch caſes; my Lords, we are not tied down to ay ric | 
rules of law, we are not to expect every criminal fact to be 
r by two or three witneſſes; this is what neither Houſe 
| K 2 ol 
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of Parliatnent ever thought" themſelves ried down tb do; it Is 
from citcumſtances, is well as probfs, chat we Are to determine; 
And if ſuch 'cifcamiſtatices ſhoufd ebncur, as miſt convince 
every man öf common ſenſe itr the'kihgd6tt, Tam" ſure I rieett 
Hot tell your Lordfhips what you re to do; zut as the pre- 
Venting 6f erfines is much more prudent, and lefs troubleſome, 
Than the pitliifiifrig of tem, let us, therefore, nom endeavour 
to Prevent che eohmmittisg of any ſuch eels, by oͤgteeing to 
| tlie refohitivn propoſed. 
"The Gikier Hdile öf Phtiiele (Ns pulled many laws for 
| preventing the influence of bribery and corruption in the elec- 
_ Un of any ef their tnetabers, They have lately got paſſed a 
Fevere Hw againſt that bomifiable' practice; and another bil! 
for preventing any undue inffuener upon their members after 
oy ate choſen, Fl firice Veen Teveral times bromgiit in, and 
as often paſled' im that” Houſe, but "your! Lordſhiys have not, in 
ſeems, "thought fit to give i it your coneurrence. While there 
ate ſuch cömplaints againſt the growth of corruption, while 
he other Houſe ate uſing ſuch preeauxions againſt it, ſhall we 
wh Er Rik nd do nothing ? "There are but à few of the members 
of tus Houſe, thete are none but the fixteen for Scotland, 
whe" ode Their Lets dere to an efeRtion. Let us, chem, my 
Lords, tate all pöſſible care, that they ſhall always be choſen 
by an homdur̃able, a fair, and a free election. If they ſhould 
ever cbim̃e to depend upen 'a"Mitiifter for their ſeats in this 
FHouſe, conſder, my Lords, what an influence it might have 
even üpon their voting while they are here, Ho terrible 
muſt it be for any Lord of chis Houſe to be' expoſed to the 
datiger' of being told by an ihſölent Miniſter, „Vou ſhall 
vote Io or ſo, otherwiſe bu Mall be no longer a Lord of Par- 
Hament.“ This is whit, I hope, your Lordſhips will endea- 
your to prevent, by agreeihg to this' refotution, or any other 
More effe&ual method tat may hereafter NS: to be ne- 
pore | 2 
| inc 3 2513, 1738. 
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Tax motion which I ſhall have the honour of ſubmitting to 


the Houſe, affects, in my opinion, the very vitals of-this Con- 


ſtit . , the re a ri ; < — of the p a fetl P, le, 


whom we repreſent, and by whoſe authority only, delegated 
to us for a time, we are a part of the legiftative body of this 


kingdom. The proceedings of the laſt Parliament, in che bu- 


fineſs of the Middleſex election, gave a juſt alarm to almoſt 


every elector in the nation. Thee fatal precedent then attemp- 


ted to be eſtabliſhed, was conſidered as a direct attack on the 


unalienable rights of the People. The moſt reſpectable bodies 
in the kingdom expreſſed their abhorrence of the meaſure. 


They proceeded ſo far as to petition the Crown for the diſſo- 
lation of- that Parliament, as having been guilty. of a flagrant 
abuſe of their truſt; Above 60,000 of our fellow ſubjects car- 
ried their complaints to the foot of the throne, a number, 'fareb 
ly, deſerving the higheſt regard from a Miniſter, if his whole 


attention had not been engroſſed by the ſmall number of the 


6000 who return the majority of members to this Houle, 
The People, Sir, were in a ferment, which has got yet ſabe 


ded. They made my cauſe their own, for they ſaw the pow» 1 


ers of Government exerted againſt ths Conſtitution, which was 
wounded through my. ſides, and the envenomed- ſhafts. of 2 
wicked Adminiſtration pointed at our laws and liberties no leſs 
than at a hated individual. The plan was carried on for fore 
years, with a ſpirit. of rangour and malevolence which would 
| have diſgraced the very worſt, but with a perſeverance which 
would have done honour: te- the belt cauſe. I do not mean; 
Sir, ro go through the variety of the perſecutions and injuries 


Even imperial Jove pointed his thunderbolts, red with uncom- 
mon wrath, at my devoted head. I was ſcorched, but not con- 
ſumed. The broad ſhield of the law protected me. A genes 
rous public, and my noble friends, the freeholders of Middleſex, 

| 1 | the 


which that perſon ſuffered, I hope, with a becoming fortitude. 
I have forgiven them. All the great powers of the State, at 
one time, appeared combined to pour their vengeance on me. 


3 frecholders of Middleſex, by a worthy Baronet, (Sir Georg 


cc 
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the ever ſteady friends! of liberty and their country, .potired 
balm into my wounds. They are healed.” Scarcely a ſcar 
remains: but I feel, deeply feel, the wounds given to the Con- 
ſtitution. They are ſtill bleeding. This Houſe only can 
heal them. They only can reſtore the conſtitution to its for- 
mer ſtate of purity, health, and vigour. May I be permitted 
to point out the mode of the cure, and the ſalutary methods I 
think you ought to apply? Before I proceed to the remedy, 1 
ſhall beg the. indulgence; of the Houſe to ſtate the caſe, and 1 
hope they will forgive a dry but candid narrative of facts, be- 
_ cauſe I mean to argue from them. I will give them as briefly 
as poflible; and with all the impartiality of a by-ſtander. J 
Mr. Wilkes was firſt elected for the county of Middleſex 

on the 28th of March, 1768: he was expelled; the 3d of Fer 

bruary, 1769; and the ſecond time choſen, without oppoſition, 

the 16th of the ſame month: on the day following, the elec- 

tion was vacated, and he was declared by a _majozity of the 
Houſe incapable of being elected into that Parliament. Not · 
withſtanding this reſolut ion of the Houſe, he was à third ti 
on the 1th of March, elected without oppoſition; for I ſu 
poſe. the ridiculous attempt of a Mr. Dingley, who had not a 
ſingle freeholder to propoſe or vote for himz can hardly be ca 
an oppoſition. That election, however, was declared = | 
next day. On the 13th of April Mr. Wilkes was a fourth 
time elected, by a majority of 1143 votes, againſt Mr. Lut- 
trel, who. had only 296. The fame day the Houſe. voted, 
That Mr. Luttrell ought to have been returned.“ On the 
25th' of April a petition was preſented to the Houſe, from the 


1 Saville,) who is not only an honour to this Houſe, but t 
man nature; notwithſtanding which the Houſe, on the 8th of 
May reſolved, £ That Henry Lawes Luttrell, Eſq. is duly 
| elected a Knight of the Shire to ſerve, in this. OP Ni 
ment for the TOY of n Fi 
epi ebe OY 
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Thee are the leading facts, I. ir not trouble the clerks, 
Sir, to read all the reſolutions to which I have alluded : they 
are moſt of them freſh in the memories of gentlemen; I only 
call for that of February, 1769, reſpecting men as s the: 
certain conſequence of expulſion.” © 

| The clerk having read the reſolution, I think it bar to Dito! 
to the Houſe the whole of what J intend to move in conſe- 

quence of the facts I have ſtated, and the reſolution firſt read. 
The firſt motion I intend is, that the reſolution of this Houſe, 
of the 17th of February, 1769, & That John Wilkes, Eſq 
having been, i in this ſeſſion of Parliament, expelled this Houſe, 
was, and is incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in this 
preſent Parliament.“ This I hold of neceſſity to reffore the 
Conſtitution, which that reſolution tears up by the roots, T' 
ſhall then, if I ſucceed, if juſtice and a reverence for the Con- 
ſtitution prevail in this Parliament, proceed to the other mo- 
tion, „That all the declarations, orders and reſolutions, of 
- this Houſe, reſpecting the election of John Wilkes, Eſq. for 
the county of Middleſex, as a void election, the due and legal 
election of Henry Lawes Luttrell, Elq. into the laſt Par- 
liament, for the county of Middleſex, and the incapacity of 
John Wilkes, Eſq. to be elected a member to ſerve in the ſaid 
5 Parliament, be expunged from the journals of this Houſe, as 
being ſubverſive of the rights of the electors of this kingdom.“ 

The words of the reſolution, of the 17th of February, 1769, 
which I mean particularly to combat, are; © was and is inca- 
pable,” and the explanation of them the ſame day in the order 


for a new writ © in the room of John Wilkes, Efq. who is ad- 


judged incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in this 
preſent Parliament. In the firſt formation of this govern- 
ment, in the original ſettlement of our Conſtitution, the 
ee expreſſly reſerved to themſelves a very conſiderable part- 
of the legiſlative power, which they conſented to ſhare jointly” 
with a King and Houſe of Lords. From the great popula- 
| don of our iſland, this power could not be exerciſed perſon- 
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ally, and therefore the many. were compelled to delegate that 
power to a few, ho thus became their deputies and agents 
only, their repreſentatives. It follows directly, from the very 
idea of choice, that fuck choice muſt be free and uncontrollod, 
admitting of no reflrictions but the law of the land, to which, 
Kings and Lords are equally ſubject, and what muſt ariſe from - 
the nature of the truſt, A Peer of Patliament, for inſtance, 
cannot be elected a Member of the Houſe of Commons, be- 
cauſe he already forms a part of another branch of the fame le- 
giſſative body. A lunatic has a natural incapacity.. Other 
inſtances might be mentioned, but thoſe two are ſufficient. 
The freedom of election is. then. the common right of the 
people, their fair and juſt ſhare of power, and I bold it to be 
the moſt glorious inheritance of every ſubject of this realm, 
the nobleſt, and, I truſt, the moſt ſolid part of that beautiful 
fabric, the Engliſh Conſtitution. Here I might lean, Sir, on 
the moſt reſpectable authorities which can be cited, the Su- 
preme Judicature of the kingdom, and the venerable Judges of 
former ages, as well as of our own times. I met them acci- 
dentally this morning in the courſe of my reading, as an old friend, 
(the Duke of Grafton) F Milte and Liberty, now, alas, loſt 
to every ſenſe of duty to his country, frequently tells another 
aſſembly, he accidentally, meets all the tireſome. quotations he 
makes. "The Houſe of Peers, in the caſe of Aſhby and White 
in, 1709, determined, * a man has a right to his freehold by 


- _ the common law, and the common law having annexed his; 


right of voting to his) freehold, it is of the nature of his free- 
hold, and muſt depend upon it. On the ſame occaſion. like- 
wiſe they declared, it is abſurd to ſay; the elector's right of 
chuſing is founded upon the law and cuſtom. of Parliament. 
It is an original. right, part of the conſtitotlon of this kings, 


dom, as much as a Parliament is, and from whence the perſons: 


elected to ſetve in Parliament do deri ve their authioritys and 
cam have no other but that which is given to them by thoſe 
re e ee The greateſt; 
1 A 8 law 
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law authorities, both ancient and modern; agree in opinion. 
that every ſubject of the realm, not.diſqualified by-law, is eli-, 
gible: of common right. Lord Coke; Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, 


and Mr, Juſtice Blackſtone, are the only authorities I; ſhalk 
cites I regard not, Sir, the flaviſh.. courtly;doftrines .progar: - 


gated by lawyers in either Houſe of Parliament, as to the 
rights of the ſubject; no more than I do as to chat they call. 
high treaſon and rebellion. , Such. doctrines, are delivered here, 
only to be reported elſewhere. Fheſe men have their reward. 
But the venal tongue of a proſtitute Advocate or Judge is heſt 
anſwered by the wiſe and ſober pen of the ſame man, when in a 
former cool moment, unheated by party. rage, or faction, after 
the fulleſt deliberation, he gave to the nation, to the preſent. 
age, and to poſterity, a fair and impaxtial detail of their un- 
doubted rights, and when he laid down in clear. and expreſs: 


terms the plain law of the land. Lord Coke ſays, He which 


is eligible of common right, cannot be diſabled by the ſame or - 
dinance in Parliament, unleſs it had been by act of Parliament.“ 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt declares, The election of Knights 
belongs to the freeholders, and it is an original right, veſted, 
in, and inſeparable from, the freehold, and can no more be. 
ſevered from their freehold, than their freehold.,itſelf can be 
taken away.” . Mr. Juſtice Blackftone, in the firk bock of his. 


Commentaries, has the following words: Subject to theſe, re- 


ſtrictions and diſqualifications, every ſuhject of the realm is 
eligible of omen right.” This common right, of the ſub- 
je&, Sir, was vielated by the majority of the laſt Houſe. of 
Commons, and I afhrm that they, and in particular, if I am. 
rightly informed, the noble Lord with the blue ribband com- 


mitted high treaſon againſt Magna Charta. This Houſe only, 


without the leaſt interference of the other parts of the Legiſla - 


ture, took upon them to make the law. - They adjudged me in- 
capable of being elected a member to ſetvVe in chat Parliament, 
although Jam qualified by the law of the land; and the noble 
. * if any other candidate had only fix votes, be 
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would ſeat him for Middleſex.“ I repeat it, Sir, this violence 
was à direct infringement of Magna Charta, high treaſon 
21 againſt the ſacred charta of our liberties. © The words to which 


: 2 J allude ought always to be written in letters of gold: «© No 


freeman can be diſſeized of his freehold, or liberties, or free 
caſtoms, unleſs by the lawful judgement of his peers, or by 
rde law of the land.” By the conduct of that majority, and of 
| the noble Lord, they aſſumed to themſelves the power of 
| makirig the law, and at the ſame moment inyaded the rights 
of the People, the King, and the Lords. The. two laſt tamely 
acquieſced i m the exerciſe of a power, which had been in a great 
' inftance fatal to their predeceſſors, had put an end to their very 
exiſtence; but the People, Sir, and in particular the ſpirited 
frecholders of this county, whoſe ruling paſſion is the love of 


| Hberty, have not yet forgiven the attack made on their rights. 


80 dangerous a precedent of violence and injuſtice, which may 
in future times be cited by a deſpotic Miniſter of the Crown, 
8 ought to be expunged from the journals of this Houſe. 

I have heard and read much of precedents to juſtify the pro- 


785 ceedings of the majority in the laſt Houſe of Commons. I 


own, Sir, FE value very little the doctrine of precedents. There 
is ſcarcely any new villany under the Sun. A precedent can 
never juſtify any action that is in itſelf wicked; a YOu for 
inſtance, on the heaths of Hounſlow or-Bagſhot, of which 
there are innumerable precedents. The baſeſt aCtions may be 
Juftified by precedents drawn from bad times and bad men. 
| The fole queſtion is, whether this power is not a direct uſur- 
pation on the rights of the People? If that is proved, I care 


-.. "ol how long the uſurpation has continued, how often been 
Gy, praQtiſed.” It is high time to put an end to it. It was the caſa 


of general warrants. One precedent, however, the moſt in- 
ſiſted upon, I muſt take notice of, becauſe it is ſaid fully ta 
come up to the point; but, in my opinion, in almoſt every part 


* 5 | it proves the contrary of what it has been brought to ſupport; 


I mean the remarkable caſe of Mr. Walpole in 1711, a period 
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2 Ja which the rankeff Tory principles hve codtienincet abe 


| than in any period of our hiſtory priot to 1760. The caſe has 
been ſo partially quoted, even by a perſon (Jeremiah Dyſon, 
Eſq.) whoſe ſole merit here was an aſſumed accuracy, which 
he never poſſeſſed, that I ſhall: defire it may be read to the 

| Houſe from our journals, when it will appear to be reſolved, 
|  & That Robert Walpole, Eſq. having been this ſeſſion of Par- 
lament committed a priſoner to the Tower of London, and 
expelled this Houſe, for an high breach of truſt in the execu- 
tion of his office, and notorious corruption when Secretary at 


War, was and is incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in” 


the preſent Parliament.“ Now, Sir, I muſt obſerve, that even 
that Parliament, at an æra ſo hoſtile to the liberties not only of 
England, but of Europe, did not venture to adjudge him inca · 
pable of being elected a member to ſerve in that Parliament 
only becauſe he was expelled; but in the body of the reſolution 
itſelf they add another reaſon, which would be trifling, if 6ne 
was ſufficierit and adequate to the point, the high breach of 
truſt in the execution of his office, notorious corruption, when 
Secretary at War. As truſtees for the public, they aſſigned a 
cauſe which muft intereſt every member of the community. 
In the caſe of Mr. Wilkes, the late majority declared, That 
John Wilkes, Eſq. having been in this ſeſſion of Parliament 
expelled this Houſe, was and is incapable of being elected a 
| member to ſerve in this preſent Parliament.“ The having 
| being expelled; whether Juſtly or unjuſtly, is the only reaſon 


| they gave to the public. I ſhall not yet, Sir, diſmiſs the caſe 


of Mr. Walpole. It will prove another propoſition I have 
maintained, the injuſtice of the late majority in ſeating Mr. 
Luttrell in this Houſe. The fact is, that the-Houſe of Com- 
mons having expelled Mr. Walpole, ordered anew writ to iſfue. 
At the ſubſequent election Mr. Walpole was again reſtored. 


A Mr. Taylor, who had a minority of votes, petitioned, but 


the election was vacated, Had the doctrine propagated by the 


A ITT blue ribband, been 
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juſt, Mr. Taylor ought to have been ſeated; the Houſe ſhould 
have reſolved, he oug/t-to have been returned, and the grofieſt = 
injuſtice, was. actually done to him. But even that Parlia- 
ment, whoſe memory: the nation exec rates, dared not to pro- 
eeed to ſuch- enormous wickedneſs. It was reſerved for the 


| preſent ara; when ſhame has loſt its bluſh, Mr, Luttrell was 


for ſome years declared to repreſent tha county of Middleſex, 
although a great majority of the freeholders abhorred and re- 
probated the idea, and on every public occaſion declared it. 

Sir, when the ſtrong reaſons on which any doctrine is 
founded bear ms out, I cars little about precedents, I recol- 
lect, however, another inſtance of Mr. Woollaſton, which di- 
rectly meets an abjection which has been: much relied on, 
<« That expulfion noceſſarily implies incapacity.” It is the laſt 
E ſhall deſfife the elerk to read. I wiſh him to turn to the 
journals of February 20, 1698,. where he will fnd it reſalved, 
That Richard Wodllaſton, Eſq. being a member of the Houſe 
of Commons, and having fines been concerned and acted as a2 
receiver of the duties, &c. coptrary to the act made in the 5th 
and 6th of His Majeſty's reign, &c, be expelled this Houſe,” 
Now, Sir, L defy all the ſubtilety of the moſt expert Court 
lawyer among us, all ſophiſtry of the bar, to reconcile this 
caſe with the moſt favourite Court tenet, 5 That expulſion 
- inphes incapacity, becauſe the fact is entertained, that a new: 
writ did iſſue for the borongh of Whitchurch, and that Mr. 
Woollaſton was ne- elected, and fat in the ſame Parliament.“ 
kncapacity therefore does nat neceſſarily follow expulſion. 
I ani ready to admit, that where a clear legal incapacity 
exiſts,” all votes given to a perſon incapacitated are thrown 
away, if they are knowingly giuen to them. But, Sir, I beg 
leave to aſſert, that this was not the caſe in the Middleſex elec- 
tion. Mr. Wilkes was qualified by the law of the land, and 
the freeholdors, who perfectly underſtood the clear point of law 
as well as their own rights, exprefily declared in the petition 
2 on the 29th of Arte ce en Lour peti- 


tioners 
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tioners beg leave to-repreſetit to this honcurable Houſe, that 
the fd Henry Lawes Luftrell had not the majority of legal 
votes at the ſaid election; nor dil the majority of che free- 


| holders, when they voted for John Wilkes, Eſq. mean thereby 


to throw away their "yotes,"6r'towave' their right of repreſen- 
tation; nor would they by any means ha ve choſen to be repte- 
ſented by the flid Henry Jawes Luttrell, Efq. Vour poti- 
tioners therefore Apprehend he cannot fit as the reptefentative ' 
of the ſaid county in Parliament, without a manĩfeſt infringe» 
went of 'the'tights and privileges of tke frecholdets thereof,” 
This Houfe, Sir, is create by the People, as the other is by 
he King. What right can che majority have to {ay to any 
cdumnty, city, or borough, © you? ſhall-nothave-a particular per- 
ſon your repreſentative, onty becauſe he is obnoxious to us, 
when he is qualified by law? Every county, city, or botongh, 
has an'equal right with-all other counties; cities, aud boroughs, 
do its particular deputy in the great Council of the nation. 
Each is diſtinct, free, and independent. do nôt mean, Sir, 
now eo enter into the argument, whether i ir may nõt be fit to 
give this "Houſe the power of ex pulſion, in the fitſt inſtante 
for very flagrant and infatn6as*crinies, either committed, or f 
Which the member may be cbnvicted, ſubſequent to his cite» 
tion. That might ſeem un appeal to the People, the ſending 
the member back to his cbnſtituents. If, however, they differ 
in opinion from the Hoſe; and re- elect him, he ought to ft, 
becauſe he claitns his feat under the ſame authority esche 
ber holds his, a delegatien from tbie People. The firſt appeal 


to the conſtituents may ſeem juſt. Te appeal eertdinly: esto 


them, and it is by theit᷑ tepreſentation only you ute a Houſi di 
Parliament. They have the right of chaſing nee 

not you for them. 

Sir, I wWill venture: tb aſfert, chat the 165! of: the 196d; dy 
hich all Courts of Jadicature"4re"equally" bound, is -over= 

turned by the powers lately exereiſed by a *rmafority-of the 
| Hoſe, The right of election is placed not in you, but in 


* 
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other hands, in thoſe of your conſtituents. Your predeceſfors 
not only robbed a particular county of its nobleſt privileges, 
but they changed the conſtitution, of 2 Houſe of Commons. 
The freeholders of this county and the nation abhorred the 
action, and poured their execrations on the authors. But, 
Sir, if you can expel whotn you pleaſe, and reject thoſe diſ- 
agreeable to you, the Houſe will be ſelf-created and ſelf-exiſt- 
ing. The original idea of your repreſenting, the People will 
be loſt, The conſequences of ſuch a principle are to the 
higheſt degree alarming, A more forcible engine of deſpotiſm 
cannot be put into the hands of any Miniſter, 1 wiſh gentle- 
men would attend to the plain conſequences of fuch proceed- 
ings, and conſider how they may be brought home to them- 
ſelves. A member hated or dreaded by the Miniſter is accuſed | 
cf any erime; for inſtance, of having written a pretended libel: 
I mention this inſtance : as the crime leaſt Likely to be com- 
mitted by moſt of the members of this Houſe. No proof 
whatever is given on oath before you, becauſe you cannot ad- 
miniſter an oath. The Miniſter invades immediately the 
right of Juries. Before any trial, he gets the paper voted a 
libel, and the member whom he wiſhes to have expelled, | S, 
deemed to be the author; which fact you are not competent 
to try. Expulſion means, as it is pretended, incapacity. The 
member is adjudged incapable; he cannot be re- elected; and 
thus is he excluded from Parliament. A Miniſter by ſuch 
manceuvers may garble a Houſe of Commons till not a ſingle 
enemy of his own, or friend of his country, is left here, and 
the repreſentation of the People is in a great degree loſt. Cor- 
- Tuption had not lent deſpotiſm wings to fly ſo high in the times 
of Charles I., or the Miniſter of that day would have been 
contented with expelling Hampden and the four other heroes, 
becauſe they had immediately been adjudged incapable, and he 
thereby, incapaciated them from thwarting in Parliament tha 
N * of a Wicked Court, | | 
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1 pon all cheſe conſiderations, in order to quiet thi minds ef 
che people, to reſtore out violated conſtitution to its original 
purity; to vindicate the injured rights of this county in parti- | 
culargand of all the electors of this kingdom, and that not the 
Jeaſt tract of che violence and injuſtice of the laſt Parliament 
may diſgrace our records, I humbly move, * That the reſolu- 
tion of this Houſe, of che 17th of February, 1769, © That 
John Wilkes, Eſq. having been in this ſeſſion of Parliament 
expelled this Houſe, was and is incapable of fitting in the pre- 
ſent Parliament, be expunged from the journals of this Houſe, 
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The urgency of the matter I am 2 to move, na me 
to take this early notice of it, as it is intereſting to our conſti- 
tution, and the rights and liberties of a free people. I need 

hardly, I preſume, mention, that what I allude to is the Weſt- 
minſter election; the reſult of which is a novelty in the laws 
of this country * in the laws of Parliament. I could not | 
imagine that any Returning Officer would be bold enough to | 
commit an infraction of thoſe laws which have coſt our anceſ- 
tors ſo much trouble, I was therefore ſurpriſed that the High | 
- Bailiff of Weſtminſter ſhould, contrary to the common prac- 
tice at elections, refuſe to make a return, notwithſtanding a 
ſcrutiny had been dernanded by the unſucceſsful candidate. It MM 
was an attempt to alter the eſtabliſhed laws of the land; which S 
expreſſſy declared, that the officer ſhould make a return within . | 
the time limited by Act of Parliament, according to the voice = 
or ſenſe of a legal majority of voters. [ Hear Hear! Hear! 
now reſounded from the oppoſite fide of the Houſe.] I am 
ſenſible of the partiality of ſome gentlemen of a certain de- 
ſcription, and therefore I am not ſurpriſed at their exclama- 
tions of Hear! Hear! Hear! But J cannot conceive why the 
ne kgal money ſhould be fo . noticed by them. 
I confeſs 
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| Jerve hade de honour to be,concerngd, and - during my practice 
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I eonfefs ¶ am atadofwrtodind any caſe-thutbearvthe leuſt mi- 
ikritytothe preſent. Of all the election cauſes in which 1 


there dave been many, I declare: chat L cunnot ſay- chere is a 
:ingle one which has the leaſt afinity toi that alluded to. Ac- 


cording to Act of Parliament, the High Railiff of Weſtim inſler 


mhauld have: made his return immadiately at che final eloſe of 


the poll; and ſhauld not have given a refuſal, becaufe a ſoru- 


Tiny had beeri demanded by Sir Gecil Wray. Fhis mode of 


, ot 


conduct Was contrary to the ſtatutes 'roth-and 11th of King 
Wuliam, chap. 7th, and therefore deſerved reprehenſion. To 
convince the Houſe of the propriety of this procedure, I beg 
leave to quote the very words of the Act of Parliament to 
which I allude. [He then read the following quotation.] 
4 For preventing abuſes in the returns of -writs:of ſummons 


for the: calling and aſſembling of any Rarliament for the future, 
or urits: for the choice of any new members to ſerve in Par- 


liament; and to the end ſueh writs may, by the proper officer 


or his deputy,; be duly returned and delivered to the Clerk of 


the Crown, to be by him filed, according to the ancient and 


legal courſe: Be it enafted; by the King's Moſt Excellent Ma- 


jeſty, &c. That the Sheriff or other officer, having the exeeu- 


t tion or return: of any ſuch writ, which ſhall be iſſued for the 


future, ſhall, on or before the day that any future Parliament 
hall be called to: meet; (and with all convenient expedition, not 
excęeding fourteen days after any election made by virtue of 


- (any new writ) either iniperſon, or by his deputy, make return 


of the fame ta, the Clerk of the Crown in the High Court of 


Chancery, to be by him filed.“ It was depriving: the electors 
of their repreſentatives, and the nation of the exertions of two 


men, whoſe political efforts might be of ſervice at this im- 
portant eriſis. I have not the honour of being intimately con- 
nected with Lord Hood, although I can boaſt of. an intimacy 
with the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Fox); but ſurely 


he ſervices of both theſe men ſhould not at this · time. be· loſt to 


r = their 
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their friends of Weſtminſter, who have taken a very active = 
part in their election. I ſtand up for the privileges of a mem- 6 
ber of Parliament; I ſtand up for the privileges of the People; 
I profeſs I know very little about the character or diſpoſition 
_ bf the Returning Officer for Weſtminſter ; but Tam fully per- 
ſuaded that his conduct, in this caſe, is highly culpable. Ido. 
not wiſh to poſtpone: the conſideration of His Majeſty's 
ſpeech; but I feel ſo ſeriouſly for the conſequences, if the 
whirh or caprice of a Returning Officer is indulged, that, with 
ſubmiſſion to the Houſe, I apprehend an inveſtigation into the 
cauſes for delaying the return of the members to ſerve for 
Weſtminſter ſhould precede every other buſineſs. Senſible of - 
the expediency of bringing a.queſtion of ſuch magnitude be- 
fore the Hoſe, I think it a duty incumbent upon me to take 
the earlieſt opportunity to diſcharge the truſt repoſed in me by 
the public. Why not decide the conteſt in the uſual manner, 
by petitioning the Houſe, and appointing a Committee to ex- 
amine into the merits of the different candidates? This has 
been the practice of all other Parliaments; and I- hope the : 
preſent will not deviate from the ſteps of their anceſtors, whoſe 
maxims of policy have been wiſe and conſiſtent, and agreeable 
to the eſtabliſhed laws of the land. Conſidering all theſe facts, 
I confeſs that I do not approve of committing a deciſion of ſuch ' 
importance to the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter ; therefore I 
wiſh to have'the matter brought before the Houſe as early as 
poſſible, as it is a conſtitutional queſtion of that nature, as to 
demand the moſt ſerious attention of oy friend to chis 
country. 
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Ar. Lee, May 3 24. . 


. The learned gentleman (Mr. Lee) bas, in a very laboured 
ſpeech; laid down a great deal of law on the ſubject of elec- 
tions ; but the learned gentleman, for reaſons beſt-known to 
himſelf, has neglected to give the Houſe any information that 
is applicable to the cafe of the late Weſtminſter: deftions: 


— 
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The leatned gentleman has. informed the Houſe," that on a 
frutiny the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter has no authority by 
law to aditiniſter ah oath to any perſon to be examined as an 
evidence, and therefore the ſcrutiny had been lawfully de- 


5 manded nd granted. He objects to its being permitted to go 


en; but it would have been kind in the learned gentleman, if 
be bad itnparted rather more of his legal knowledge to the 


wust, by informing this allembly of what is equally vnqueC- 


tionably true, namely, that it is not in the power of the High 

Bailiff to adminiſter ſuch an oath even during the poll. Vet 
the learned gentleman muſt acknowtedge, that the law makes 
the High BailF'a judicial officer during the poll. He has, 

then, no- reaſon to object to his acting in the ſame capacity, 

wich the fare powers, during the poll. - 

The learned gentleman ought to have informed the Houle, 

Which he has neglected. to do, that the Returning Officer by 

u is obliged to take an oath, previous to his acting in that ca 

Paeity; that oath is to be found in the ſtatute of the 2d of 
George H. chap. 24, ſect. 3, and it contains theſe words, viz. 

A will return ſuch perſen or perſons as ſhall, to the beft of 
my judgement, appear to me to have the majority of legal votes. 
It is evident, from the nature of this,oath, that the Return- 
ing Officer is by law net only a minifterial, but a judicial 
afheeir. He is ordered to form a judgement before he makes his 
return. The law which enacts, thut any man is to judge, does 

of courſe enact, that he is firſt to hear the cauſe· on which he is 
do decide. If he is to hear the cauſe, he muſt evidently take 
ſuch time as ſhall be abſolutely neceſſary for him to hear it. 
Between 12 and 13, ooo, perſons have polled at the late Weſt- 
minſter election. The Returning Officer had it not in his 
per to examine the validity of all theſe votes during the 


pPaoillz therefore he takes a longer time to hear the cauſe; that 


is to ay, he grunts a ſcrutiny. Upon what, in his judicial ca- 
| pacitys: i be 0 form à qullgement? Upon the majority of 
legal votes. Heis now going upen that inquiry, agreeable: to 

. e he 
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cauſe, and formed a judgempat, what 943 5 next? Read 
the oath, and it will appear, that he is then, and I not before, te 
make his zptyrn of the perſon or perſons who f 7 all de to 


him to aye the majority of Jegal votes. NO thing there ore 
can be more clear, than that the Regurning 75 47 5 
taken that oath, dig right 40 grant a ſergtiny, if 


duly demanded; proyided that & he had it not t in his pe £4 . 


haye {crutinized all the yotes during, the poll, and provided 
had good reaſon to qguht (fer the poll was concluded) whe- 
ther bath or gither of the perſons who had the apparent rpajo- 
ny on the poll, had the real. majovity of legal votes. 
ae legrned gentlemon has not chaſen to put his law i in 
Jeopardy in this Houſe, by maintaining the yery fingular a argu- 


ment, which the newſpapers inform us, was made uſe of out of 


this Houſe; not by a learned, but by an ingenious : and right 


honourable gentleman (Mr. F 'ox), who, yas pleaſed to ſay, that. 


the High Bailiff could not proceed in this ſcrutiny ; ; becauſe, 
from the moment that the Writ became returnable, the High 
Sailif Was funfIus officio, and Was as little capable, 1 in law, of 
going on with the ſcrutiny, or of making a return for Welt. 


minſter, as if he were merely the High ! Bailiff of any other, 


city, or as if he yere the Sheriff of Cumberland. 

On the day the writ became returnable, the Returning 
Officer for for Weſtminſter could form 1 no judgement who hag 
the majority of legal votes. He then determined to take t the 


neceſſary time to hear the evidence. on which | he was to 2 


his judgement. He has. the payer, nays it js his duty as Re- 


turning Officer, after having formed his judgement, to make, 


agreeably to his oath, a.cetorn of members. He is therefore 
clearly nqt fundus officio, hut is haund to make a return; 
ah mn ie —— 1 TT on 
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during the terutiny. This idle idea of the Returning Officer 
deing functus officio, pending the radar, is too r almoſt 
to deſerve an anſwer. 

I The learned gentleman has ates to the Houſe, as an un- 
anſwerable proof of the delinquency of the High Bailiff, the 
ſtatute of the 10th and 11th William III. chap. 9, ſet. 1. It 
is not a little ſingular that any man, calling himſelf a lawyer, 
ſhould quote that ſtatute for that purpoſe, | 8 
By this ſtatute I have no doubt in my own mind what is 
the proper conſtruction of it. In the firſt place, I would be 
bold to maintain, that that law relates to writs, and writs 
only, and has nothing whatſoever to do with precepts; and 
gentlemen well know, that a writ had been iſſued from the 
Clerk of the Crown to the Sheriff of the county of Middleſex, 
and that the Sheriff of Middleſex did then deliver, not a writ, 
but a precept, to the High Bailiff of the city of Weſtminſter. 
It is evident, from a variety of circumſtances, that that ſtatute 
does not relate to precepts, 

Ihe act never mentions the word precept. The penalty of 
Sol. that it inflicts, is relative to the return of writs; and as 
it is a penal ſtatute, it muſt be conſtrued literally, and not 
otherwiſe. The reaſon why it alludes to writs only, will ap- 
pear evident from an attentive examination of the principle of 
the law of elections, as contained in the ſtatutes of the 5th of 
Richard II. chap. 4; of the 7th of Henry IV. chap. 15; of 
the 11th of Henry IV. chap. 1; of the 23d of Henry VI. 
chap. 14; and of the 7th and 8th of William III. chap. 7. 

That this ſtatute of the 10th and 11th*of William III. does 
not allude to precepts, but to writs only, i is farther evident, 
from this conſideration; that it is enacted therein, that the 
| Sheriff, or other officer, making ſuch return, ſhall pay to the 
Clerk of the Crown the ancient and lawful fees of four ſhil- 
| lings,” Kc. Now it is evident, that the High Bailiff of Weſt- 
minſter has no fees to pay to the Clerk of the Crown; and 

| therefore this A of Ferlimem does not relate to his precept, 
dut 
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- but ſolely to writs. The other words of the act make it 
equally clear. 

Some other learned gentlemen may 8 think ft to 
argue, that the ſaid ſtatute is not confined to writs, becauſe it 
ſpeaks of © the Sheriff, or other officer, having the execution. 
and return of any ſuch writ.” But the ſecond ſection of the 
ſtatute clearly explains who is meant by that other officer, 
namely, the proper officer of the Cinque Ports, to whom an 
additional time is allowed to ifſue the precepts therein men- 
| tioned, and who has the return of a writ, as well as the, 
Sheriff of a county. | 

But let it be ſuppoſed for a moment, ſolely for the lake of 
argument, that that Act of Parliament does extend te the re- 
turn of precepts, as well as to the return of writs. Then it 
will be anſwered by the High Bailiff, that a return has been 
made in due time, viz. a ſpecial return; therefore the High 
Bailiff has complied with the direction of the law, even ad- 
mitting that the ſtatute of the roth and 1ith of William III. 
to fully extend to the caſe of the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter, 
the Houſe ought not to cenſure him, but ought to order him to 
proceed i in his ſcrutiny, provided the High . can ſhew 
that he has granted it on good grounds. 

The ſtatute enacts, in the firſt place, that in the caſe of A 
general election, a return ſhall be made to the Clerk of the 
Crown on o before the * that the Parliament tall. be 
called to meet.” b 

It enacts, in the next 1 that, i in the caſe of cc any new 
writ,” iſſued in the middle of a Parliament, a return ſhall be | 
made to the Clerk of the Crown © with all convenient expedi- 
tion, not exceeding fourteen days after the election.? 

The Clerk then read the proceedings of the Houſe in the fa- 
mous caſe of the Weſtminſter election, when Lord Trentham 
and Sir George Vandeput were the candidates; and which 
* was in conſequence of a new writ in the middle of a 

| pl i IRIS Fi Pallament. 


n BEAT Is & rt 
Fellen: | 832 te Jrflal r eff Houfs of Comic & 
the 22d and 23d days of February, 1749.] | 
On the 244 of February, © c Troy is taken that no feturn 
Had den made to the writ for the clettivg a citizen to fer e in 
Prllamrent for the city of Weft. ” Upon this the Houſe 
efdred the High Bailif to attend. 
| Tis nett diy the High Baikff did attend, and wid ex- 
amined. 
Did the His commit h im Ns: Dis the Hotiſe order 
Fim ta malt a teturti befotè le had fihithed the ſerutiny which 
had granted 2 No. — Did the Houſe cebſute him for having 
tobe yd the ftatute of the köth aud 11th bf William HII. by 
pot having made a return Withi the Art fourteen days after 
the gheklion? No. 4 The Speaker, b the Uiredtibh bf the 
Houle; recommended to iin ſome pättichlars of his duty; : 
Aurel bim iht the Houle would fappote Kigh in cke Ui 
charge thereof, and koped that ke w ould tiſe all poſſible dif- 
patch. | 
1 The Houſe ought therefore, in 55 preferit inftiice, fide to 
prejidge the e queſtion. They Sight to do, in this inſtance, 
what the Houſe wiſely did in il year 1549, viz. to örder the 
High Bailiff to attend; and do hear Him, before he is con- - 
demned. if the Houſe, after kivitig examined the High Bai- 
Uff, ſhould be of « opinion that he did right to grant a ſerü- 
tiny, they ought ſtrictly 1 to follbw the excellent precedent in 
| the caſe of Trentham, by ordering the High Bailiff © to take 
cars to expedite the lection as much as pbſible;” Mur. Fox 
er 16d out, Hear! Hear y I now End, ſays Lofd Mahon; the 
manner in which the right hos abate, Who cries 
hear ! means to 7 argue. this dust. Fe means to admit, chat 
he Cale of the former Wehler election Would, in ſub- 
fla nce, | be Gt K che preſent, if tlie Reatute of the 10th Aid 
it th of Wikliam HI. Had 'enaQted, in the cäſe of a nel writ 
in the middle oK A Parliarzent, FEY the return fhall be made 
not ith r days after the end of the election, but 
12 h 
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within fourteen days after the end of the poll. The right he- 
nourable gentleman means to ground his right to be returned 
upon the diſtinction between the poll and the eleftion. He 
means to argue, that the return in the former Weſtrninftet 
election was right, becauſe, though it were made months after 
the poll, it was.mads previous to the 14th day after the elece 
tion. Why? Becauſe the right honourable geritleman means 
to contend, that the-ſcrutiny Was part of the election. That 
the ſcrutiny net being concluded, the election was not con- 
cluded; and that therefore no return could be made till the 
election was over. 

Mr. Fox eried out again, Hear! Hear! ef e 
Mr. Fox agrees to this way of ſtating the argument. I can- 
not, however, "ſufficiently admire the eontradictions between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Fox's learned friend (Mr. Lee) whoſe 
words I have juſt taken down in writing. Mr. Lee laid it 
down as a principle, 4 that the end of the poll was the end of 
the eleckion. That was the law of the learned gentleman. 
But the law of the right honourable gentleman is, < that the 
end of the poll is not the end of the election. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, having undertaken to defend a bad cauſe, 
has got inte the moſt complete dilemma poſſible. For, if the 
ſtatute of the 10th and 11th of William III. is not applicable 
to precepts, that ſtatute has nothing to do with the Weſt- 
minſter election. If that ſtatute is applicable to precepts, and 
that, according to the learned gentleman, Mr. Lee, the end of 
the poll is the end of the election, the precedent laid down by 
the Houſe in the former Weſtminſter election clearly proves 
chat Mr. Fox ought not to be returned, but that the ſerutiny 
ought to be ſuffered to continue. If, on che contrary, the law 
of the right honourable gentleman (Mr, Fox) is right, name- 
iy; that when a ſorutiny is granted, the end of the ſerutiny, 
and Hot che end of the poll, is the end of the election; then, as 
be preſent ſerutiny for Weſtminſter is not over, che Weſt 
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minſter election is not yet over; and Mr. Fox cannot de fe- 
turned as duly elected until the election ſhall be over. 


Ipbe right honourable gentleman has, however, the decency, 
che moderation, and the modeſty, to demand of this Houſe, 


chat he (Mr. Fox) ſhould be ſeated for Weſtminſter, t though 


be himſelf contends, that, according to law, the election is 
not ie inaſmuch as the ſerutiny is not over. 


Er Mahots 25 24, gon: 


9 Ir it © had 1 © for me to wes: en l ould 5 Nat off 

the riſk of my firſt attempt in the debates of this Houſe to 2 
much later period; becauſe I ſhould have thought it more pru- 

c dent, as well as more becoming, to mark, by a ſilent attention, 
the reſpect which I entertain for the firſt abilities of the king- 
dom, upon both ſides of the argument —abilities enlightened 
by political experience, and improved by habity of. political 
reaſoning. I can ſay too, with equal veracity, that I would 
have preferred any topic to this, becauſe it is new, of extreme 
delicacy in its conſequences, and of immediate concern to the 
Tight honourable petitioner (Mr. Fox) whoſe manlineſs of ſpi- 
Tit I will ſo far endeavour to imitate, that I will for eyer diſ- 
dain the ſurrender of my conviction, even to him; but whoſe 
figure in this country, and ſtrenuous oppoſition to the Mi- 
niſter of the day, makes it a very unwelcometaſk to act, even 
in a judicial character, againſt a point which he has-made. with 
a declared view to his own political MY though | in form 
he has made it as party in a ſuit. 

But I haye no choice. Firſt princi iples of the government 
hw been forced into the debate — neutrality would he cowar- 
dice to the argument, as the public opinion is engaged in it; 

and a vote unexplained would ſubject even me, inſignificant as 

1 am, to the odinm of that prejudice which has found its way 
from one ſide of the bar to the correſponding ſide of the Houſe. 
I may be called the deſperate partiſan of a meaſure to which no 
* motives can be aſſigned, which has no principle of 
law- 
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to faſtain 3 it, and which no liberal argument can reconcile 
to the feelings or the good ſenſe of diſpaſſionate men. I.con; 


feſs my ambition to lay aſide the advocate here, and ſtand upon 


higher ground, in ſupport of a Conſtitution which I revere, un- 


fettered by technical fabtiteriey and N 1 its 7s genuins '- 


3 ſimplicity. 
I am not, Sir, one of thoſe RE beste lawyers 
_ have been catechiſed by an honourable friend of mine, 


(Mr. Powys) and who have to thank bim for a very peculiar | 


compliment. He tells them they ſpeak without party views, 
or, as he expreſſed it, witbout a fide ; as if the reſt of the 
Houſe, inctuding the country gentlemen, (to which rank he 
belongs) were leſs independent. Whether I have a ſide ex; 
cept that of truth, I will not preſume to intimate; but throw 
| myſelf upon the candour of tlie publle for their opinion of my 
future conduct, without aſſurances or profeſſions. 

In a few and plain words, pointed cloſely to the ſabjeR; 1 
wiſh to mark thoſe broad princigles upon which 1 OS 
the motion firſt made. | 
| | What is called a return has no magic in the found 5 the 
word: it is à mode and form by which the electors canvey the 
object of their choſce i into Parliament election is the ſubſtance, 
and it is no election if it is not complete. Before its complex 
tion two doubts may ariſe; one, as to the number of the vo- 
ters for each competitor; another, as to the right.—A poll is 
the method uſed for aſcertaining the number ; and if, during 
chat poll, the right has been imperfectly canvaſſed, what are 


"elle ſerutinies, have been received for the purpoſe of a more 


accurate ſearch into the right. A poll, if demanded, is an 
eſſential and continuing part of an election; and while that 


poll i is depending, the election is not more complete than if it 


never had begun. The ſame is true of ſcrutinies—once ad- 


.. mitted, they ſuſpend the return, decauſe my continue and 
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\ That ſorutinies upon a fair caſe of doubt, are juſtified by the 
law and cuſtom of Parliament, it is hnpoſſible to deny t and it 
is an unfitliſhed election, aftor Wanne vp 
to the moment of clofing them. 
Let v 2 then, af in general, if this Houls-tan ever” inter 
rupt an unfiniſhed election ? If it can, ons or other of theſe 
eonfequiences muſt happen—either the Houſe will, itielf, elect, 
by continuing, or by recummeneing and cloſing he interrup- 
ted act, in which cafe it ceaſes to be à court of appeal or the 
feat will precede the choict, or the appeal precede the judge» 
ment. Who can form am idea more prepoſterous ? And who 
will believe that ſack i is, or eqn be, the conſtjtutfon of Par- 
Harment? | 
That Wees tne bad esp Ben, 1 almit; all am 
whether fitting the Parkatnent, or upon a general election. 
They are dangerous inſtruments of power on the one hand, or 
faction upon ths other; and I ſhall, with pleafure, give my 
fapport,. as far as it goes, to any honourable: member who = 
will leery | a bill to aboliſh them, or me them innocent and 
a uſtiul. 
But n fopuefotny aftedilemtar, than. bes So dopic 
ab inconvenienti is pteſſed into the ſervice, that another incon · 
venience is overlooked. Imagine the petitioner's docirme to 
be carried, and what an alarming power is given to the 
or the Miniſter --He wants to be rid of a popular candidate. 
This precedent will give him a receipt for. it: let him firſt 
cram the poll; pour into it all the bad votes that a lane or a 
edge can furnith ; then. feed it (the words are become tech- 
nical) by two ot thret votes in an hour, till che return day ar- 
rives, or is not far off. Scrutimes will then be of no avail, 
and the fer vile courtier, vrho has not half the legal votes of 
his adverſary, will deter. him, We ene 
| from an attempt upon the ſeat. 1 
But what are the admiſſions of de angumsetn ms 
| ag wei 13 them as * deſerve to be weighed ? It js admit · 
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$64; chat fitting a Parliament, ſerntinies to an indefifits pe- 
Hod, ute; if 4 euſe be made for thin, parts of an ctecttönz 
which the Houſe have nd power to interrupt; yer there; every 
argument preſſed in this debate againft the daifger of ſcrutiniiey 
upon a general election, has equal forces, It may there bb Haid, 

c the Houſe is not full; Mi. Grenvillès judieatijft i delayed; 
the popular candidate is excluded ; and ine wy 6 county is 
fred, tlibugh unrepteſented . 

As to Mr. Grenwille's bill, ſueh u grole fallacy Was never 
attempted, As to argue that ſeratitiies interfere with it, ànd 
elude the policy of it. Scrutinies in point ef right, tt juſt 
as they food befofe tft bill; and I may, with ſounder argu- 
ment, give theim Ari 6Byibus preſerẽnet over the control of the 
Howe at large. That bill improved the judgement, but Teft 
the fubject of it the ſame. The Committees inherit the Fights 
of the Houſe, to oſs a good exprefiien of à noble Lord who 
ſpoke early in the debate, (Lord Mulgrave;) not all the rights 
neither, for they have no power of deciſion beyond the feat 
but they have 18 Widder jurifdiftion. When I hear ſuch ill 
founded penegytics upon this bill, I ſuſpect falle Friends to it, 
and ſnakes in the graſs. | 

et But à return Von forget a retuth == Az to fetufns, 1 5 
know this of them in general, that by the law of Parliament, 
# they are hot built upon à real and complete election, wy 
are n retutns at all, but abſolutely void. 

| Analogits 6f law are called into the argutent on both Rides; 
put they tre fnalogies rather Röm the difference thin finili- 
tude, Tn courts of law, a return, if it &xecutes the writ mn 
form, binds the court and the parties, who have no rertedy 
but an actibn; but in Purliatrent, à retüfn is wäſte paper, if 
{tis nöt conßrmed by a real, u due and a complete eleGtion. 

Upon thit idea, who can be returned while the elestion pro- 
ces If che poll is depending, we cndidate Ho ſtands 

pon it hes fro better chm te à return than his cmßpeti- 
tor, who has not three votes: if the poll is checked, by a doubt 
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vpon the right, in the form of ſcrutiny, and that ſcrutiny” ig 
depending, ſhall he who ſtands firſt upon/itbe.returned ? Juſt 
as impoſſible. —Shall both be returned? It is ridiculous to ima- 
gine it. Nor, except that ridiculous and ſhameful party job, 
the Oxfordſhire election, will any double return of this kind 
: be found upon the journals of Parliament. | 
What is the form of your deciſion upon conteſted eleftions) 
A form as old as the right: Reſolved, That A. B. was elect- 
ed, and ought'to have been returned.” Can it be ſaid that he 
was elected upon half the poll or ſcrutiny ? And ought he to 
have been returned if. not elected? 
But now for the writ, and its exigency—a terrible word !— 
t muſt, indeed, work miracles, if it can do what is theoab. 
ened: it muſt have the power to make that a complete election 
between an old Parliament and a new one, which is no election 
while the Parliament happens to be ſitting It muſt have the 
power to make that a return, conſiſtent with an oath, which 
flies in the face of it. When I am told this exigency of the 
 wrrit is to carry ſuch points, I ſuſpect the miracle; watch it 
narrowly, and pick all the holes in it I can. I would catch at 
any little feather to ſave the common ſenſe of the ſubject from 
 fuch a degree of odium and ridicule. But what is the harm 
of the writ? It orders a return upon a particular day; but of 
what kind? A return, accompanied by the certificate of an 
election. What ſays the Returning Officer here? © I can cer- 
tify no election, becauſe I haye no election to certify.” —lIf it 
was half a poll he would give the ſame anſwer; and the degree 
in which the election is incomplete, makes no, ne! in the 
argue: or effect of his-plea. HP 
It is admitted, that impoſſibilities may juſtify Wer on” if 
the poll is delayed by force, or fraud, or external accident, the 
exigency of the writ may be diſobeyed. What is it but an im- 
© poſhbility, that a legal part of the depending election can re- 


man incomplete: vithou Ps to the return of x complete | 
cection n 0% (75 *t 
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As to the acts of Parliament, they leave the return of the 
writ, as accompanied by the certificate of an election, juſt 


where they found-it; except that when ſuch an election has 
been made, and the writ can be returned, fo accompanied, the 


Sheriff of the county, who is a miniſterial officer, in convey- 
ing that certificate home to Parliament, is. to make the return 


upon ſuch a day. The act ſuppoſes an election e de. 


termined. 
But poor Weſtminſter is to be taxed, though unrepreſen- 


ted, — 
Under the tropics is our 3 ſpoke, | | 
And part of Flanders has receiv'd our yoke, = 


We have loft America, 100,000,000 of n money, and 100,000. 
lives, in oppoſition to the doctrine, that repreſentation i is in- 


ſeparable from taxation; but we pick it up again, to make a 


noble ſtand for it in the Weſtminſter election. This may be 


called the art of ſinking in politics. ut if the ridicule could a 


be heightened, of ſaving Weſtminſter from her ſhare in the tax 


while ſhe is in the act of electing her own repreſentatives, we. 
| forget every caſe of a double return, and we forget the ſame 


injured city upon every new election fitting the Parliament: 

Ass to the real ground of ſcrutiny, in the caſe before us, I 
ſhall ſay a very few words. It ſtartled me at firſt, when the 
right honourable petitioner got up and ſaid, © As a party, I 


Hike this; but as a judge, I think it wrong;” it ſtruck me, that, | 
even with his powers of diſcernment, he might ſometimes for- 


get that he was. a judge, and recollect his other fituation too 
well. But when he examined the Deputy Bailiff I was com- 

forted ; for there, it muſt be owned, he forgot that he was a 
party, and moſt accurately remembered that he was a judge; 
nay, he proved himſelf that ſpecies of judge whom our law, 


by one of its moſt popular fictions, calls a counſel for the 


priſoner ; for it-was the tendency, as well as effect of his queſ- 
tions, to _— and Juſtify the High Bailiff. I aſk of any 
man 
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man of honaur, who heard this deputy culprit in the wade of 
the right honourable gentlemen, if he bas a doubt under the 
- circumſtances of this poll, that a — of ir was neceſſary, 
aud eſſentiaà j to juſtice ? 

What, then, is to be done n me, faid the right ho- 
aourable petitioner. That prayer is abandoned by his friend, 
the yenerable gentleman (Mr. Ellis) converſant in the rules of 
Parliament, who made this motion. He ſays, © Let any re- 
turn be made; I don't care which. If that ſhould be done, 
you either muſt compel a judicial officer to act as the miniſter 
of your will, and return that which you call an election, but 
he calls none; or you compel him to judge, when he can form 


B9 judgement at all. Are we, then, to iſſue a new writ, or 
direct the Bailiff to proceed? I confeſs, that I ſhould have my 
doubts upon that ſubject; and ſhould rather be of opinion, that 
2 new writ ſhould iſſue, if I went upon the common law of 
Parliament, applicable to the ſubjeQ of an unfiniſhed election: 
but I donſider the caſe of Trentham and Vandeput as a direct 
precedent in point, that a legal ſcrutiny muſt proceed, By 
the way, this laſt mode is clearly more eligible for the peti- 
tioner than to make the entire election begin again; though 
his counſel, by a logic unfathomable to me, have preſſed for a 

new Writ, as the better expedient of the two. However, that 
point is not before us; and I ſhall cloſe what I have ſaid by a 
negative to the motion, confingd, as it is, to the n of an 
immediate return „ 


ub. 


— 
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HUMOUR 


Bor, Sir, of all thoſe who have this PUR themſelves 
againſt a ſtanding army, I am furpriſed at thoſe who are called, 
by the patriots, placemen. I know they call us fo by way of 
contempt; but, whatever they think, I ſhall never be aſhamed 
of ſerving my country, in any poſt the Cron pleaſes to put 
me in; nor can I look upon it as a difcredit to have an honour 
conferred upon me by what even the patriots themſelves 
muſt allow to be the only fountain of honour in the nation. 
I am convinced all placemen are of my opinion, and am ſur- 
priſed to hear any placeman arguing in favour of a reduction 
of the army; for we, who have commiſſions in the army, 


| muſt be allowed to be placemen as well as others; and if the 


ſpirit of reducing ſhould prevail with reſpect to military 


placemen, our civil placemen would do well to look to them- 


ſelves, for many of our civil poſts may be thought as dange- 
rous and as uſeleſs as moſt of our military: nay, T do not 


know but this ſpirit may at laft attack our eſtabliſhed church, 
by reducing all the uſeleſs eccleſiaſtical poſts in the kingdom: 


in which caſe, IT do not know, but that it might, with ſome 
reaſon, be ſaid, the church is in danger. It is commonly ſaid, 
that two 
is natural for all thoſe of a trade to unite together, and to form 
a ſort of fociety for their mutual ſupport. I think we place- 
men ought to do the fame; though we ſometimes fall out 
about which of us ſhall have the better place; yet, when the 


places themſelves are attacked, we ought to unite together for 


ſupporting the craft. 


r od ee Sie 
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any trade can never agree; and yet we find, that it 


Sir J. Sander ſn, Jun. 28, 1738. 
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' Srxcx inthe laſt ſeſſion we indulged a great many with the 
privilege of being abſent, though we knew they had no excuſe, 
I think thoſe that are now abſent have reaſon to expect, at 
leaſt, from them the ſame indulgence. | I ſhall not find fault, 
Sir, with the privilege gentlemen took to themſelves upon that 
vccafion; Whatever was their pretence, they foon found their 
abſence condemned by the whole nation ; and, I believe, they 
have ſince heartily repented of what they did; which makes 
me, and I hope it has made their feveral conttiemats; readily 
forgive them. But I cannot forbear taking notice, that the 
honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt (George Lyttelton, Eſq.) 
puts me in mind of a merry paſſage in a French play, where a 
gentleman aſks a ſervant, how her maſter does? In a fair way 
of doing well, Sir, faid wy for his phyſicians have juſt taken their 
leave of hims 

| Horatio Walpole Eſq. 5 17 39: 


bn; is true that I have been acceſlary i in 1 a e 
as the honoufable gentleman (Mr. Burke) has ſtated, before 


tis Houſe; but he was far from being one of the rabble; he 


was ſo reſpectable a character, that a magiſtrate abſolutely re- 
fuſed to take four hundred pounds bail for his appearance. The 
chimney ſweeper might alſo, for ouglit I know, be a man of 
as much conſequence as ſome of our modern patriats; nor 
| ſhould I wonder, if a modern patriot ſhould be found diſguiſed 
h like a chimney ſweeper. I will beg leave, Sir, to pit my 
chimney ſweeper againſt Parſon Horne; a man (follh gentleman 
J cannot call him) by no means ſo reſpectable as my millman. 
1 cauſed the milkman to be brought before you with the very 
fame intent for which. you bring a printer to, the bar, to diſco- 
yer the author. Modern patriots hired the rabble to traduce 
their betters; modern are as much like encient patriots, a$ much 
like Cato, or Brutus, as the milkman was like a Peer. Had I, 
on that occaſion, been properly ſupported, the Houſe would not 
now be troubled ; but I was traduced, and my life was threat- 

EIS , | | ened, 
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ened, but I only laughed at it! Indeed, I only ſhared an equal 

fate with other reſpectable perſonages. I had the honour, Sir, 
(addreſſing himſelf to the Speaker) to be hanged, in effigy, on 

Tower Hill, on the ſame gibbet with you.—Indeed, in the 

dying ſpeeches, the patriots paid me the higheſt compliment, 

for they gave out, that I died a penitent; but that gots Sir, 
remained hardened to the Ia. 


Coil. Onftow, Feb, 16, 2773. 


FroM what accurſed examples our prevailing ſyſtem of po- 
litics is drawn I am at a loſs to diſcover. I can conceive there 
is nothing of a ſimilar compleRion amidſt all the voluptuous 
annals of mankind, unleſs it be met with in the Memoirs of 
Diony/ius, tyrant of Syracuſe ; Sir, that monſter being de- 
termined upon the ruin of a free people of Reggio, impoſed on 


them certain exactions, with which he was perſuaded they - 


had not the ability to comply, —Hence he found a pretext to 
inveſt their territories with a formidable army. After a gal- 
lant and deſperate defence, they were reduced to an uncondi- 
tional ſurrender. Dionyſus then laid their city in aſhes, 
condemned many of the inhabitants to cruel tortures, and 
fold the reſt for ſlaves, by beat of drum, to the higheſtabidder, 
in a public market place.— How happy, Sir, would it make 
that. mirror of good qualities, our Firſt Lord Commiſſioner 
of the Admiralty, were he appointed drummer at the city of 
New York on a like occaſion ! | 
_— * Hen. Temple TLauralz OF. 31, 177 


The words © influence the members,” and “ increaſe the influ- 
ence of the Crown,” were the current and faſhionable, expreſ- 
ſions uſed in a former debate, as well as the preſent, which ſub- 
ſtantially imports the fame with the words which have now 
given ſuch high offence. For my part, I can ſee little diffe- 
rence, if any, between influence and corrupt influence, and 
corrupt influence and downwright plain corruption. I muſt 
Ii Vor. . M confeſs, 
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confeſs, that the ſound, however, of the letter is coar/e and 
impolite, when compared with the former. On this ground, 
therefore, the whole matter may be explained, to the entire 
ſatisfaction of all parties; thoſe who like, and thoſe who diſ- 
like, the word corruption; for though it ſhould be given up 
by one fide, the ſenſe will be ſtill retained, and it will com- 
pletely ſatisfy ſuch as diſapprove of it, that it is to be diſcarded 
for ever out of the parliamentary vocabulary. The honoura- 
'ble gentleman (Mr. Alderman Sawbridge) with whom ſome 
appear to be ſo much offended, is a citizen, and has not at- 
- | tained to that height of polite phraſeology, for which ſuch as 
happily reſide at the other end of the town are ſo juſtly diſtin- 
guiſhed ; for which reaſon, what a courtier, or an inhabitant of 
the welt end of the town call influence, the worthy Alderman, 
according to his groſs mode of expreſſion, very improperly 
calls corruption. 


Mr. Burke, April 18, 1777. 


TRE noble Lord in the blue ribband (Lord North) has diſ- 
covered the prettieſt method imaginable to recover America, 
It is, I muſt confeſs, a new way; but what of that? it is a for- 
cible, and, for that reaſon, a ſucceſsful way? How does his 
Lordſhip mean to treat ? Why we have been beaten pretty to- 
lerably. One General and his army are loſt, the other is ſur- 
rounded, and in danger; when the other ſhall be loſt, then 
will be the time to treat, We have been unſucceſsful almoſt 
in every thing; but it ſeems, by the noble Lord's new logic, we 
have not yet been unſucceſsful enough. If treaty is ſpoken of, 
His Lordſhip wiſhes for it, and the end propoſed by it; if war 
is ſpoken of, his Lordſhip promiſes ſucceſs. In ſhort, whether 
it be conqueſt, unconditional ſubmiſſion, treaty, conciliation, 
taxation, ſovereignty, or treating with, rebels with arms in 
their hands, he is for every one of them, and for none of them, 
bur that which immediately anſwers-the temporary. purpoſes of 
debate; that of voting in a majority, of keeping his place, 
ö | | by 
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by keeping his friends together, of urging the violent, ſoften- 
ing the antagoniſts, and meeting n the ideas of the mo- 
derates + 


n rows 9 


I riſe, Sir, to object to the motion of the honourable baronet | 
(Sir George Saville) for laying before tlie Houſe a liſt of 
penſioners. Many deſerving perſons enjoy His Majeſty's | 
bounty, who would not wiſh their names made public; ſome J 
reduced gentry ſtand in the ſame predicament ; and there are 
many Lady Bridgets, Lady Maries and Jennies, who would be 
much hurt at having their names entered-in the proceedings 
of this Houſe as Penſioners of the State, Pride in general is 
apt to extend its influeuce more or leſs every where; but fe- 
male pride is ſanctioned, and partly approved of by cuſtom; but 
if Lady Mary and Lady Jenny, who paſs as perſons of conſe- 
quence in their reſpective neighbourhoods, were diſcovered to 
be mere penſioners and dependants on a Court, they would ſoon 
loſe the reſpe& which their rank entitles them to. I know 
there are ſeveral of theſe Lady Maries and Lady Jennies from 
North Britain; and ſurely it would be cruel to rob them of 
their rights. There are ſome of theſe ladies in Ireland, at 
leaſt ſome who have penſions on the 1r;/5 eſtabliſhment, vu 
when they have a good thing, do not like to loſe it. 

Lord N Feb. 15, 1 180. | 


The honourable gentleman (Me. G * Joulined; 
that men go to jail to enjoy the luxuries of a priſon, and that 
four pence a day is a luxury to a debtor, which he ought not 
to have; and hence he oppoſes the bill brought in by the noble 
Lord (Lord Beauchamp) for allowing debtors four, pence a day, 
and clearing perſons in execution after ſo long a term of im- 
priſonment, by giving up their eſtates. The tables are now 
fairly turned on the noble Lord, and his bill is ſo far from being 
W as every body has ſuppoſed, on benevolence and huma- 
22 M a2 | nity, 
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nity, that the honourable gentleman (Mr. Coventry) near me 
has proved it to be founded in inbumanity. For what is the 
avowed objeft of it? To oblige men to come out of thoſe pri- 
ſons in which they live ſo xzuriouſly! To firce them to have 
that liberty which the honourable gentleman has proved to be 
ſo 1 to men who are debtors. 


Mr. Burke, Feb. 28, 1780. 


There was, 1 have heard, an handſome widow, pollellel of 
an handſome income, who lived in a diſſenting meeting-houſe ; 
a well-intentioned man, who attended the ſervice of the day, 
ſaw her, and was invited by her to viſit her; he fell in love 
with her, and coming directly to the point, ſaid, « Madam, 
will you marry me?” She refuſed him. He till perſiſted in 
his requeſt; and ſhe ſtill refuſed. He then changed his re- 
queſt, and aſked her © to let him be her ſteward.” No, ſhe 
would not.” Her butler? “ No.” Her cook? © No.“ 
Would ſhe entruſt him with the care of her wardrobe? 
« No.” After a variety of requeſts, finding them all denied, 
he was going away, when on 2 ſudden he turned round, and 
begged one of her liuſband's old wigs. The widow, who had 
refuſed all bis former requiſitions, complied with this; and 
the mat, who had aſked the widow to give him her perſon and 
fortune, was obliged at laſt to be contented with one of her 
huſband's old wigs. So is the caſe with me; I would marry 
the handſome and rich widow CEconomy. I fain would have 
her perſon and fortune, but finding I can't get them, I have 
aſked to be her treaſurer, her ſteward, her butler, her cook, and 
her wardrobe keeper—but all in vain! T have got one of her 
late huſband's old wigs, and with that I fear I muſt walk off 
contented; but only I beg the Committee will do me the juſtice 
to remember, that by my reform bill I did not fo far * 
| myſelf * to aſk for the old wig ſolely. 

Mr. Burke, March 20, 1 780. 


I have 
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I have at preſent no reſpect to the origin of the war, but to 
the noe ſtate of it. I conſider not what it has been, but what 
in reality it is, and what it is likely to be; and I muſt com- 
pare thoſe politicians, who are perpetpally murmuring about 
the beginning of the war, to the ideot who is accuſtomed to hear, 
at certain hours, a village clock, through the mere force of 
habit, and the aſſociation of ideas, continued to count the 
hours, at the proper periodical times, after the clock had gone 
to decay, or Was broken. | 12 
Ar. Courtenay, Nov. 27, 1780. 


With reſpect to the perſonal altercation between the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Rigby), and an honourable baxonet 
(Sir Joſeph Mawbey), dulneſs with the beſt intentions to be 

drilliant is often unavoidable, A pig, it is ſaid, never attempts 

to ſwim, which is the next thing to ſparing, without cutting 
its throat. Again, it is ſaid, that an eel ſwims faſter in mug, 
| e it has no fins, than fiſhes that have. 

Mr. Courtenay, Nev. 27, 1780. 


Perhaps I ſhall be called « The Old Rat of the Conſtitu- 
tion :” The noble Lord who has been pleaſed to beſtow that 
title upon me, is always inclined to take the greateſt liberties 
with his beſt friends, and thoſe who really wiſhed him fincerely 

well. Perhaps the noble Lord thought they would be the laſt 
to be offended with him, and I do afſure the noble Lord (Lord 
George Gordon) that I am not offended. There is no harm 
in the appellation—it was a ſtroke of innocent humour. I 
have been puzzled, however, to diſcover throu gh what chink 
of the noble Lord's ſkull the Old Rat has crept into his head, 
and I have been puzzled to find out why I was called the Old 
Rat of the Conſtitution, I ſaw in the newſpapers, that I haye 
been reading this morning, a paragraph upon it, and the news 
writer was alſo puzzled to account for the title. He had en- 
deavoured to diſcover what property of a rat belonged to him. 

M 3 Did 
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Did the noble Lord think he was one of thoſe who would run 
away from the Conſtitution, when it was in danger, as a rat 
| would run away from a falling houſe? I do aſſure the noble 
Lord that I will not. As long as my friendly limbs will enable 
me, and friendly I have a right to call them, for they have 
borne me for nearly ſeventy-one years, I will ſtand up and 
"ſupport it; ſupport it to the laſt hour of my life, let who 
will endeavour to pull it down and undermine it, under pre- 
text of neceſſary alteration ; better to be buried under the ruins 
of the Conſtitution, than to ſurvive it. I will go farther—I 
will ſupport the Miniſter; the noble Lord wiſhes well to his 
country, and has true love for the Conſtitution. The noble 
Lord would ſooner die than ſuffer it to be impaired. - I like the 
noble Lord for it, I haye voted with him in the time of his 
proſperity, : and I will vote for him now. Having thus diſ- 
avowed one of the qualities of a rat, I will tell the Houſe 
which of the qualities of this animal I admire, A rat is 
ſometimes intent on acquiring good things. It thinks it has 
a right to viſit the bread room, and the cook's cabin. Tt will 
go there, but it always cautiouſly avoids gnawing through the 
ſides of the veſſel; it never makes a hole that will endanger the 
ſhip. Let the gentlemen in oppoſition. hold this in their 
minds; let them, if they think they have a right to force their 
way into the bread room, go there and get their ſhare of the 
good things ; but let them take care how they force a plank out 
of the ſhip's ſide; let them take care that, in their zeal for al- 
teration, they do not ſink the veſſel. The noble Lord who 
has called me an old rat, has ſomething of a rat in his own con- 
ſtitution; he likes good things. I remember when the n6ble 
Lord was ſome years ago on a viſit to my houſe; he was fond 
of going into the cook's pantry and dairy. - Indeed I muſt 
tell the Houſe, I had at that time a Web- ny dairy 
maid. ä 


„ 


Earl Nugent, April 13, 1780, 
An 
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An expreſſion has dropped from the noble Lord in the blue 
ribband (Lord North), which, to my ſurpriſe, has not been 
taken up by any gentleman. The noble Lord has ſaid, “ he 
believes. it will be found that he has more enemies than friends 
by the liſt he had ſent to the Bank,“ as it ſerves to make me 
believe that the noble Lord is coming over to the opinion of an 
honourable friend of mine, who has brought in a bill lately to 
regulate the civil eſtabliſhment, and has contended, that taking 
away from the Miniſter the power of beſtowing great pecu- 
niary emoluments by loans, &c. and of appointing to places, 
would ſtrengthen the true and proper influence of the Crown, 
remove a very heavy clog from the wheels of Government, and 
aſſiſt the progreſs of its operation. By the noble Lord's com- 
palaining that the preſent loan has made him enemies, if his 
Lordſhip is ſincere in his preſent declaration, it would not 
be at all ſurpriſing, if, in a few days, the. noble Lord ſhould 
bring i in a bill for aboliſhing all thoſe places, leſt, by keeping 
them up, and making enemies to Government by them, he /pould 
pee the NEE of the Crown! 

| Mr. Sheridan, March 12, 2781. 


I do not wiſh to tire the Houſe with a ſecond differtation 
upon optics, but I cannot help mentioning a circumſtance 
which ſtruck me a few days ago as I was walking along. 
Paſſing by a mathematical-inſtrument ſhop, I ſaw the picture 
of a diſtorted viſage, which I could hardly make out; 1 
thought, however, it might repreſent Britannia weeping, I 
had the curioſity to ſtep into the ſhop, and examined it 
through another glaſs, when, to my ſurpriſe, I found it to be a 
laughing man. I thought with myſelf, that whilſt Britannia 
weeps, thoſe will laugh that win. 

I do not deny but ſome remedy is wanting for the dee 
which prevail in our India affairs; but I think corrections and 
alterations ſhould be tried before amputation ſhould be ſo ſud- 
denly ceterrningd on; and I much queſtion whether the preſcrip- 

- M4 a tions 
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tions. of the right honourable Galen, and his dearly-beloved 
brother, Doctor Sangrado, will be efficecious towards a cure; 
though I doubt not both the one and the other would pocket 
ſome good fees for their nauſeous draught, which is ſoon ex- 
pected to operate by a moſt violent evacuation on the whole 
Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India Company. Beſides, it is 
agreed on all hands (I ſpeak with ſubmiſſion to the faculty) 
that where ſeven phyſicians and nine apothecaries are called in, 
as a worthy member of this Houſe has before ſtiled the new 
Directors and their ſuhs, the death of the patient is at hand, I 
mean not at all to reflect on the right honourable Secretary's 
Cong dElire, much leſs on the Directors who were nominated 
dy virtue of that Cong dElire; on the contrary, if the Eaſt- 
India bill muſt paſs, I congratulate the Houſe on the choice, as 


I know there are among them men of i integrity, men of = 
. and men of buſineſs. 


Sir Richard Hill, Dee. 1, 103 


An honourable barohet (Sit Joſeph Mawbey) has been liberal 


bol abuſe on the Ordnance Office: this is a happy conſtitution, 


where a man may ſpeak what he pleaſes; nay, if he pleaſes, 
without knowing what he is ſaying, or caring whether any one 
pays the leaſt attention to what he ſays. Such, a man may 
talk of augean ſtables ; but happy it is that the honourable ba- 
xonet's expreſſions are generally harmleſs in their effect: it 
might be otherwiſe, indeed, if he had been acquainted with the 
manner in which Alexander the Sixth, and his ſon, Cæſar Bor- 
gia, uſed'to make a deadly poiſon, which came from the mouth 
of a pig. Voltaire, in his Univerſal Hiſtory, ſpeaking of this 
poiſon, relates, that Alexander and his ſon uſed to tie up a pig 
by the hind legs, and beat him till he frothed at the mouth; 
ſome of this froth, adminiſtered in a cup of wine to a man, was 


an 
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an infallible paſſport to eternity. What a happineſs it is to the 
Houſe that there is no ſuch frothy orator in it! 
Ar. Courtenay, Dec. 12, aa 


- The right honourable a (Mr, Fox) who began the 
debate, has ſaid a great deal about the late Adminiſtration's 
having been turned out by the ſecret influence of the Crown. 
I defire to know what the Adminiſtration preceding the laſt has 
been turned out for, but for having made a peace, which the 
right honourable gentleman had declared muſt be made at any 
rate, though he could not make it himſelf? The right ho- 
nourable gentleman has of late praiſed majorities very highly 
this has not however been his practice formerly. The right 
honourable gentleman muſt either be right or wrong in his 
newly-adopted opinion of the virtue and merit of maſbrities. 
If he is wrong, why ſo much boaſting of glorious majorities? 
If he is right, he will pleaſe to remember that majorities, by 
the ſingle monoſyllable yes, have condemned his conduct for 
many years together. But this is not the only point in which 
the right honourable gentleman has changed his opinion. He 
muſt give me leave to remind him, that on the diviſion upon Sir 
John Rous's motion, three ſeſſions ſince, he clapped his back to 
the Lobby door, and exclaimed, . No Coalition!” yet he ſoon 
afterwards found that © no Coalition, no Treaſury Bench,” 
and he accommodated himſelf to the maxim, which he found 
beſt ſuited his advancement, I will beg leave to conclude my 
ſpeech with the following ſtory : 

« There were two neighbouring farmers, who for many 
% years had borne the moſt cordial enmity to each other. So 
4 great was their antipathy, that each declared they dur/? not 
4 truſt themſelves in a room with the other, At laſt, however, 
farmer Whighouſe ſays to farmer Toryman, —Farme1, what 

* are you and I about? We are neither of us likely to thrive 
4 ty the world by all this jangling and ſnarling? I have a 
2 n to make to you, by which we may both get money 

«© APace, 
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tions of the right honorable Galen, and his dearly-beloved 
brother, Doctor Sangrado, will be efficecious towards a cure; 
though I doubt not both the one and the other would pocket 
ſome good fees for their nauſeous draught, which is ſoon ex- 
pected to operate by a moſt violent evacuation on the whole 
Court of Nirectors of the Eaſt-India Company. Beſides, it is 
agreed on all hands (I ſpeak with ſubmiſſion to the faculty) 

chat where ſeven phyſicians and nine apothecaries are called in, 
as a: worthy member of this Houſe has before ſtiled the new 
Directors and their ſubs, the death of the patient is at hand. I 
mean not at all to reflect on the right honourable Secretary's 

' Gong# d Elire, much leſs on the Directors who were nominated 
dy virtue of that Cong d'Elire; on the contrary, if the Eaſt- 
India bill muſt paſs, I congratulate the Houſe on the choice; as 
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Sir Richard Em, Dez. 1, 183 


An honourable barohet (Sit Joſeph Mawbey) has been liberal 


' . of abuſe on the Ordnance Office: this is a happy conſtitution, 


' where a man may ſpeak what he pleaſes; nay, if he pleaſes, 
without knowing what he is ſaying, or caring whether any o 
pays the leaſt attention to what he ſays. Such, a man ma 
talk of augean ſtables; but happy it is that the honourable ba- 
xonet's expreſſions are generally harmleſs in their effect: it 
might be otherwiſe, indeed, if he had been acquainted with the 
manner in which Alexander the Sixth, and his ſon, Cæſar Bor- 
' gia, uſedito make a deadly poiſon, which came from the mouth 
of a pig. Voltaire, in his Univerſal Hiſtory, ſpeaking of this 
poiſon, relates, that Alexander and his ſon uſed to tie up a pig 
by the hind legs, and beat him till he frothed at the mouth; 
| _ of this froth, ene in a cup of wine to a man, was 


” 
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ne is no ſuch frothy orator in it! 
2 5 4. u DE, 10 1783. 


The right honourable — (Mr, Fox) who began the 
debate, has ſaid a great deal about the late Adminiſtration's 
having been turned out by the ſecret influence of the Crown. 

I defire to know what the Adminiſtration preceding the laſt has 

deen turned out for, but for having made a peace, which the 

right honourable gentleman had declared muſt be made at any 
rate, though he could not make it himſelf? The right ho- 
nourable gentleman has of late praiſed majorities very highlys 
this has not however been his practice formerly. The right 
honourable gentleman muſt either be right or wrong in his 
newly-adopted opinion of the virtue and merit of maſbrities. 

If he is wrong, why ſo much boaſting of glorious majorities? 
If he is right, he will pleaſe to remember that majorities, by 
the ſingle monoſyllable yes, have condemned his conduct for 

many years together. But this is not the only point in which 

the right honourable gentleman has changed his opinion. He 

muſt give me leave to remind him, that on the diviſion upon Sir 
John Rous's motion, three ſeſſions ſince, he clapped his back to 
the Lobby door, and exclaimed, © No Coalition?” yet he ſoon 
afterwards found that © no Coalition, no Treaſury Bench,” 
and he accommodated himſelf to the maxim, which he found 
| beſt ſuited his advancement, I will beg leave to conclude my 
ſpeech with the following ſtory: 

« There were two neighbouring farmers, who for many 
% years had borne the moſt cordial enmity to each other. So 
4 great was their antipathy, that each declared they durſt not 
4 truſt themſelves in a room with the other, At laſt, however, 
+ farmer Whighouſe ſays to farmer Toryman, —Farmet, what 
are you and I about? We are neither of us likely to thrive. 
in the world by all this jangling and ſnarling? I have a 

* propoſal to make to you, * we may both get money 

895 8 n 
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& 2pace, and provide for our numerous and clamorous fami- 
lies. We have both of us à great deal of dirty work to do, 
« and if you will lend me your horſes to draw me through the 
« mire, I will lend you mine; ſo let us een join our teams to- 
4 gether. Why, neighbour Whighouſe, I like your propoſal 
« very well, ſays farmer Toryman, but I fear our horſes wort 
C draw well together, I am apt to fear they will find the 
4 chains rather galling; and * they OM _ and wince, and 
« Hart, and run reſtive. 
Never fear that, Mr. T We Mr. Whighouſe, 
e oft pät em and coax em, and feed em with good hay 
«and corn, and give ſome of them fire trappings, and then 
« never fear but we ſhalt make them fo tractable, that we may 
* ride em ourſelves with eaſe, g to devs Tabs we are wage 
« of us very light weights. 
Nov all former animoſities were to be 3 and 
ce upon every occaſion they called one another my good friend 
« Mr. Whighouſe, and my worthy neighbour Mr. Toryman. 
c This to be ſure made the neighbours laugh. But matters 
< ſoon took a ſerious turn, for theſe two overgrown farmers 
% began to encroach upon their neighbours, to break down 
« their fences, and were proceeding to ſeize their very deeds 
and leaſes, when a worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
finding how matters were going on, went and informed their 
« worthy landlord: of their proceedings, who diſmiſſed them 
6 from their farms, in order to make room for better tenants.” 
Sir Richard Hill Jan. ny 7% 


This tax, which the honcujable i (Mr. Sheridan) 
has acted ſo violent a part againſt, is not to be conſidered as a 
tax on women by the name of women, as the honourable gen- 
tleman has ſtated it to be, but a tax on the property of the 
maſter, and, in my opinion, a very fair one. In ſhort, I con- 
ceive this maid's tragedy, which the honourable gentleman ' ' has 
1 us, and afted on the rn nn to be rather a per- 


I formance 
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fotmanee calculated to expoſe my right honourable friend, 
(Mr. Pitt) than a ſerious matter of fair complaint againſt the 


tax, which is impoſed with ſo light a hand, that no maſter, 
or maid, can have ne- to _ it 25 4 A ny. -ry 


mes, 
Ah Fendi Mey ty 178g.” 


ee the pet db by every anprejiiced man, 
de conſidered as an inadequate compenſation for what we give 


up in the Triſh propoſitions; it is the ſurplus of an hereditary 
revenue that never will produce a ſurplus, or if it does, that 
enn at the higheſt pitch of expeQation be rated at more than 
the enabling us, at ſome time or other within the courſe of the 
preſent century, to victual a few frigates with pickled pork and 
biſcuit ! This reminds me of Voltaire's account of an unfor- 
tunate man, who had loft a leg and an arm in one place, had 
his noſe cut off and his eyes put out in another, had been hung 
up and cut down in a third, had been impriſoned by the inqui- 
ſition and condemned to be burnt, and at laſt found Himſelf 
chained to the oar as a galley ſlave, and who nevertheleſs con- 
ſoled himſelf with ſaying, © Thank God for all T have fuffered! 
I ſhould not otherwiſe have known the luxury of eating wage 
ent and eee nuts, in the harbour of Conſtantinople.“ 
1 | yo" mmm 


All the tea of: the 8 of A — rior; T : 
am per ſuaded, is the mere vapour of a dream, the ſhadow of a 
ſhade, empty whim and fanciful nothing, from which the 
right honomable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) endeavours to conjure 
up ſomething ; but I rely on the good ſenſe and ſound reaſon 
of the majority, truſting that they will break the ſpell, and 
prevent the magicians from practiſing on a ſubje& that ought 
to be held ſacred, Even admitting, for the ſake of argument, 
and I ſhall not wiſh to be thought ſerious in admitting for a 
moment, that, any alteration 1s actually neceſſary; yet I ſhall 

contend, 
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contend, that the alteration propoſed is not adapted to the 
feigned evil. I beg to know, where there exiſts in Europe, or 
on the face of the globe, a people ſo happy as thoſe under the 
Britiſh Conſtitution? Where is there a people ſo fully in poſ- 
ſeſhon of their rights and liberties? The fact is undeniable ; 
what matter.it then; whether perſons who ſit in this Houſe, the 
guardians of the public freedom, fit by virtue of having been 
elected for a burgage tenure, a borough, or county? While 
the People's rights are ſecure, and their liberties ſafe, why is it 
neceſſary to go into a minute inquiry how they come to be ſe- 
cure and ſafe? The means were provided by our anceſtors, 
and have been ſanctioned by experience, the teſt of truth. The 
right honourable gentleman, like a quack, however, is deſirous 
of having the doſe ſwallowed, whether the patient has any 
_ diſeaſe or not; and, like a true empiric, will inſiſt upon it that 
his pill is ſpecific, and will cure patients in all caſes, and under 
all circumſtances. The ſubject is too ſerious to be ludicrous 
upon; but I will juſt ſtate, that the right honourable gentle- 
man reminds me of the Meck Docter in Moliere's farce, I 
ſuppoſe the Speaker has either ſeen or read the book, and will 
recollect, that a man's daughter is ſuppoſed to be dumb, and he 
ſends for a phyſician to cure her. The Doctor comes, and 
ſoon reſtores the girl to the uſe of her tongue, which ſhe exer- 
ciſes ſo fluently, that the father offers him another fee to make 
her dumb again; when the Doctor replies, © he can't do that, 

| but if he pleaſes, hell undertake to make him deaf.” 
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LIBERTY or ruz SUBJECT. 


ever be to your Lordſhips. But, my Lords, though the liberty 


of the preſs is in every body's-mouth, yet I am afraid there is 


nothing leſs undetſtood than the nature of that liberty. My 
Lords, I have often defired an opportunity of delivering to 
your Lordſhips my ſentiments, with regard to the liberty of 
the preſs; and as that expreſſion has been mentioned in this 
debate, I think I cannot have a fairer opportunity of doing it 
than the preſent ; but I hope your Lordſhips, beforehand, will 
acquit me of any affectation to appear ſingular upon this occa- 
ſion. I do aſſure you, my Lords, I ſhall ſpeak my ſentiments, 
and what occurs to me from the moſt mature reflection I am 


able to make upon the nature of our Conflitution and Govern- 


ment. 


. The liberty of the preſs ay Lords, is dane Wants 1 
know, taken for a liberty to publiſh every indecency of any | 


kind againſt the moſt reſpectable perſons and the higheſt cha- 


racters; and fo ſtrongly does this notion prevail, that a libeller 


is no ſooner proſecuted, than a cry is immediately ſet up, that 
the liberty of the-preſs is endangered. But, my Lords, give 
me leave to ſay, that if the liberty of the preſs conſiſts in defa- 


mation, it were much better we were without any ſuch liberty. 
My notion, my Lords, is, that the words, The Liberty of the - 
Preſs, arè improperly uſed to expreſs a right, which is pecujjar 


to the preſs, of publiſhing to the world any defamatory mats 
ter tothe prejudice of a ſuperior, inferior, or equal, My Lords, 


the laws and conſtitution of England know of no ſuch liberty; 


+ for that would be a liberty deſtructive of all laws and all con- 
ſtitutions. How theſe words came to prevail was, my Lords, 


| 
- 


Mr Lords, the liberty of the preſs is what, I think, ought 
to be ſacred to every Engliſhman, and I dare anſwer for it, will 
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in my opinion, in this manner: Before the art of printing was 
kaown in Europe, learning was confined to a very few; at 
that time the tranſcribers and copiers of books were a very con- 
ſiderable body of men, and were under particular regulations by 
law. When printing was diſcovered, theſe reſtrictions fell of 
courſe, and then every man was at liberty to communicate, at 
an eaſy expence, his labours and thoughts on every ſubje& to 
the whole world. This, my Lords, was found ſo very conve- 
nient, that thence aroſe the words, The Liberty of the Preſs, 
That this is the natural original of theſs Words, my Lords, 
will appear from conſidering the nature of our laws, with re- 
gard to defamatory libels, before printing was diſcovered, 
compared with what it is now. My Lords, before the diſco · 
very of printing, very ſtrong ſtatutes were made againſt defa- 
mation, which very ſtatutes are ſtill in force; and no man, my 
Lords, will ſhew me any one ſtatute upon this head, that was in 
force before the diſcovery of printing, which has been ſince re- 
pealed. From this, my Lords, I think it evident, that by the 
expreſſion, The Liberty of the Preſs, can never be underſtood 
any liberty which the preſs acquired, and which was unknown” 
before the diſcovery of printing. This, I hope, your Lord- 
mips will find a fair and a juſt way of reaſoning, and, indeed, 
the only way in which we can reaſon on this ſubject. If any 
body, my Lords, is of opinion that authors acquited any new 
privileges or liberties when printing was diſcovered, he ought 
to prove, my Lords, either that the old ſtatutes on that ſubject 
were repealed, or that new ones were made in its favour, which, 
I will venture to ſay, no man can do. It is true, my Lords, 
that in ſome reigns very great reſtraints have been laid on the 
preſs, and very great ſeverities inflicted on authors and 
printers for publiſhing that which would no paſs current. 
But this never proves, that the laws relating to defamation 
were bad ones; it only proves that they were abuſed by power. 
I am very ſenſible, my Lords, of how much uſe the preſs was 
at t the time * the revolution; but * 2 — at 
50 * that 


, 
- 4 
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; fide of Liberty, adyanced nothing that was not 
| agreeable to che Conſtitution; they were warranted by law for 


what they wrote, and they had the ſenſe of the nation on their 


ide... Belideg my Lords, there is a great. difference betwixt an 
author's writing on a ſpeculative ſubject, on which he thinks 
he has ſomething to communicate that may be of ſervice to the 
world, and an author's falling foul on all mankind becauſe they 
are not of his way of thinking, The authors on the fide of the 
Revolution, my Lords, communicated their ſentiments with 
the greateſt deferange to the perſous:apd characters of their ſu- 
perigrs, unrgixed with, potſonal· calumnies, or virulent reflec- 


tions. 4 Therefore, y Lords, it is. a groundleſs reflection and 
cry. againſt the Government, when a lideller is puniſhed, to 


compare the conduct of this Government to that before the 
Revolution, unleſs thoſe gentlemen can prove, to the ſatisfac- 


tion of a Jury, that they write with as much caution, and with 


As much decency, as the writers who, in the reigns of King 
Charles the Second and King James the n 0 on the 
principles of Liberty. 


Having ſaid thus much, my Lords Lend help taking no- 


tice of another very common miſtake; with regard to the free - 


dom which ſome gentlemen think themſelves intitled to, in 
| cenſuring the conduct of their ſuperiors. My Lords, this is a 


freedom unknown to our Conſtitution, and ſubverſive. of our 
ſtatutes, becauſe a great part of our laws are intended for the 


relief of any perſon who is injured by another. . Any perſon, 


my Lords, who is injured by another, were this laſt thegreateſt 


ſuhject in the kingdom, has the Courts of Juſtice open for his 


relief, and he has a Jury who will do him juſtioe according to 


the nature of the caſe, and then the law is ſatisſied. No man, 


my Lords, is at liberty, by our laws, to carry his reſentment 


farther; becauſe, if he carries it farther, he carries it beyond 


law. From this, my Lords, it is plain, that whoever attempts 


to attack any man's character, by writing or publiſhing defa- 


2 R mitiga- 


tion 


. - 
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tion of his crime, either from the nature ef our Conſtitution, 
or the tenor of our laws. My Lords, I am ſenſible this doc» 


trine ſounds odd at a time of day when the People, under the 
notion of AE are quits intoxicated with a one _ 


ti ſneſs. 
5. | Lend Candi #8. s 2739+ | 


4 think it my + th ies buſts the Hou» 1 
facts, which have occurred fince out laſt meeting, becauſe, in 
my humble opinion, (which 1 ſhall always ſubmit to this 
Houſe) the rights of all the commons of England and the pri- 
vileges of Parliament have, in my perſon, been highly vio- 
lated ; I ſhall at preſent content-myſelf with barely ſtating the 
facts, and leave 2 e e ee 1 * 
Houſe. 

| On the 26th of April, in the moraing, T-wes wad 2 pxi- 
ſoner in my own houſe by ſome of the King's meſſergers. I 
demanded by what authority they had forced their way into 
my room, and was ſhewn a warrant in which no perſon was 
named in particular, but generally the authors, printers, and 
publiſhers, of a ſeditious and treaſonable paper, entitled, The 
North Britain, No. 45. The meſlengers inſiſted on my going 
before Lord Halifax, which I abſolutely refuſed, becauſe the 
warrant was, I thought, illegal, and did not reſpect me. I ap- 
plied, by my friends, to the Court of Common Pleas, for a 
| habeas corpus, which was granted; but as the office was not then 
open, it could not immediately iſſue. I was afterwards car- 
Tied, by violence, before the Earls of Egremont and Halifax, 
whom I informed of the orders given by the Court of Common 
Pleas for the habeas corpus; and I enlarged upon this ſubject to 
Mr. Webb, the Solicitor of the Treaſury. I was, however, 
Hurried away to the Tower by another warrant, which declared 
me the author and publiſher of a' moſt infamous and ſeditious 
libel, entitled, The North Britain, No. 45. The word tres 
enable was dropt, yet I was detained a cloſe! priſoner, and no 
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perſon was ſuffered to come near me for almoſt three days, al- 
= though my council and ſeyeral of my friends demanded admit- 
tance, in order to concert the means of recovering my liberty. 
My houſe was plundered, my $zreaus broke open; by order of 
two of your members, Mr, Wood and Mr. Webb, and all my 
papers carried away. After fix days impriſqument I was 
diſcharged, by the unanimous judgement. of the Court of 
Common Pleas, That the privilege of this Houſe extended to my 
caſe, Notwithſtanding this ſolemn decifion of ong of the 
Courts of Juſtice, a few days after I was ſerved with a fab 
upon an information exhibited againſt me in the King's Bench. 
I loſt no time in conſulting the beſt books, as. well as the 
greateſt living authorities; and from the trueſt judgement I 
could form, I thought that the ſerving me with a ſubpœna was 
another violation of the privilege of Parliament, which I will 
neither deſert nor betray, and thergforp I have not yet au 
an appearance. 

I now ſtand in the ieee of the Houſe, Gabmittiog, 
with the utmoſt deference, the whole caſe to their juſtice and 
wiſdom; and beg Jeave to add, that if, after .this important 
Þuſineſs has in its full extent been maturely weighed, you ſhall 
be of opinion that I am entitled to privilege, I ſhall then be 
dot only ready, but eagerly deſirous to wave that privilege, ang 
. myſelf upon a jury of my countryman. 

Ar. I illes, Nov. 15, 1763. 


I have had to form my judgement with regard to 
the motion for expelling an honourable member (Mr, Wilkes), 
which was not unexpected, upon the fulleſt and moſt impar- 
tial conſideration; and having done fo, I do not think myſelf 
obliged to make the leaſt apology whatſoever, for the opinion 
which Ifhall deliver upon this ſubject, 

I ſhould, indeed, have wiſhed that I could with propriety 
have declined delivering my ſentiments concerning it, becauſe 
; Fam thoroughly ſenſible, that whatever my opinion ſhall be, it 
will be liable to great miſconſtructions and miſrepreſentations, 

Vor. I. N both. 
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both within theſe walls and without doors. If I give my vote 
for the motion as it was made to you, it will be ſaid that I do it 
from a cruel, unrelenting diſpoſition, to gratify a private and 
perſonal reſentment for the abuſe Mr. Wilkes has ſo liberally 
thrown upon me, and for that purpoſe, under the maſk of zeal 
for the cauſe of God and the King, to perſevere in loading an 
unhappy man, who, it has been ſaid in this Hodſe, has been 
already too much oppreſſed by my means, or at leaſt with my 
coneurrence; or it would, perhaps, be attributed, eſpecially 
after the temperate conduct which I have endeavoured to hold 

during this ſeſſion, to an abject flattery to power, with the 
mean paltry view of obtaining Court favour. On the other 
hand, if I give my vote againſt the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, I 
ſhall be charged with levity and inconſiſtency, with changing 
mi opinions as it may beſt ſuit my ſituation, either in or out 
of office; with adopting new principles from new habitudes 
and connections, and with a factious deſign of courting popula- 
Tity and diſtreſſing all legal government, by ſupporting and 
protecting a man, whoſe behaviour J had ſo repeatedly and ſo 
Heavily cenſured. If I know my own failings, revenge and 
eruelty are among the vices to which I am leaſt inclined; and 
if I'may rruſt to the reproaches thrown out againft me by my 
enemies, I have been often accuſed of obſtinacy and inflexibillty 
of temper, but ſeldom or never, I think, with being too much 
difpoſed to alter my opinion according to the will of others, or 
to fail along the tide of popular prejudice. I ſhould flatter 
tnyſelf therefore, that the charge of ſacrificing principles to 
Court favour or popular applauſe could not with juſtice be ap- 
plied to me; notwithſtanding which I will again fully own, 
| that I ſhould have wiſhed, for many reaſons, not to have been 
under the neceſſity of deciding upon this queſtion, either one 
way or the · other; but as it has been propofed to you, I think 
it would be a baſe and unworthy conduct meanly to hide my 
head, or to run away from the difficulty. On the contrary, it 
is the duty of every honeſt n if he is convinced that the 


l Judgement 
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Judgement which he has formed is a regular one, to declare it 
publicly in his place, to abide by it, and boldly to face any dif- 
ficulties which may encounter it. I am under no reſtraint fl 
either from this or that ſide of the Houſe; I know and feel my _ 
own independence on both; and while I continue here, I will 
exert it; and upon this occaſion execute an office greater than 
any which the wildeſt applauſe of the multitude can give, or 
than the King himſelf can beſtow, greater than the office of 1 , 
firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, or either of the Secreta- = 
ries of State. The honourable and noble office of ſpeaking the | 
truth, and of doing impartial juſtice, will not palliate this 
man's offences, or try to move your compaſſion; for that | 

_ - would be to appeal to your weakneſs againſt your judgement, 

much leſs will I inveigh againſt him in bitter terms, and ſtrive 

to excite your indignation; for inſtead of your weakneſs, I 

ſhould then apply to your wicked paſſions. With theſe ſenti- 

ments 1 ſhall proceed to the immediate examination of the 

queſtion before you. And in the firſt place, I cannot agree 

with thoſe who have urged in behalf of Mr. Wilkes, that this 1 

motion ought not to be complied with, becauſe he is alteady 

the moſt unhappy, as well as the moſt oppreſſed and injured 3 
man that this age has ſeen; he is indeed unhappy, becauſe he is 

. guilty, and guilt muſt ever produce unhappineſs ; but in other 
reſpects, conſidering his repeated offences, he has certainly been 
more fortunate than his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could have ex- 

. pefted, I mean not to enter into a detail of all that has hap- 

- pened to him, it would carry me too far; but to juſtify what 

I have ſaid, let me aſk a few queſtions. When he wrote that 
ſeditious libel againſt the King-and both Houſes of Parliament, 

.could he foreſee that he ſhould be taken up by a general war- 

rant, againſt the declared opinion and deſire of the two Secreta- 

ries of State, who repeatedly propoſed to have his name in- 

Jerted i in the warrant of apprehenſion, but were over-ruled by 
the lawyers and clerks. of the office, who inſiſted they could 

not e the long-eſtabliſhed precedents and courſe of 
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proceedings? Could Mr. Wilkes foreſte, that after an hundred 
Fears practice, under the eye of the greateſt lawyers, before 
the Supreme Courts of Juſtice, without being ever queſtioned | 
ir one fingle inſtance; that this irregularity and illegatity would 
be firſt fourid out in this caſe, and afterwards adopted by the 
voice and clamour of the people upon the 'oceafion of his ap- 
'Prehenfion ? Had he been tried and convicted without this 
irregularity, what would have been his fituation, and where his 
popularity and the liberal ſupport which he has met with ? 
What would have become of the large damages which he has 
already obtained by this means, or the immenſe fums which he 


nao ſues for, md on which he plans his laſt dependance? 


Are theſe the proof that he has been the moſt unfortunate, or 
Bs it more true that He has been the moſt oppreſſed and in- 
Juted man this age has ſeen? Dr. Shehbeare was taken up by 
> general warrant from the Secretary ef State, dated 12th of 
January, 1758, conceived word for word in the ſame terms for 
_ writing tlie fixth letter to the People of England on the pro- 
- *grefs of national ruin, in which is ſhewn, that the preſent 
_ grandeur of France and calamitits of this nation are 'owing to 
the influence of Hanover on the Councils of England. Under 
*his general warrant all his papers were ſeized as in the cafe of 
Mr. Wilkes, and he was proſecuted for this offence by Mr. 
Pratt, then Attorney General, now Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain. He was tried and convicted of it on the 19th of 
May, and on the 28th of November following he was ſen- 
denced to be fined, to ſtand in the pillory, to be impriſoned for 
chree years, and then to give ſecurity for his good behaviour for 
Teen years. The proſecution againft Mr. Wilkes was di- 
fected by the unanimous addreſs of both Houfes of Parliamen 
He was tried and convicted by à 'FxvSiifable Jury, for a lib 
certainly not leſs ſeditious oricriminal than Dr. Shebbeate's. 
He was ſentenced to be fined five Hundred pounds, and to be 
impriſoned for one year inftead of three years, to give ſecurity 
Tn his __ behaviour for ſeven * and the-ighominious 
part 
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part of the puniſhment was wholly remitted, He was tried. 
and egnyigted likewiſe for being the author 2nd pybliſher of. 
the three obſcene and impious libels, upon a proſecution di- 
_ reQed in conſequence of an addreſs from-the Houſe of Lords, 
for which he received exactly the fame ſentence as for the for- 


mer oftence, including the two months impriſonment, which. 


he had ſuffered before judgement was given. Was he for either 
of thoſe offences, or indeed for all of them taken together, ſo {e- 
verely dealt with as Dr. Shebbeare for one alone? I do not 
go any farther back, though a multitude of fimilar inſtances, 
and ſome were moxe ſevere than that of Dr. Shebbearę, might 


de produced within theſe laſt forty or fifty years. What I 


haye already mentioned ſeems to me fully ſyſficieat to ſhew,. 
the preſent occaſion, from the Fame th having * the object 
of extraordinary ſeverity during the courſe of the former pro- 
ceedings. But though nat to favour, yet he is moſt certainly. 
entitled to that juſtice which is due to eyery man, and which 
we ought to be more particularly careful to preſerve, in an in- 


ne 


violation of it. © There are principles which no one will diſpute 


with me, and in conſequence of them, after having thoroughly 


conſidered the charge contained in your queſtion, and the ar- 


guments urged in ſupport of it, I am clearly of opinion that 1 


| ought not to give my aſſent to the propoſition which has been 
made to yon; becauſe if I did, I ſhould thereby commit a ca- 


and that it is incumbent upon me to ſhew my reaſons for ap- 


plying it to the motion now under your conſideration, which 


able. 


bers, and that they have exerciſed that right in a great variety 
ef inſtances, in which they have tried, cenſured, and expelled 
| * 3 them, 


1 ſhall endeavour to do as fully and as ſatisfactorily as I am 


| I perſeRty agree with the gentleman who bas told you, hst 
this Houſe has a right to inquize into the conduct of its mem- 
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them, according to the eſtabliſhed courſe of our proceedings 
and the law of- Parliament, which is part of the law of the 


kingdom. Let us examine the propoſition now before you by 


this rule, and we ſnall then be able to judge, whether it is con- 
formable to the uſage and law of Parliament, to the practice of 


any other court of juſtice in the kingdom, or to the unalterable 
principles of natural equity; or whether it is a new and dan- 


gerous mode of proceeding, unſupported by any precedent or 
example in the journals of Parliament, or the records of any 
other court, calculated merely to ſerve a preſent purpoſe, and 
as ſuch, well deſerving the term which J gave to it of a capital 
injuſtice. The charge contained in this motion contended is 
ſufficient ſingly to juſtify the conclufion drawn from them all 
put together, that Mr. Wilkes ought to be expelled, Upon 
this complicated charge, the Houſe i is now called upon to give 
a judgement for or againſt the queſtion. It is a well-known 
and undeniable rule in this Houſe, founded in common ſenſe, 


that, whenever a queſtion, even of the moſt trivial nature, is 


complicated, and contains different branches, every individual 
member has an indubitable right to have the queſtion ſepe-- 
rated, that he may not be obliged to approve or diſapprove i in 
the lump, but that every part of the propoſition ſhould ſtand 
or fall abſtractedly upon its own merits.” I need not ſhew the 
propriety and the abſolute neceſſity for this; it'is ſo ſelf evident, 
that every argument I could urge in ſupport of it would only 


4 weaken it. And ſurely it holds good in all caſes where we act 


only in a deliberative capacity, it will not be confended that it 
is leſs true, or leſs neceſſary, when we are to cenfure and to 
puniſh, and to affect not only the rights of our owri member, 


but the franchiſes of thoſe who ſent him hither as their repre- 


ſentative; I may fafely challenge the gentlemen, the moſt 


knowing in the journals of this Houſe, to produce a ſingle pre- 


cedent of a ſimilar nature. And if none ſhall be produced, as 
I am convinced there cannot, am T not founded in ſaying that 
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e! is a new attempt, unſupported by law and uſage of Vous: 
* To - 
; | Me. oel, Feb. 32> 176g. 


In maving the n of a e the Houſe i is at= 


tempting to uſurp an authority, which, in my opinion, they 
have no right to do. According to my ideas of the law, this 
proceeding of theirs is directly oppoſite to Magna Charta. 
The firſt of this Houſe aſſuming this authority was in the 
reign of that deſpot, Queen Elizabeth, who had a complaiſant 
Parliament that would puniſh any perſon ſhe took a diſlike to. 
The next attempt was made in the reign of King Charles, and 
L imagine the Houſe would be ſorry to hear precedents quoted 
from his reign. The moſt ſanguine for the power of the Houſe 
will not allow it can go farther than impriſoning the offender 
for the remainder of the ſeſſion. Printers will not mind im- 
priſonment for three or four months; as it will poſſibly be the 


making of them, for the public will ſupport them, not as li- 


dellers, but men who have been falſely impriſoned. The Houſe 
bas no right to form themſelves into a Court of Criminal Ju; 
dicature; there is ſcarcely a perſon among them but is pre- 
judiced in favour of what they are contending for (the. pxixi⸗ 
lege of the Houſe), and therefore are not fit perſans to bg 
Judge and Jury in their own cauſe. If this cauſe was to comg 
into the Court of King's Bench, and any of the members were 
20 be on the Jury, the printer would have a juſt right to ſtrike 
them off as prejudiced perſons: by puniſhing the printer they 
will increaſe the number of libels; for during the eight months 
the Parliament does not ſit, and as it appears the Courts of 
Law have no right to interfere, the preſs would teem with the 
* moſt ſcurrilous abuſe, knowing they cannot be hurt; they 


would then have ſome reaſon to reſtrain the liberty of it, aa 
{Ji imagine, is what is aimed alt. PAP 
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It is a fundamental maxim, that when any law is propoſed, 


which indicates more good than evil to a State, ſuch law ought 
to be received. The unconſtitutional effects, the oppreſſion, 


and inefficacy of the preſent mode of levying men for the 


navy by an itnpreſs; are hut too ſenſibly felt by the whole na- 
tion, A valuable ſea officer (Governor Johnſtone), who is a 
diſtinguiſhed ornament to this Legiſlature, and whoſe privats 
and public character do real honour to human nature, having 
formerly treated of the practice of impreſſing, ſays, © It diſ- 
graces Government, ſhocks the ſpirit of our Conſtitution, and 
violates the laws of humanity ; therefore every plan to obviate 

the evil has a claim to a political hearing and candid diſcuſſion,” 
That worthy metnber's remarks muſt, I am ſure, ſtrike every 
body, who duly conſiders them as juſt and forcible. Is it not 
an abominable ſight, in a free country like ours, to have a num. 
ber of ſailors, with fire arms and cutlaſſes, frequently in the 
dead of night, ſometimes intoxicated with liquor, making their 
way into the habitation of peaceable people, dragging a ſober, 
unoffending ſubje& from his home, and ſettled means of lives 
lihood, to convey him om board an impreſs tender, from 
thetice to a guard ſhip, impriſoned amidſt the moral and phyfi« 
cal contagion of a miſcellaneous, kidnapped crew, to be driven 
gcroſs the ſeas, no mortal can tell him where, tor for how long 
x time; and what is ſtill worſe, ſeized by ſurpriſe, not ſuffered 
to bid a kind fare wel to his wife and family, nor have thought 
of their future ſubſiſtence, when deprived of his care; to 
adopt a new way of life, perhaps that to which his litttds and 
Faculties are the worſt calculated and faſhioried by his Creator? 
And, Sir, is it not a ferious matter of reproach to this wiſe, - 
this liberal nation, never yet to have provided a tetnetly for 
ſuch dreadful and extenſive ſufferings? What tumtilts, feats, 
and confuſion, ariſe in every city, town, and country, within 
ten or twelve miles of a preſs-gang? And what numberle ſe 
inconveniencies to all conditions of perſons throughout Great 
Britain! In 1770 the Lord Mayor of London repreſented = 

to. 
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foficd with preſs-gangs, that tradeſtnen and ſervants were pre- 


vented from following their lawful buſineſs. A gentleman in 
Yorkſhire, of worth and veracity, (who was formerly a mem- 


ber of this Houſe), ſends me word, that ſuch is at this time the 
general apprehenſion in that part of England from a preſs- 
gang at Tadcaſter, that the labourers on his eſtate are diſperſed 
abroad like a covey of parttidges; neither could half of them 


be brought back to theit work, till the ſteward had given them 
aſſurance of his maſter's protection; ſtill it ſeems they are 


afraid to return to their own homes at night, and therefore 
conſtantly beg leave to fleep upon ſtraw in the ſtables and out- 
houſes of the landlord. In the Weſt of England the public 
are now fo prejudiced by preſs- gangs, that I have read a letter 
from Exeter, dated February 29, which obſerves, that there 
had been no fiſh in their town for upwards of a fortnight 
a circumſtance ſcarcely known within the memory of man; 
and another correſpondent of mine paints the miſeries of che 
neighbouring coaſts in as ſtrong colours as if there were fa- 
mine, peſtilence, or ſome other awful and almoſt preteruatural 


viſitation of Providence: markets deſerted, the price of the 


moſt urgent neoeſſaries of life thereby greatly enhanced, and 


numbers of families among the inferior claſſes of mankind from 
the inſecurity of the maſters of thoſe families, by whoſe toil - 


and induſtry they had long been maintained in comfort, re- 


duced at once to the verge of poverty and wretchedneſs! How 
ſhamefully has this unconſtitutional licenſe of the impreſs been 
abuſed in the town of Lancaſter, where men, the moſt unfitin 


every reſpect for the fea ſervice, were kidnapped, collared with 
iron, and manacled with cords or fetters, ſent up to London in 
| the ballet of a ſtage coach, as 1 underftand, under command 


of a ſerjeant of militia, in violation of the-moſt ſacred laws of 


your Conſtitution; with an heavy local expence, and to no bet= 
ter end than to have them at length put up at large, as totally 
incapable of the errand they ſet out upon! The animoſities 
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within this very metropolis of your empire, on the ſubject of 
impreſſing men for the navy, and the lawſuits depending 
thereon. in the Courts of Weſtminſter Hall, muſt occaſion, as 
well to Government as to People in general, much embarraſs- 
ment and apprehenſion. In ſeveral of the ports along the 
North- eaſt coaſt of England, you have actually ſubſiſting a 
dangerous connection among large bodies of ſea-faring people, 
occaſioned by many lawleſs proceedings of the preſs- gangs; 
and every day's poſt brings ſome new detail of innocent lives 
loſt, or limbs broken in that quarter. Sir, there have been 
lately no leſs than one hundred and twenty men prefſed, with- 
out diſtinction in ox about Bethnal Green and Spitalfields; of 
which between ſeventy and eighty, after ſuffering every hard- 
ſhip, and leaving their families diſtreſſed at home, obtained a 
diſcharge, as of no uſe to the ſervice. Having already curſos 
rily touched on ſome of the calamitjes and unconſtitutional 
outrages affecting theſe manufacturers, mechanics, and huſband- 
men, who never exerciſed, nor had in contemplation, the trade 
of a ſeaman, I muſt take a ſhort view of your cruelty towards 
mariners by profeſſion. They are not only liable to the ſame 
inhuman violence and ſurpriſe with Jandſmen, but when ſeized 
on board trading veſſels for the purpoſe of ſerving His Ma- 
jeſty, are often impoſed upon by fraudulent bills, on ac- 
count of wages due to them for paſt hire in the trader's em- 
ploy. The lives of many braye officers and their followers 
have been ſacrificed, or they have come off cruelly maimed by 
this invidious part of their duty. A multitude of ſeamen 
bave been drowned by attempting to ſwim aſhore from their 


ſhips, or have been ſhot by the centinels while they endea: | 


voured to eſcape under cover of midnight darkneſs; being 
driven to phrenzy and deſpair, for want even of a ſhadow. of 
Hope, that they might ot one ek or ,other be is to A legal 
diſcha ge. 


. 


nn Temple Lurie, March I1, m. ; 
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Tam really aſtoniſhed that the learned gentleman (Mr. Weds 
derburne) is not aſhamed. to avow the reaſon he has aſſigned, 
for the concealment he has uſed, and reducing the Houſe to act 
as ſo many midnight conſpirators, who, under the colour of 
deviſing meaſures for public preſervation and national ſafety, 
has every appearance of plotting, in the dark at midnight, its 
deſtruction, coming like fo many hired ruffians, with weapons 
concealed under their cloaks, to bury their poniards in its very 
© bowels, | | OTTER | | 06 
Such an act as that for impreſſing men into His Majeſty's k 
ſervice might be very neceſſary, but I have many reaſons to 
© believe not to the extent moved for; but why bring it forward 
at this dark and filent hour? When the clock has ſtruck 
twelve, and moſt of the members retired home to their beds? 
Why, in God's name, not propoſe it early in the day, in a full 
Houſe ? W an 922 367 . hn 
The reaſon aſſigned for this aſſaſſinate mode of conducting 
public buſineſs is, to the laſt degree, unfounded and diſſatisfac- 
| tory, © leſt the public ſhould be apprized of it.” Has not the 
learned gentleman already told us, that the bill is to act re- 
. troſpeCtively? That it is to commence on that melancholy, 
I fear, fatal day, on which the Spaniſh Miniſter delivered the 
Manifeſto now on your table? Has he not farther informed 
us, that the Miniſtry have not been unmindful of their duty, 
for that they have exceeded all their former attacks on the con- 
ſtitution of their country? They have trampled on the laws, 
and have found an advocate to defend their conduct, in the 
perſon of the learned gentleman Who has moved this extraor- 
dinary bill, in this very extraordinary manner. Is then the 
karned gentleman's love of his country, not ſatisfied with the 
injuries inflicted on the moſt deſerving: part of the commu- 
nity, by robbing them of that protection which the laws have 
given to them, and by breaking the national faith, which is the 
great pledge and ſecurity to every Engliſhman for their due 
performance? Would the learned gentleman. not let one fa-- 
EE ther,. 
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ther, one huſband, one brother, or one child eſcape, in this 
general ſcene of oppreſſion and injuſtice! Methinks I hear the 
heart - felt ſhricks of the miſerable: wife this inſtant piercing 
my ears, and entreating, in accents of rage and deſpair, the | 
midnight ruffian not to drag from her ſide her tender and affec- 
_ tionate huſband, the father of her children, and her only ſup- 

port! I think I hear the aged and helpleſs parent in accents 
of ſinking woe, miſery, and diſtreſs, bewailing the loſs of his 
dutiful and beloved ſon! I confeſs J am filled with horror at 
the various ills and miferies this inſtant inflicting in every part 
of theſe kingdoms, contrary to every principle of law, juſtice, 
and humanity :- but the learned gentleman has a ſtomach for 
all this, and much 'more; for he ſays, he has ſtood up at this 
midnight hour to propoſe a law, which, if propoſed in open 
day, in a full houſe, might, perhaps, have this one conſequence, 
that of procuring, for the perſons to be affected by it, that per- 
fonal ſecurity, by flight and concealment, which the laws of 
their country, and the aſſurance of public faith always ſup- 
e them, have been inadequate to. 

| Sir George Saville, Fune 23, 1779. 


- Great abilities and greater jnduſtry have been a in the 
vain endeavour of maintaining, that aſſociations, committees 
of correſpondence, delegations, and petitions to this Houſe 
figned with more than twenty names, are contrary to law and 
the conſtitution. I am ſorry to-ſce talents and induſtry em- 
ployed ſo idly; but, indeed, it requires both to give any thing 
like a colour to ſuch a doctrine. After what has been ſo ably 
advanced by gentlemen on the ſame fide of the Houſe with 
myſelf, it will not be neceſſary to enter into a tedious xepeti= 
tion of the queſtion of law. It is a clear fundamental point in 
the eonſtitution of this country, that the People have a right 
to petition their repreſentatives in Parliament, and it is by no 
means true, that the number of names ſigned to any ſuch pe- 
tition is limited. "The act which paſſed in-the reign of Charles 
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the Second, prohibiting, under the penalties therein mentioned, 
any petition to be preſented to the King, or to either Houſe of 
Parliament, if ſigned by more than twenty perſons, for altet- 
ing the religion or the laws, was completely repealed by that 
article in the Bill of Rights, which declares, '*©, If this article 
meant any thing, it meant to reſtore to the People that great 
privilege which the act of Charles was calculated to abridge, if 
not to take away.” The Houſe, in deliberating on this point, 
ought to refer to the cauſe of that declaratory article, The 
abridgement of the privilege of the ſubject, by the act of 
Charles, gave riſe to the demand on behalf of the People, and 


the declaration on that of the Crown; in conſequenceof which 


the privilege was reſtored, and the right eſtabliſned again in all 


its force. To argue that the act of Charles is now in force, 
would be as puerile and abſurd as to contend that the preroga- 


tive of the Crown ſtill remains in its full extent, notwith- 

ſtanding the declarations in the Bill of Rights. The fame ar- 
gument goes in favour of the prerogative that was alledged in 
favour of the act of Charles. If then it ĩs. true that the People 
of this country have a right to petition the Legiſlature, they 


have a right to aſſetnble together for that purpoſe, and while 
their meeting is ſober, peaceable, and orderly, it is figictly - 


legal. But it is ſaid, that aſſociations are unconſtitutional, and 
- committees of correſpondence and delegations ; arguments are 


drawn from the : Scottiſh hiſtory to prove that they are dan- 
gerous, and rom the hiſtory of France to prove that they are 


unconſtitutional. The honourable and learned pentleman 
(Mr. Wedderburne) who has taken this method of ſupporting 
the propoſition, has betrayed its poverty; he muſt, indeed, be 
preſſed for arguments, when he has recourſe to the examples of 
countries, which are either involved in deſpotiſm, or torn by 
diſorder, for the proof that is required. In this kingdom it is 


the pride and happineſs of the People that the laws conſider | 


the intention, andthe guilt or the innocence- of an action de- 
pend on the ;que anime with which it is committed. Aﬀſoei 
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ations, committees of correſpondence, and delegations, are not 


- criminal, merely becauſe they were ſuch; but their illegality 


is deduced from the intention with which they were formed, 


and the deſign which they have to purſue. There are many 
aſſociations in this country patroniſed even by the Crown, and 


recogniſed by the Legiſlature, Aſſociations for the purpoſes 


of commerce, of benevolence, or of ſcience; there is nothing 
terrible in the name, nor would they either be a bit better, or a 
bit worſe, if they pere te aſſume any other name, and call 
_ themſelves companies, congregations, bodies, afſemblies, or 
even congreſſes; every thing depends on the nature of the in- 


ſtitution. If an aſſociation is formed for the purpoſe of cur- 


railing the Legiſlature, of deſtroying one of the three con- 
ſtituent branches, of dethroning the King, of reſiſting the 
execution of the laws, of altering the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the country, or, in ſhort, of committing any violence con- 
trary to the Conſtitution, and ſubverſive of order, govern- 


ment, and domeſtic peace, it is certainly illegal and highly cri- 


minal; it is an aſſociation which ought to be reſiſted by the 
civil authority, and ſuppreſſed by he intervention of the 
laws; againſt ſuch an affociation the laws had ſufficiently 


armed the executive power, and Miniſters would be traitors if 
they ſuffered, either by wilful treachery: or blind negligence, 


ſuch an aſſociation ſo far to grow and ſtrengthen itſelf, as to be 


able to ſurround the Parliament, and with arms and military 


| array, over-awe their proceedings, and force them to what they 


pleaſed ; but an affociation even of this nature would be legal 
in certain circumſtances; if even a period ſhould arrive, . when 
the three branches of the Legiſlature, the King, Lords, and 
Commons, ſhould by an unconſtitutional coalition meet in one 
maſs, and fail to have diſtinct opinions and diſtinct indepen- 


"dence ; if the Commons, forgetting their origin and their duty, 
ſhould become the flaves of either, or of both the other 


powers, then it would be no longer illegal for the commonalty 
of Britain to reſume their juſt ſhare in the Logiſlature, and 
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BY aby which they aedompliſhed this, whether it was by 
aſſociations, by remonſtrances, or by- force, would be not only 
" Hight, but- laudable it would be an honourable imitation of the 
conduct of their anceſtors, by which their conſtitution has been 
| wreſted from the'rapacity and from the violence of preroga- 
tive; in Hort, nnn are Sag to be * or condemned 
: by thee intentions e 


e 8 Mey 8, prey 


Nothing is more deluſive than meaſuring time by a ſucceſſion 
of ideas; the miſerable and the happy have very different ideas 
of time; what are but minutes to the latter, are hours, days, 
and months, to the former: ſo the poor captive thinks his 
confinement. much longer than he does who puts him in priſon. 
With reſpect to the predilection and affection the Spaniards 
are ſaid to poſſeſs for our ſailors, now their priſoners, it is but 
a poor comfort to a Britiſh ſeaman lying in a Spaniſh Jail, to 
be told, that his enemy has a predilection for him, while he 
feels the neglect and contempt of his country, who makes not 
the leaſt effort to reſtore him to his liberty. It is not the hu- 
manity of an enemy that a Britiſh ſailor ought to rely on; it 
is the benignity of Great Britain that he ſhould look up to. 
Buy the diſgraceful practice of war, the unhappy ſeamen 
were by the impreſs dragged on fhipboard, contrary to all their 
prayers and remonſtrances ; yet they generouſly forgive the 
injury, and fight the battles of their country. In return for 
this, when they fall into foreign captivity, they are neglected 
and forgotten; are left to periſh in a ſultry climate; it is even 
_ deemed factious to inquire after them; in a word, they find in 
the Admiralty only an iron hand to o oppreſs, but no compaſſion, 
no ſpirit, to protect them. | 
Aluguſtus, the Roman Emperor, was ſo affected with the 100 
of his legions, that he even invoked the manes of their dead 
General to reſtore them back to him: Varre, redde nobis nautas! 
S 8 — h! 
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Comb! wen emer ins our trocpe, our 
wealth, loſt. by thy curſed treaſon : 

O, thou Earl of Sandwich, who was born r 
thy country, who liveſt only to accumulate difhonour on her 
head, to deſtroy her boaſted navy! Reſtore, reſtore to us thoſe 
brave men who are thrown into chains by thy negligence, and 
who remain in them by thy ſcandalous inhumanity ! 

Mr. Burke, June 1, 1781. 


9 
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Is: SHALL grant, Sir, that generally ſpeaking, b 
ter than war; but it is not always fo: a diſbonourahle peace is 
worſe than a deſtructive war; it is better for a nation, as well 
as a private man, to ceaſe to be, than to ſubſiſt in the wretched 
ſtate of ſuffering continval inſults and indignities; and if, 
under the preſent Adminiſtration, we have loſt a great part af 
the character we gained in former times; if our neighbours 
have begun to think that we will bear with any infraction of 
treaties rather than engage in a war, which L hope is not the 
caſe, we may cajole and flatter ourſelves with obtaining re- 
dreſs by peaceful negotiations and treaties; hut while our 
neighbours entertain fuch a notion of us, I am fully convinced . 
it will be impoſſible. If our enemies are not yet fully pre- 
pared to ruin us, if they think they may ſoon have a beiter 

opportunity than the preſent for giving us ſome finiſhing 
dlow, they may for-ſome time amuſe us with negotiations or 
congreſſes, they may even vouchſafe to grant us a convention 
or a treaty ; dar cken will appear at laſt to be nothing but 


expedients, 
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expedients, artfully contrived by them, and foolifhly or 
treacheroufly. ſubmitted to by us, for making our ruin the 
more complete and the more inevitable. During theſe very 
negotiations, and notwithſtanding the treaties | they may 
vouchſafe to grant us, being convinced they may do 
it with ingenuity, they will continue to put -the fame in- 
dignities upon 1s, till we are reduced ſo low by our ſuffer- 
ings, that like a man who has too long neglected a waſting 


diſtemper, we ſhall not have ſufficient ſtrength left for 


making uſe of that remedy, which, if it had been applied 
in time, would have produced a certain cure. 


Sir Jobn Barnard, Fan. aß, 1738. 


We have heard a great deal with wegard to the pru- 
dential conſideration of our agreeing to the preſent mo- 
tion ; but give me leave to obſerve, Sir, that the character 
of a nation is very different from that of a private man ; a 
* man that has once eſtabliſhed a reputation for wiſdom 

and courage, may eaſily, and generally does, preſerve that 
mpntation as long as he lives; but whatever reputation A 
ſtate or kingdom may acquire at any one time, is ſo far 
from continuing as long as that ſtate or kingdom ſubſiſts, 
that on the. contrary, the reputation acquired. under one 
King, or one Adminiſtration, always/expires as ſoon as that 
King or Adminiſtratign expires; and the ſucceſſors muſt 
always begin afreſh to acquire and eſtabliſh a character 
for the nation under their Adminiſtration. A nation may 
acquire the higheſt character, the greateſt eſteem, under 
one reigu or Adminiſtration, and yet fink into the loweſt 
contempt under the very next. This was the caſe of this 
nation in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. in the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. and in che reigns of our 98 
vw Wingboth and her ſucceſſor James I. 


| 8 Barnard, Feb. 1b, 1738. 
Voz I, | We 
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We have now, Sir, entered into a debate about a meaſure, 
the event of which muſt, in ſome degree, influence poſterity 
in the Judgement that they ſhall form of the wiſdom of 
the Britiſh Government during His preſent Majeſty's 
reign. The wrongs we have received from Spain have been 
great, and the preſent age expects, that the ſatisfac- 
tion we are to receive, or the revenge we are to take 
for theſe wrongs, will be great alſo. Future ages, Sir, 
in caſe the preſent 1s diſappointed in this expectation, 
will look upon us as a diſpirited, mean, and corrupted - 
People; ; in ſhort, they will Iook upon us in the ſame light 
In which ſome gentlemen take the liberty to- repreſent the 
Miniſtry. . But, Sir, if on this occaſion, His Majeſty's Mi- 
| Niſters have obtained more than ever on like occaſions 
was known to be obtained ; and they reconciled the peace 
of their country to her true intereſt ; if this peace, Sir, is 
attended with all the advantage. that the moſt ſucceſsful arms 
could Have procured, as I hope to make appear, I will be 
bold to ſay, that future ages, always impartial in their cen- 
ſure or praiſe, will confider this as the moſt glorious period 
of our hiſtory, and to do that juſtice to the counſels 
which have produced this happy event, which every. gen- 
tleman who diveſts himſelf of paſſion and prejudice is 
ready to do, and which I have great "reaſon to beheve the 
preſent age, when rightly informed, will not refuſe, - 

This Houſe, and Parliament, Sir, is His Majeſty's greateſt, 
ſafeſt, and beſt council. A ſeat in this Houſe is equal to 
any dignity derived from poſts or titles, and the approba - 
tion of this Houſe is preferable to all that power, or even 
Majeſty itſelf, can beſtow: therefore, when I ſpeak here as 
'a Miniſter, I ſpeak as poſſeſſing my powers from His Ma- 
Jeſty, but as being anſwerable to this Houſe for the exerciſe 
of thöſe powers. I have often, Sir, on other occaſions, 
profeſſed my readineſs to ſubmit to the juſtice of, my coun- 
un, and ſhall chearfully e in the judgement this 
| Houſe 
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Houſe ſhall form of our negotiations; becauſe, while I: do 
that, I am ſure to ſuffer no wrong. But, as the beſt, and 
moſt equitable intentions may be perverted by miſrepreſen- 
tations of facts, and as the moſt impartial mind is ſuſcep- 
tible of prejudice when artfully inſtilled, I hope it will be 
looked upon as a proper piece of juſtice done to myſelf, if 
I ſhall endeavour, by ſtating one or two facts, to ſet this 
affair in a light that may remove all objections. | 

The chief conſideration, Sir, that ariſes from the preſent 
quaſtion i is, whether, as Great Britain is now circumſtanced, 
it had been more proper for the Government to have 
entered intoa bloody and uncertain war, or to lay ſuch a 
foundation for a peace, as no gentleman can regularly pro- 
nounce is not a ſafe and honourable foundation. In order 
to conſider this queſtion rightly, we muſt take a view of the 
advantages we could propoſe to ourſelves, in caſe of a war 
with Spain, and in caſe that war was even to be ſucceſsful. 
I I know that gentlemen, who are otherwiſe very candid 

upon this point, are apt to imagine, from-the military glory 


of this nation, that our arms are invincible ; and I own, 


Sir, that this is a moſt prevailing argument, eſpecially in a 
popular aſſembly. There is ſomewhat in it, that flatters 
the ambition which people generally entertain of acquiring 
fame and riches by the means that raiſed their anceſtors. 
In the hiſtory of our wars with Spain, we ſee great na- 
vies defeated, great treaſures, and ſtill greater gains, ac- 
quired by our ſoldiers and ſailors. But, in the mean-while, we 
never reflect that the ſituation of affairs betwixt Britain 
and Spain is entirely different from what it was then. 
Spain, at that time, was the dread, was the envy of Europe; 


as ſhe had then powerful armaments, which excited the 


courage of the brave, and immenſe treaſures, all her 
own, that prompted 'the ſervice of the rich. She had not 
one ally in the world, wha. bore her with good will enough 
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to aſſiſt her with any zeal; and her views 'were * danger: 
ous, that her enemies borrowed courage from deſpair. 

At preſent, Sir, if I may advance a paradox, her greateſt 
ſecurity lies in her viſible weakneſs. The preſervation of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, entire and undiſmembered, has, 
for almoſt an age paſt, ſeemed to be the general inclination 
of all the powers in Europe, becauſe, -were the riches that 
flow into Spain, to fall into the hands of any other people, 
the reſt of Europe muſt ſoon be drained of all its treaſure. 
Whereas, at preſent, there is ſcarcely any nation in Eu- 
rope, who has nota larger property in herplate-ſhips and gal- 
leons than ſhe herſelf has. It is true, all that treaſue is brought 
home in Spaniſh names, and the King of Spain generally im- 
poſes alarge indultoupon it; but Spain itſelfis no more than 
the canal through which theſe treaſures are conveyed all 
over the reſt of Europe.. Should we therefore pretend to 
ſeize thoſe treaſures, we could not fail to meet with a 
powerful oppoſition. Even our beft allies, Sir, I am afraid, 
would look with an indifferent eye upon ſuch a ſtep, and be 
the firſt that would enter their complaints againſt it. 

Pt guns tet Sir Robert Walpole, Feb. 1, 2739. 


_ My FEY as I neitherſpeak from pamphlets nor papers, 1 
h cannot preciſely tell your Lordſhips how long I ſhall trou- 
ble you on this occaſion; it is an affair of as great impor- 
_ tance, I will venture to ſay, as ever came before this Houſe. 
I have, my Lords, employed a great deal of my time in 
endeavouring to form a right judgement of it. I have ex- 
amined it without prejudice, I have endeayoured to find 
ſomething in it that might be juſtified, I have viewed it, 
my Lords, in all the beft lights it was capable of; but ſtill, 
my Lords, the more I conſider, the more I view it, the 
more diſgraceful, the more deformed, does this conyen- 
tion appear. 
I have known, my That I have read of meaſures of 
| this kind, that were indeed generally diſliked by the * 
a IN 1 ! G ANC 
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and were diſadvantageous to the nation; but. Kill, my 
Lords, the Miniſters who carried on and concluded ſuch mea · 
fures, had ſomething: to ſay in their juſtification. The 
weakneſs of the nation, the conveniency of trade, the 
ſtrength: of our neighbours, or ſome conſideration of that 
kind, was always pleaded as an excuſe. And ſometimes, 
though a treaty was, in the main, diſagreeable or diſhonour- 
able to the nation, yet there were certain particular claufes, 
ſome advantages ſtipulated, which, if they did not balance, 
ſerved at leaſt to excuſe the reſt. But, my Lords, this con- 
vention is not only diſagreeable to every body without 


doors, but it does not contain one article that can be wreſted 


to have fo much as a favourable aſpe& for this nation. To 


what, my Lords, can this be owing? Is it owing to the 


weakneſs of the nation? Not at all; this nation is not 
weak, ſhe has ftrength ſufficient to cruſh that power that 
cruſhes her, If ſhe is poor, my Lords, the Government 
feels none of it; for our Miniſters are as largely fi upplied 
with treaſure as theſe Miniſters were under whom this na- 
tion made the power that now inſults us, to humble. Our 
troops, my Lords, are more numerous, better clothed than 
thoſe troops were, who once conquered this infolent 
neighbour, and filled her throne with a monarch of our 
own making. I ſee many Lords here, who, I am ſure, re- 
member thoſe glorious times; and if, my Lords, at that 
time any one had ventured to foretel that this nation 
would ſoon. be reduced to the neceſfity of negotiating, for 
the ſpace of eighteen or twenty years, to obtain ſuch a 


treaty as this is, was there a man in the whole nation 


that would have believed him 


— Have our Miniſters, -my Lords, ought to plead i in favour - 


of this meaſure, becauſe it is for the convenience of trade? 
My Lord, every bedy, who underſtand what trade is, 
knows, that if this convention is approved of by Parlia- 
ment, our trade muſt be irretrievably ruined, 
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Can it be pleaded, my Lords, that our enemies are fo -/ 
flag that we ought, in policy, to yield a little to their ru- 
mours? No, our enemies are weak, they are ſtrong only in 
our fears, We, my Lords, are maſters of that element 
whereon the cauſe muſt be decided, and let all our enemies, 
either profeſſed or ſecret ; nay, let all the neutral powers in 
Europe unite their naval force, we have a fleet now at ſea 
that is able to beat them all. But, my Lords, do we be- 
have as if we had any ſuch ſuperiority ? Have we ſo much 
as aſſerted the honour of the Britiſh flag? Have we not 
tamely given it up, given it up without the leaſt reaſon, ſo 
far as appears to the world? What the reaſons of our Mi- 
niſters may be, my Lords, for this pufillanimity, I am entire- 
| ly ignorant; and as Iam ignorant, I am innocent; for, my 
. :Lords, though I am a privy counſellor, I am as unacquaint- 
ed with the ſecrets of the . as any . gentle- 

man who hears me. 
Duke of Argyle, Feb. 23, 1739. 


© Having before expreſſed my entire ſatisfaction with the 
terms of the peace, and already given to the Houſe my 
- ideas upon that ſubje&, it were unneceſſary for me again to 
trouble your Lordſhips upon the ſame occafion, and the 
more eſpecially ſo, as I have been made to find, that that 
which, in preliminary articles, was matter of condemna- 
:tion and cenſure to ſome of your Lordſhips, now meets, in 
definitive treaties, by the veil of a profligate and abandoned 
faction being thrown aſide, the unanimous ſuffrage and con- 
ſent of all. Nor, my Lords, ſhould I have riſen on this 
day, had it not been for a ſpeech which, not being preſent 
at the time it was ſpoken, I have ſeen and read in the pub- 
lic papers; a ſpeech, my Lords, which whilſt it would ap- 
prove the peace, would attempt to villify and calumniate 
the author of it; but which, in my opinion, proving, by 
its own inveRtive, and the mode of reaſoning adopted there- 
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in, the beſt eulogies, and the higheſt panegyric upon both 
the author and the peace; it is to convince your Lordſhips 
of this, that I riſe to treſpaſs for a few words on the time and 
patience of the Houſe. 

It is faid, my Lords, in the ſpeech T allude to, that 
preliminary articles of peace were diſgraceful, puſillani- 
mous, and diſhonourable ; ; and yet, my Lords, theſe very 
preliminary articles of peace, diſgraceful, puſillanimous, 5 
and diſhonourable, as they are repreſented to be, are never- 
theleſs made only becauſe © through the ſpirit and good con- 
duct of the preſent Miniſtry, they are not quite ſo diſgrace- 
ful in theratification as they are inthe preliminary articles,” no 
leſs the ſubje& of adulation to Miniſters than they are, be- 
cauſe © peace, long wiſhed-for peace, is at laſt eſtabliſhed, of 
declamatory joy and congratulation to the public. | 

But, my Lords, this being ſaid of the conſiſtency of 
this exordium in overture of Miniſters, let us a little ſce 
how the aſſertion, that © the preliminary articles of peace 
"were diſgraceful, puſillanimous, and diſhonourable, ſtand i in 
point of reaſoning, argument, and fact. | 

It is ſaid, in a kind of logical proceſs, though unac- 
companied by any other ſymptom of logic, that * the prelimi- 
nary articles were diſgraceful,” and that they were diſgraceful, 

© becauſe they took away from the dignity of this kingdom. 
That they were diſhonourablg © becauſe better terms might 
have been obtained.” That they were puſillanimous, be- 
cauſe we made conceſſions, when we ſhould have had humi- 
liations. Aſſertions, my Lords, without proofs, reaſoning 
without reaſons, and arguments without a ſingle fact to 
ſupport them: for what is this but to ſay, that the preli- 
minary articles were diſgraceful,” becauſe they were diſgrace- 
ful; that they were diſhonourable,” becauſe they were diſ- 
honourable ; and that * they were puſillanimous,” becauſe 
73 were ee and yet, my Lords, ſuch is the 
| . 04 TE = ſupport, 
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Can it be pleaded, my Lords, that our enemies are fo / 
feng that we ought, in policy, to yield a little to their ru- 
mours? No, our enemies are weak, they are ſtrong only in 
our fears. We, my Lords, are maſters of that element 
whereon the cauſe muſt be decided, and let all our enemies, 
either profeſſed or ſecret ; nay, let all the neutral powers in 
Europe unite their naval force, we have a fleet now at ſea 
that is able to beat them all. But, my Lords, do we be- 
have as if we had any ſuch ſuperiority ? Have we ſo much 
as aſſerted the honour of the Britiſh flag? Have we not 
tamely.given it up, given it up without the leaſt reaſon, ſo 
far as appears to the world? What the reaſons of our Mi- 
niſters may be, my Lords, for this pufillanimity, I am entire- 
_ ly ignorant; and as I am ignorant, I am innocent; for, my 
Lords, though I am a privy counſellor, Iam as unacquaint- 

ed with the ſecrets of the I as any own gentle- 
man who hears me. 

Duke of Argyle, Feb. 23, 1739. 


- Having before expreſſed my entire ſatisfaction with the 
terms of the peace, and already given to the Houſe my 
ideas upon that ſubjeR, it were unneceflary for me again to 
trouble your Lordſhips upon the ſame occaſion, and the 
more eſpecially ſo, as I have been made to find, that that 
which, in preliminary articles, was matter of condemna- 
:tion and cenſure to ſome of your Lordſhips, now meets, in 
definitive treaties, by the veil of a profligate and abandoned 
faction being thrown aſide, the unanimous ſuffrage and con- 
ſent of all. Nor, my Lords, ſhould I have riſen on this 
day, had it not been for a ſpeech which, not being preſent 
at the time it was ſpoken, I have ſeen and read in the pub- 
lic papers; a ſpeech, my Lords, which whilſt it would ap- 
prove the peace, would attempt to villify and calumniate 
the author of it; but which, in my opinion, proving, by 
its own invective, and the mode of reaſoning adopted there - 
a py | In, 
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in, the beſt eulogies, and the higheſt panegyric upon both 


the author and the peace; it is to convince your Lordſhips 
of this, that I riſe to treſpaſs for a few words on the time and 
patience of the Houſe. 

It is faid, my Lords, in the ſpeech J allude to, that 
preliminary articles of peace were diſgraceful, puſillani- 
mous, and diſhonourable ; ; and yet, my Lords, theſe very 


preliminary articles of peace, diſgraceful, puſillanimous, 


and diſhonourable, as they are repreſented to be, are never- 


theleſs made only becauſe through the ſpirit and good con- 
duct of the preſent Miniſtry, they are not quite ſo diſgrace- 


ful in theratification as they are inthe preliminary articles,” no 
leſs the ſubje& of adulation to Miniſters than they are, be- 
cauſe + peace, long wiſhed-for peace, is at laſt eſtabliſhed,” of 
declamatory joy and congratulation to the public. 

But, my Lords, this being (aid of the confiſtency of 
this exordium in overture of Miniſters, let us a little ſee 
how the aſſertion, that © the preliminary articles of peace 
"were diſgraceful, puſillanimous, and diſhonourable, ſtand in 
point of reaſoning, argument, and fact. 

It is ſaid, in a kind of logical proceſs, though unac- 
companied by any other ſymptom of logic, that * the prelimi- 
nary articles were diſgraceful,” and that they were diſgraceful, 
* becauſe they took away from the dignity of this kingdom.“ 


That they were diſhonourable, © becauſe better terms might 


have been obtained.” That they were puſillanimous, be- 
cauſe we made conceſſions, when we ſhould have had humi- 
lations.” Aſſertions, my Lords, without proofs, reaſoning 
without reaſons, and arguments without a fingle fact to 
ſupport them : for what is this but to ſay, * that the preli- 
minary articles were diſgraceful,” becauſe they were diſgrace- 
ful; that they were diſhonourable,” becauſe they were diſ- 
honourable ; and that they were puſillanimous, becauſe 
they Were 1 and yet, my Ln, ſach is the 
04 | ſupport, 
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ſupport of Miniſtry, and ſuch the way that calumny would 
aſperſe, and ſlander uſe its tongue. {0 
gut now, my Lords, to admit the truth of all, to ad. 
mit that the articles were as they are ftated to be, and that 
their ratification were an act not of choice but of neceſſity 
in the preſent Minifters : why not fay fo then? And why 
make that which is diſgraceful, that which is diſhonourable, 
and that which is pufillanimous, the fubject matter not 
only of unanimous parliamentary approbation, as it has 
been made, but of merit, boaſted merit to Minifters, as 
well as of general acclamation and joy to the nation? For 
peace, long wiſhed-for peace, ſays the ſpeech, is at laſt efta- 
bliſhed ! Can there be then, my Lords, as I have faid, a 
higher proof of panegyric and eulogy more ſtrongly expreſ- 
ſed than this affords ? And what is this, but as in the fable, 
to ſteal the lion's ſkin, in order that the aſs might wear it? 
But it is ſaid, my Lords, © that this country ſtood in- 
debted to the preſent Adminiſtration for amending the ratifi- , 
ed articles, thoſe ſhameful and diſgraceful terms that were 
in the preliminaries.* What ſhameful and difgraceful terms, 
my Lords? Does the ſpeech know, and could it explain it- 
ſelf even at this hour? Or is this one of thoſe hardy and 
bold aſſertions, which much credulity and little knowledge 
are apt ſo readily to conceive and utter ? But, my Lords, 
here again too I will admit the fact; I will admit that they 
were ſhameful and diſgraceful terms in the preliminaries ; 
and admitting this, let me aſk your Lordſhips, is it not 
fair, is it not liberal, is it not honeſt to ſuppoſe, that if the 
late Adminiſtration had had the concluſion of the peace in 
their hands, that they might not have rectified, by the defl- 
nitive treaties, theſe errors in the preliminaries, as well as 
the preſent Adminiſtration have done? Nay, my Lords, it 
is not ta be ſuppoſed that the late Adminiftration, knowing 
| better, ſurely than any other could do, both the feeble and 
the forte of their own negotiations, that the other defects 
too 
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lain bus bene rewadinh which have eſcaped the 
all- penetrating eye even of the preſent Adminiſtration ? 


And if ſo, my Lords, where is the merit of the preſent Mi- 
niſtry, and in what does the country ſtand indebted to them? 


On the contrary, is it not ſhameful and diſgraceful in them 
to take merit to themſelves upon ſuch. an occaſion; and, in- 


Send of praiſes, do they not rather deſerve tho eures fe 


nation, if it were but for this very act alone, inaſmuch as 
amended as the peace is by the preſent Adminiſtration, it 
might not only have been equally amended by the late Miniſ- 
try, but from their more intimate knowledge of the ſubject, 
might have been infinitely better than it now is? And there 
fore, my Lords, I do in my turn aſſert, and dogmatically 


aſſert too, that the taking of the peace out of the late Admi- 


niſtration under the circumſtances in which it was done, was 
an act of treaſon to the ſtate, of a kind as nefarious and fla- 
gitious as any that ever had trial at your Lordſhips' bar. 
And now, my Lords, I had done, if it were not for one 
thing more, and that is the beautiful little image that has 
been made the ornament of this ſpeech, ſo beautiful, that I 
cannot help taking notice of the bantling, and for a. while 
dandling it in my arms; for, my Lords, it is faid, ©. the 


peace appeared in the ſhape of a ricketty bantling, dropped 


at the door of the preſent Miniſters by its too haſty parents, 
and there begging their ſupport and protedion. They took 
it up, examined its defects, and as they found a kind of na- 
tional promiſe made in its favour, they nurſed it, and by the 
dint of political art, kept it alive, until they could obtain a 
ratification for its exiſtence, on the beſt terms that could be 
obtained for the benefit of its country. 

Such is the image, my Lords; and however choca 
_ the allegory, however heautiful the figure, what is the fa 
and the truth? Was this bantling dropt at the door of Mi- 
niſters, and did it there beg its ſupport and protection of 


Gp? No, my Lords; and is not the very teverſe of this 


the 
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the fact and the truth. Were not Miniſters rather dropt at 
the door of this bantling, and, under that ſhelter, made to 
feek their own ſupport and protection? Or, rather, my 
Lords, may it not be ſaid with greater truth than in either 
, caſe, that the taking of this bantling into the hands of the 
preſent Miniſters, was a political raviſhment of a ward out 
of the hands of its proper guardians ; accompliſhed on the 
one hand by fraud, and on the other by force? By fraud, in 
making Viſcounts of this Houſe to believe that they were to 
be raiſed to Earldoms ; and Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that they were to be created Peers of the realm. 
Thanks to the firmneſs and wiſdom of His Majeſty, both 
have been equally diſappointed | By force, my Lords, in 
having, under the cloak of this bantling, ſeized upon the 


Cabinet of the King, and taking, as we all know, with a vio- 


tence unheard of before, forcible poſſeſſion of the government 
of this country. Theſe are the features of the * ricketty 
 bantling,? as it has been called, and this the fact and truth. 

« But now let us ſee, my Lords, what the features are of 
the nurſe, the foſterdam, the ſtepmother, or the mother-in- 
law, call it which you pleaſe, of this ricketty bantling, and 
who is ſaid, (contrary to all experience) to have taken-more 
care of it than its own natural parents could have done; 
and this, my Lords, I, in my turn, will repreſent to your 

Lordſhips; not in allegory, however, my Lords, nor in 
- metaphor, nor figure, nor as a child of fancy, or creature 
of the imagination, but in real true picture, drawn from the 
life, and of living exiſtence ; and here it is, my Lords, 
(holding up the figure of Lord North and Mr. Fox in the 
print of the coalition diſſected) ecce homunculus! My Lords 
Viera copia examinata | The nurſe of that bantling, which 
has been deſcribed to your Lordſhips; and to which nurſe, 
I muſt entreat your Lordſhips' attention; not in laughter, 
my Lords, for it is no joke, but in ſober ſerious earneſtneſs ; 
and to this end 1 humbly move the noble Lord upon the 
| woolſack, 
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woolſack, that I may have leave to lay this figure upon the 
table, for your Lordſhips' examination; from which I vow 
to God, my Lords, I think, more real benefit might be 
drawn to the country, than from all the papers A 
as they are) that will be laid upon your Lordſhips' table 
during the whole ſeſſion of Parliament. For what, my 
Lords, muſt be the reſult of ſuch an examination? I will 
tell your Lordſhips. You will ſee the Government of this 
country in the hands of this b;fronted mon/ter. And in the 
name of poſſibility, what papers can turn to uſe that are to 
have the direction of ſuch an unnatural Luſus Nature as 
this is? But I have now done, my Lords, with a ſingle re- 
mark only. However diſgraceful, however diſhonourable, 


however puſillanimous the peace is; I rejoice to give it to 


my noble friend who made it; it is his, and let him have 
the honour of it. A peace negotiated without connection, 
and obtained without corruption; though he faw at the 
time the ſpirit of a malignant faction ſtaring him in the face. 
But the purity of his intentions, the firmneſs of his mind, 
and the wiſdom of his conduct, have riſen ſuperior and 
triumphant over all oppoſition. It has met with what no 
other peace ever did before in the annals of our hiſtory. 
It has had the unanimous ſuffrage of Parliament, 
and the approbation of his King and country. In 


apoſtrophe, therefore, to my noble friend, let me fay to 


him, in the words of Horace — Age, et fume ſuperbiam que - 
fitam meritis. ä | 
Earl of Abingdon, Dec. 2, 1783. 
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Tur call of the Houſe being adjourned to a very remote 
day, upon a general opinion, which I hope is well founded, 
that no vote of credit will be propoſed. I believe we can 
fcarcely expect a fuller Houſe than this day produces. There 
cannot, therefore, be a better opportunity for making a mo- 
tion, which I apprehend to be of ſuch a national concern» 
ment, that I have long. wiſhed it undertaken by ſame per- 
ſon better able to ſupport it than myſelf but I have this 
ſatisfaction, that what I am going to offer will ſo far ſpeak 
for itſelf, as may ſupply any defeQs in my manner of laying 
it before you, and I cannot doubt the concurrence of this 
Houſe, when it comes to be maturely conſidered, 

I believe we are none of us unappriſed of the diſlike the 
people in general have always had to long Parliaments ; a 
diſlike juſtly founded on reaſon and experience ; long Par- 
liaments in former reigns having proved the unhappy cauſe 
of great calamities to this nation, and having been at all times 
declared an innovation upon our conftitution. I am con- 
vinced there is no one that hears me, who does not believe 

the people thought themſelves highly aggrieved by. the ſep- 
tennial bill: that they even looked: upon it as a dangerous 
infringement of their liberties, notwithſtanding the cauſe 
alledged in the preamble to the acts which ſeemed at that 
time to carry ſome weight with it. 

That clauſe being happily removed, they deſire to revert, 
as near as may be, to their ancient conſtitution, and ſurely 
there never can be a more favourable opportunity to effec- 
tuate it than at this juncture, when his Majeſty, to th 
great joy of the nation, has been graciouſly pleaſed to declare 
his ſatisfaction, that the people are ſoon to have an opportu- 
nity of chuſing a new Repreſentation, The preſent Parlia- 

- | : ment 
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ment draws near its diffolution ; what can it do more for its 

own honoyr? How can it crown its many meritorious acts 

better, than by redreſſing a grievance, which a ſucceeding 

Parliament mzy poſſibly have its reaſons for not entering 

into ? | 

Frequent Parliaments were early declared a fundamental 
part of the Conſtitution, In the fourth of Edward the 
Third, an act paſſed for holding them once a year, or 
oftener, if there ſhould be occaſion. In the 46th year of 
the ſame reign, that ſtatute was confirmed. In that Parlia» 
ment, Magna Charta and Charta de Foręſta, were confirmed, 

and ſeveral new privileges granted to the ſubject. Then 
comes the clauſe relating to Parliament, which ſafficiently 
ſhews the intention and original inſtitution of them was 
for the redreſs of grievances : for the bill enacts, That for 
the maintenance of the ſaid articles and ſtatutes; that is, 
the privileges before mentioned, and for redreſs of divers 

_ grievances and miſchiefs, which daily happen, a new Parlia« 
ment ſhall be held once every year, as at another time 
was otdained. The 16th of Charles the Second recites, that 
by the ancient laws and ftatutes, Parliaments uſed to be 
held very often, and therefore enacts, that the fitting and 
holding of Parliaments ſhall not be intermitted, or din 
tinued, for more than three years, 
| In the early days when this prudent care was taken for 
frequent meeting of Parliaments, the Crown was poſſeſſed of | 
revenues, which made application to the people for money, | 
unleſs apon extraordinary emergencies, unneceſſary. It | 
therefore plainly appears, that redreſs of grievances, making f 

| 


— 
— 


ſalutary laws for the good of the community, and preſerving 
the liberties of the people, by ſupporting a due* balance be- | 
pween the power of the Crown and the rights of the ſub · © 
| jets, were the main ends for calling Parliaments. The 
power of calling them being the undoubted prerogative of "ll 
enen, , 
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to oblige the Crown to call them frequently. I muſt con- 
feſs, a caution of this kind is no longer neceſſary, nor can 
it ever be, ſo long as we preſerve to ourſelves the power of 
granting money; the Crown revenues being ſunk, or wan- 
| tonly granted away, the annual call for a ſupply muſt neceſ- 
ſarily produce an annual meeting of Parliament. But give 
me leave to obſerve, the grievance now complained of is of 
a very different nature. It is not founded on diſcontinuance 
of Parliament; but on a too long and dangerous continu- 
ance of one and the ſame Parliament: a practice unheard of 
in former times, when prerogations were not known: for 
when a Parliament was annually called together for the re- 
dreſs of grievances, as ſoon as the buſineſs of the ſeſſion was 
over, it was diſſolved, and a new one called the next year for 
the ſame purpoſe; by which means the country had a proper 
check upon their Reſpreſentatives, and thoſe who appeared 
to be too much under the influence of the Crown; thoſe wha 
- were too much attached to the Miniſter, had leſs opportu- 
nity of injuring their country; the people had it more fre- 
quently in their power to ſhew a proper reſentment, and 
remedy the evil, by ſending others in their Places next 

ear. 

l This matter ſeems fully explaicied 5 16 Car. II. which 
does not only prevent diſcontinuance of Parliaments, but 
wiſely provides againſt the too long continuance of one 
and the ſame Parliament, by enacting it into a law, that a 
new Parliament ſhall be called once in three years, ox oftener, 

if there be occaſion. The Bill of Rights in the ſecond -, 
ſeſſion of William and Mary, among many other privileges 
which. we poſſeſs, enaQts, that for redreſs - of -grievances, 
amending, frengthening, and preſerving laws, Parliaments 
ought to be frequently held; and the ſixth of the ſame reign 
explains the true meaning of the clauſe, when it declares, that 
frequent and new Parliaments tend very much ta the happy 
union and good agreement n the King and the peas 


ple; 
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pray ; it confirms the 16th of Car. II. that Parliaments ſhall 
be held once in three years at leaſt, and adds, that no Parlia- 
ment ſhall continue more than three years at fartheſt. Be» 
tween that and the firſt of the late King, ſeveral Parhaments 
were held, and none continued longer than three years; 
ſome held for one ſeſſion, which ſeems to be the original 
conſtitution, and beſt calculated for the good of the 'nation. 


That year the ſeptennial bill paſſed, the repeal of which I am 


going to move, but believe it more agreeable to the rules 
of the Houſe, that the act itſelf ſhould be firſt read. [Here 


the Clerk read the at] The preamble to the bill, which 


is the foundation of it, will, I think; admit a very eaſy an- 
ſwer; as to the firſt point, that triennial Parliaments have 
proved more grievous, burdenſome, and. expenſive, than 
they were ever known before that law was paſſed, I readily 
agree; but let us conſider the cauſe; the lengthening the 


term occaſioned the expence. I fear I might add, the mul- | 


tiplicity of places enjoyed by the Members of this Houſe, 
may be too juſtly alledged another cauſe ; but I would wil- 
lingly confine myſelf to the particular point, how far the 
time or duration of Parliaments might increaſe or leſſen the 
expence, might add to, or diminiſh the grievance com- 
plained of? and will conſider it only in this light, by. ſub- 


mitting it to every gentleman who hears me, whether he 


would not give more for an annuity of three years than 
for a grant determinable at the end of one:? and by the ſame 
parity of reaſoning, whether ſeptennial Parliaments muſt 
not prove more grievous, burdenſome, and expenſive, than 
triennial, at leaſt, in ſuch a degree as an annuity for ſeven 
years deſerves a better conſideration than one for three? 

But ſuppoſing I ſhould be out in this point, which I can 
never give up without due conviction, this argument in 
the preamble is, I hope, entirely at an end. The act 


_ againſt Bribery and Corruption, which muſt ever redound 
; to 
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to the honour of this Parliament, will neceſſarily remedy this 
evil: that glorious act will prevent corruption in the elec- 
tors. Nothing but frequent AC ee 
in che elected. : 8 
be other reaſon upon which that gh Was founded, 
namely, a ſuſpicion that deſigns were carrying on to rene, 
the rebellion, and an invaſion from abroad, was, in my 
Humble opinion, the only juſtifiable pretence for enacting 
it into a law, and might poſſibly have induced ſome gentle- 
men of very great honour and integrity to give their votes 
for the bill at that juncture, whoſe aſſiſtance, I flatter my- 
lf, I ſhall have now in repealing it, For thoſe who voted for 

it from that view, could never intend it ſhould be made per- 
petual, or that it thopld continue longer than that aſe 
zune ſubſiſted. | 
I muſt beg pardon . Sir, and of the Houſe, for the 
trouble I have given you. The nature of the motion, I am 
going to make you, has unavoidably drawn me into a length 
as diſagreeable to myſelf, as it muſt have been to thoſe that 
hear me. Numberleſs arguments will occur to every 
| gentleman in favour of it, I will therefore Ry vith 
| this motion, viz. . 

That leave be given to bring in a bill for 8 
Septennial Act, and for the more 8 meeting and call. 

of Parliaments. 
In this, Sir, I hope I ſhall be juſtified, as it cannot pro+ 


*  cxed from any indirect or private views ; but from a real 


conviftion that the happineſs and ſafety of this nation de+ 
pends upon it, in which I am ſupported by the common 
voice of the people, and have it particularly recommended 
to me by a great majority of thoſe I have the honour of re: 
| in Parliament, as well as from my neighbours of 
the city of , en nn I-ſhall als 
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ways have a due regard, though I have not the honour to re- 
preſent nem. 2 kai 
ITY ht Mr. William Bromley, March 13, 1734. 


The honourable gentleman who made this motion, has ſup- 

ported the neceſſity of it by ſo many ſtrong and forcible ar- 
guments, that there is hardly any thing new to be offered. 
I am very ſenſible, therefore, of the diſadvantages I muſt 
lie under, in attempting to ſeek after him, and I ſhould con- 
tent myſelf with barely ſeconding him, if the ſubject matter 
of this debate was not of ſo great importance, that I ſhould 
be aſhamed to return to my electors, without endeayouring, 
in the beſt manner I am able, to declare publicly the rea- 
ſons, which induced me to give my moſt ready aſſent to this 
queſtion. 

It is evident from what has bean aid, that the people 
have an unqueſtionable right to frequent new Parliaments 
by ancient uſage, and that this uſage has been confirmed by 
ſeveral laws, which has been progreſſively made by our an- 
.ceſtogs, as often as they found it neceſſary to infiſt on this el 
Jential privilege, 14 21 

Parliaments were generally annual, but never contig 
longer than three years, till the remarkable reign of Henry 
VIII. He was a Prince of unruly appetites, and of an arbi- 
trary will; he was impatient of every reſtraint; the laws of 
God and man fell equally a ſacrifice as they ſia in the way 
introduced. long Parliaments, becauſe he 1 well knew, 
that they would become the proper inſtruments of both; and 
what a ſlaviſh obedience, FF, paid, to all his meaſures 1 is ſuf- 
ficiently known. 

If, we come to the reign. af Charles I. we muſt acknow- 


8 ledge him to be a Prince, of a contrary temper.; he certainly 


had an innate love, for religion and virtue, and of conſe- 
quence for the liberty of his country. But here lay the mi$- 
Vor, II, 
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fortune he was led from his natural diſpoſition by PO 
phants and flatterers ; they adviſed him to neglect the cal- 
ling frequent Parliaments ; and therefore by not taking the 
conſtant ſenſe of the people in what he did, he was worked 
up into ſo high a notion of prerogative, that the Commons, 
in order to reſtrain it, obtained that independent fatal power, 
which at laſt nnhappily brought tim to a moft tragical end, 
and, at the fame time ſubverted the whole Conftitution ; and 
I hope we ſhall learn this leſſon from it, never to compli- 
ment the Crown with any new or extravagant powers, nor 
to deny the People thoſe rights which by ancient uſuage they 
are entitled to; but to preſerve that juſt and equal balance, 
from which they will derive mutual ſecurity, and which, if 
duly obſerved, will render our Conſtitution the envy and 
admiration of the world. 
King Charles II. naturally took a ſurfeit of Police 
in his father's time, and was therefore extremely defirous to 
lay them afide : but this was a-ſcheme impracticable. Hovr- 
ever, in effect he did ſo; for he obtained a Parliament, which 
by its long duration, like an army of veterans, became fo 
exactly diſciplined to his own meaſures, that they knew no 
other command, but from that ee who 1 their 
pay. 

This was a ſafe and moſt ingenious way of e 
nation. It was very well known, that arbitrary power, if 
it was open and avowed, would never prevail here. The 

people were, therefore, amuſed, with the ſpecious form of 
their antient Conſtitution : It exiſted, indeed, in their fan- 
| cy; ; but like a mere phantom, had no ſubſtance, or reality 
in it; for the power, the authority, the dignity of Parlia- 
ment were wholly loſt. This was that remarkable Parlia- 
ment which ſo juſtly obtained the opprobrious name of the 

Penſioners Parliament, and was the model from which, 1 be= 

eve, tome latter Parliaments have been exactiy copied. 

5 | At 
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At the time of the Revolution, the people made a freſh 
claim of their ancient privileges, and as they had ſo lately ex- 
perienced the misfortune of long and ſervile Parliaments, it 
was then declared, that they ſhould be held frequently. 
But it ſeems their full meaning was not underſtood by this 
declaration, and therefore, as in every new ſettlement the 
intention of all parties ſhould be ſpecifically manifeſted, the 
Parliament never ceaſed ſtruggling with the Crown till the 
triennial law was obtained. The preamble of it, is extreme- 
Iy full and ſtrong, and in the body of the bill you will find 
the word declared before gacted, by which, I apprehend, that 
though this law did nqt immediately take place at the time 
of the Revolution, it was certainly intended as declaratory 
of the firſt meaning; and therefore ſtands as part of that 
original contract, under which the Conſtitution was then 
ſettled. His Majeſty's title to the Crown is primarily de- 


rived from that contract; and if, upon a review, there ſhall 


appear. to be any deviation from it, we ought to hear them 
as ſo, many injuries done to that title. And I dare ſay, that 


this Houſe, which has gone through ſo long a ſcries of ſer- 


vices for His Majeſty, will at laſt be willing to-revert to 
theſe original ſtated meaſures of Government, to renew and 
ſtrengthen that title. 

But I think the manner in which the ſeptennial law was 
firſt introduced, is a very ſtrong reaſon why it ſhould be re- 
pealed.. People in their fears have very often recourſe to deſ- 
. Perate expedients, which, if not cancelled in ſeaſon, will 


themſelves prove fatal to that Conſtitution which they were . 
meant to ſecure. Such i is the nature of the ſeptennial law; 


it was intended only as a preſervative againſt a temporary 
- Inconveniency : the inconveniency is removed, but the miſ- 
chievous effects ſtill continue; for it not only altered the 
Conſtitution of Parliaments, but it extended that ſame Par- 
liament beyond its natural duration ; and therefore carries 


this * unjuſt implication with it, that you may at any 
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time uſurp the moſt indubitable, the moſt eſſential privilege 
of the People, I mean that of chooſing their own repreſen- 
tatives ; a precedent of ſuch a dangerous conſequence, of ſo 
fatal a tendency, that I think it would be a reproach to our 
Statute Book if that law was any longer to Tull, which 
might record it to poſterity, 

This is a ſeaſon of virtue and public #pirit ; let us take ad- 
vantage of it, to repeal thoſe laws which infringe on our li- 
berties, and introduce ſuch as may reſtore the vigour of our 
ancient Conſtitution. 

Human nature is ſo very corrupt, that all obligations loſe 
their force, unleſs they are frequently renewed. Long Par- 
liaments become therefore independent of the People; and 
when they do ſo, there always happens a moſt dangerous de- 
pendence elſewhere. 

It has of late been denied that the People have a right of 

remonſtrating to us. It has been called on unjuſtifiable con- 
trol upon our proceedings. But then let them have more 
frequent opportunities of varying the choice of their repre- 
ſentatives, that they may diſmiſs ſuch who have unfaithful- 
iy withdrawn their attention from them. 
The influencing powers of the Crown are daily increaſing, 
and it is highly requiſite that Parliaments ſhould be frequent- 
ly reſponſible to their Conſtituents ; that they ſhould be 
kept under the conſtant awe of acting contrary to their inte- 
reſts. Modern hiſtory, I believe, will inform us, that ſome 
very dangerous attempts upon our liberties have been diſap- 
pointed; not ſo much from the virtue of many in this 
Houſe, as from the apprehenſions they may have had * an 
approaching election. 

It is true there is a proviſion againſt ſuch whoſe places 
vacate their ſeats here, but this is no guard againſt ſecret 
| Penfioners and place-holders. Give me leave to fay, that 
. the laws, with reſpet to them, are very inſufficient, and as 

we 
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we are not el to make them effeCual, the people have 


no other remedy but a new election. 

I think that long Parliaments are a great hardſhip on thoſe 
who may be excluded out of this Houſe, and ought reaſon- 
ably to take their turn: but ſeven years is the purchaſe of 
a man's life. It is equally hard upon ſuch, whoſe private for- 


tunes will not admit them to engage in ſo long and painful a 


ſervice. It muſt be ſo to thoſe who mean no view or ad- 
vantage by it. 

I think too, that nothing can be of greater uſe to His Ma- 
jeſty than frequent new Parliaments; that he may often take 
the freſh ſenſe of the nation, and not be partially adviſed. 


For his meaſures will always have a greater weight both at 


home and abroad, the more generally he refers himſelf to the 
opinion of the People, 


A farther miſchief of long Parliaments is, that a Miniſter 


has time and opportunities of getting acquaintance with 


Members, and of practiſing his ſeveral arts to win them into 
his ſchemes. But this muſt be the work of time. Cor- 
ruption is of ſo baſe a nature, that at the firſt fight it is ex- 
tremely ſhocking. Hardly any one has ſubmitted to it all 
at once. His diſpoſition muſt be previouſly underſtood, 
the particular bait muſt be found out with which he' is to 
be allured, and after all, it is not without many ſtruggles 
that he furrenders his virtue. Indeed, there are ſome who 
' plunge themſelves head over ears into any baſe action; but 
the generality of mankind are of a more cautious nature, 


and will proced only by leiſure degrees. One or two per- 
haps have deſerted their colours the firft campaign, ſome 
have done it a ſecond, But a great many, who have not. 


that eager diſpoſition to vice, will wait till a third. 


For this reaſon, ſhort Parliaments have been leſs corrupt 
than long ones ; they are obſerved, like ſtreams of water, 
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8 always to grow more impure che —_ Ade they run 
from che fountain head. 


Tam aware it may be faid, that frequent new Parliaments 


will produce frequent new expences ; but I think quite the 
contrary. 1 am really of opinion, that it will be a pro 
per remedy againſt the evil of bribery at elections, eſpecially 


as you have provided ſo wholeſome a law to co-operate upon 


theſe occaſions. 4 
As to bribery at elections, whence did it ariſe ? Not from 
country gentlemen, for they are ſure of being choſe without 
it; it was the invention of wicked and corrupt Miniſters, 
who have from time to time led weak Princes into ſuch de- 
ſtructive meaſures, that they did not dare to rely upon the 
natural repreſentation of the People. Long Parliaments 
 #irſt introduced bribery, becauſe they were worth purchaſing 
at any rate; country gentlemen, who have only their private 
Fortunes: to rely on, and have no mercenary ends to ſerve, 
are unable to oppoſe it, eſpecially if at any time the public 
treaſure ſhall be unfaithfully ſquandered away to corrupt 
their boroughs. Country gentlemen, indeed, may make 
ſome weak efforts, but as they generally prove unſucceſs . 
ful, and the time of a freſh ſtruggle is at ſo great a diſtance, 
they at laſt grow faint in the diſpute, give, up thejr country 
for loſt, and retire in deſpair. - Deſpair naturally produces 
indolence, and that is the proper diſpoſition for ſlavery, 
Miniſters of ſtate underſtand this very well, and are there. 
Fore unwilling to awaken the nation out of its lethargy by 
frequent elections. They know that the ſpirit of liberty, 
like every other yirtue of the mind, is to be kept alive by 
conſtant aQion, that it is impoſſible to enſlave this nation, 
-whilſt it is perpetually upon its guard. Let country gentle- 
men then, by having frequent opportunities of exerting 


themſelves, be kept warm and active in their contention for 


the IO oe this will raiſe that zeal and indignation, 


; Which 


, 
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. which will at laſt get the better of thoſe undue influences, 
by which the Officers of the Crown, though unknown to 


the ſeveral boroughs, have been able to ſupplant country 
- gentlemen of great characters and fortunes, who live in their 
neighbourhood. I do not ſay this upon idle ſpeculation 
only. TI live in a county where it is too well known, and 
I I will appeal to many gentlemen in this Houſe, to more out 
of it (and who are ſo for this very reaſon) for the truth of 


this aſſertion. It is a ſore that has long been eating into 
the vitals of our Conſtitution, and I hope the time will come 


©, when you will probe it to the bottom ; for if a Miniſter 


ſhouldever gain a eorrupt familiarity with our boroughs, if 
he ſhould keep a regiſter of them in his cloſet, and by ſend- 
ing down his treaſury mandates, ſhould procure a fpurious 


repreſentation of the People, the offspring of his corruption, 
who will be at all times ready to reconcile and juſtify the 


moſt contradictory meaſures of his Adminiſtration, and 


even to vote every crude, indigeſted dream of their Patron 


into a law ; ; if the maintenance of his power ſhould become 
the ſole object of their attention, and they ſhould be guilty 
of the moſt violent breach of parliamentary truſt, by giving 
the King a diſcretionary liberty of taxing the people with- 


out limitation or controul—the laſt fatal compliment they 


can pay to the Crown—if this ſhould ever be the unhappy 
circumſtances of this nation, the People, indeed, may com- 
TY but the doors of that place where their complaints 
uld be heard, will for ever be ſhut againſt them. 

The power of the Crown is very juſtly apprehended to 
be growing to a monſtrous, I ſhould have ſaid, too great a 
ſize, and ſeveral methods have been unſucceſsfully mo- 
poſed for reſtraining it within its proper hounds, 


But our diſcourſe, I fear, is of a complicated nature, and 


I think that this motion is wiſely intended to remove the 
firſt and principal diſorder, Give the People their antient 
P 4 right 
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right of frequent new elections; they will * 0 the des 
cayed authority of Parliaments, and will put our conſtitu - 
tion into a natural condition of working out her own cure. 

Upon the whole, I am of opinion, tht L cannot expreſs 
4 greater zeal for His Majeſty, and for the Hberties of the 
people, or the honor and dignity of this "Houſe, than by 
ſeconding the motion which the honorable e has 


made Jou. 
Sir John Saint ahn. March I 3. 1784 


| What may now 7 be the way of thinking with ſome gen- 
tlemen amongſt us, about the liberties of their country, 1 
| ſhall not pretend to determine; Sir, but if people's way of 
thinking can be learned from their ſpeeches and declara- 
tions, 1 am very certain, that their former way of thinking 
was, that the liberties of this country would not be preſer- 
ved, unleſs ſome proper methods ſhould ſpeedily be taken for 
preventing the effect of miniſterial corruption, both in Par- 
liament and at elections; and that the moſt proper and ef- 
fectual method for this purpoſe, was to make elections 
as frequent as poſlible. This, Iam ſure, was formerly their 
way of thinking; I hope it is ſo ſtill; but whether it is ſo 
or not, it is a right way of thinking; and therefore I ſhall 
conclude what I have now to ſay, with a motion for return- 
ing to our antient method, of having a new Parliament every 
year choſen. That this was our antient Conſtitution can» 
not be diſputed, becauſe it is ſo expreſſly declared by yp 
acts of parliament in Edward III.'s reign, that a Parliament 
ſhall be annually holden ; and every one knows that long 
pres W or adjournments were not then introduced or 
known } ſo that the meaning of both theſe laws muſt be, 
that a Parliament ſhould be every year choſen as well as had, 
- which js the opinion of all thoſe that have wrote upon the 
ſubject; and if we conſider the nature and buſineſs of this 
rand it is certainly agreeable to reaſon it ſhould be ſo. 
The 


cult to be removed, the longer they continue; therefore it 
is neceſſary we ſhould viſit our Conſtituents, at leaſt, once ar -* 
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The Members of this Houfe, Sir, are the ger and gene- 
rel inquiſttors of the nation; we are to take notice of, aid 
to take proper methods for redreſſing all the grievances that 


occur, whether they de ſuch as relate to the kingdom in ge- 
neral, or ſuch a8 relate to the particular counties, cities, or 


boroughs we repreſent. Now, as grievances ate alnioft ak- 


nually occurring, and as ſome grievances are the more diffi- 


year, to know their ſentiments, and to examine, upon the 


1 


ſpot, the'grievances they complain of; but this is not to be 


expected, utilefs you make the elections annual; for we 


find by experience, that after gentlemen are once chofen for 


a long term of years, they fix their abode in this city,” and 
ſeldom re-viſit their Conſtituents, till it becomes neceſſarx 


for them to go down to ſolicit their votes at a new election. 


Nay, ſince the eſtabliſhment of ſeptennial Parliaments, we 


have often had gentlemen in this Houſe, who never ſaw the 


borough that ſent them hither, nor knew any thing of its 
Conſtitution or intereſt, perhaps could not recollect its 


name, till they looked into the printed liſts of Parliament, 


for their own name, and there found _ Ry e a 
borough. 


Another part of our buſineſs, Sir, is to reprefulng to our 


Sovereign the ſentiments of our Conſtituents, with regard: 
to the meaſures he is adviſed by his Miniſters to purſue, as 


well as with regard to the perſons he employs in the execu- 


tive part of the government. If we ever think of doing 
this faithfully and ſincerely, we muſt viſit our Conſtituents 
at leaſt once a year, becauſe every year produces ſome new 
meaſure, and every year ſome new perſons are introduced. 


into public buſineſs. This, I ſay, is another part of our 


duty, and when it is faithfully or fincerely performed, it 1s; 
of great advantage to the Prince upon the throne, becauſe 


it preyents his being led on in a track of unpopular meaſures, 


, till 
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till both he and his Miniſters are overwhelmed in the 'tor- 
rent of popular reſentment, which often happens in arbitra . 
xy countries, where the Prince is tumbled headlong from 
Riis throne, before he knows any thing f his having purſugd 2 
. unpopular or wrong meaſures ; whereas, had he had timely * 
information, he might have reſtored himſelf to the love and 
affection of his ſubjefts, by making a juſt ſacrifice of his 
wicked Counſellors to the reſentment of his oppreſſed peo- 
ple. As the Prince can have no intereſt ſeparate from Mis 
People, his intereſt if he rightly confiders it, muſt lead him 


to gain the love and eſteem of his People, and to avoid 


every thing that may give them diſcontent : It is, therefore, 
| his intereſt to have always a Houſe of Commons that knows, 
and will faitkfully and ſpeedily repreſent to him, the com- 
plaints and grievances of his People; but this is directly op- 
poſite to the intereſt of his Miniſters. In all countries, and 
in this as much as any other, Miniſters have an intereſt ſepa · 
rate from that of the People; they are for enriching them- 
ſelves, their families, tools, and ſycophants, at the expence 
of the People; and it is their buſineſs to keep all the aves 
nues to the Throne ſhut up againſt the complaints of the 
People, leſt the Prince ſhould, as every wiſe one will, ſacri - 
fice them to his own ſecurity, Miniſters muſt, therefore, 
be for having always a Houſe of Commons, that either does 
not know, or will not faithfully repreſent to their Soyereign 
the complaints and grievances of the People ; and as we are 
much more affected with what we ſee than with what we 
only hear of, it is the buſineſs of a Miniſter to prevent the 
. Members of this Houſe, if poflible, from ever ſeeing their 
Conſtituents; becauſe, the leſs we are affected with, the more 
eaſily we may be prevailed on, to conceal from our Sovereign, 
or even to miſrepreſent to him, the complaints of the Peo- 
we. © ; | 9 
; Thus, Sir, it is apparently the intereſt of the King, it is 
* apparently the intereſt of the Country, to have ſhort Par- 
| laments 


Ls 


* 


liaments and frequent general elections; 10 it is apparent» 
ly the intereſt of Miniſters, eſpecially wicked Miniſters, to 
Have Parliaments as long, and general elections as ſeldom, as 
poſſible; therefore I hope it will be granted, that annual 
Parliaments are more agreeable to the reaſon of things, and 
the nature of our Conſtitution, than Parliaments of any 
longer duration ; and of this we muſt be convinced even to 
demonſtration, if we will but confider, that we are, proper - 
_ ly ſpeaking, the Attornies of the People. Is it prudent, 
is it reaſonable, that any man ſhould give a power of attor- 
ney irrevocable for a long term of years? Shall a whole peo- 
ple do what would be the height of fooliſhneſs in every in- 
dividual ? The People, or at leaſt ſuch of them as have any 
knowledge of public affairs, and by ſuch the reſt are general - 

ly governed; 1 ſay, the People may gueſs at what ſort of bu- 
ſineſs is to come before the next enſuing ſeſſion of Parlia« 
ment, and they may chooſe an attorney, who, they think, 
has capacity and integrity enough for tranſacting that ſort of 
buſineſs for them; but they cannot ſo much as gueſs at what 
may come before Parliament in a courſe of ſeven years, nor 
can they depend upon the continuance of any man's integri- 
ty for ſuch a number of years. It is therefore moſt unnatu+ 
ral and unreaſonable to force the People to give an irrevoca- 
ble power of attorney for ſuch a long term. The practice 
was firſt introduced under the reign of Richard II. and 
was approved of hy a Parliament that in every inſtance be- 
trayed the liberties of the People they repreſented, and ſacri- 
 ficed the intereſt of their country to the violent paſſions of 
their Sovereign and the inſatiable avarice of his Miniſters. 
They concealed from him, or miſrepreſented the diſcon- 
tents and murmurings of his People; and thereby led him 
into a deceitful ſecurity, which ſoon ended in his ruin, and 
be advancement of the Duke of Hereford, or rather TLancaſ- 
ger. to the Throne, without any other title than that of have 
ins reſcued the People from flayery, _ MTs 7 
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This, Sir, was the fate of the Prince who firſt introduced 
1 Parliaments; and therefore from experience, as well as 
reaſon, we may be convinced that ſhort Parliaments, and 
frequent general elections, are moſt for the intereſt of the 
King; but unluckily the intereſt of Miniſters hes, as I have 

faid, upon the other fide of the queſtion, not only for the 
fake of preventing the Members of this Houſe from being 
affected with the eries and groans of the People, but for ano- 
ther reaſon, which is ſtill more effectual for their wicked 
purpoſes ; I mean, that of corruption. From the very prin- 
ciple adopted by all wicked Miniſters, that every man has 
his price, it is evident to a demonſtration, that a minifte= 
rial corruption may be more ſucceſsful at elections when 
they are dut rarely to happen, than when they occur an- 
nually ; and that a Miniſter may more probably obtain a 
corrupt majority in à long Parliament than a ſhort one. 
To draw the compariſon between annual and ſeptennial 
Parliaments, and firſt with regard to elections, in every 
county, iti every little borough of the kingdom, it muſt 
be granted that there are ſome gentlemen who have a natural 
intereſt ; they are acquainted with and eſteemed by the 
leading men in the county or borough ; and many of the 
lower clafs, perhaps, ſupport their families by the employ- 
ment they have from ſuch 'gentlemen and their friends. If 
elections were allowed to*go in their natural courſe, ſuch 
men only avid be choſen who had the greateſt natural 
intereſt ; but againſt ſuch an one a Court candidate, with 
the Treafury at his back, comes to ſet up, and to ſet up 
upon the miniſterial principle, that every man has his price; 
which; for argument's ſake, I ſhall allow to be a true one, 
and Fam ſorry it has of late years been ſo much confirmed 
by experience. Suppoſe then, that every one of the electors 
in this county or borough has his price, or that a man in 
tolerable circumſtances will ſacrifice his country, his friends, 
and his character, or a tradeſman his employment, for what 


| appears 
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appears to him to be a trifle we muſt therefore ens | 
| that a man whoſe price is ſeven. gulnaas, will not ſell his 
vote for one; nor will a man, whoſe price is ſeven hundred, 
ſell his vote for one hundred. Now, ſuppoſe the Treaſury 
could ſecure a majority in this borough for ſeven guineas # 
man, this they may ſpare to give for a ſeven - years Parliament, 
but cannot ſpare to give ſo much every year: therefore, in 
annual Parliaments, this borough will return to, and be go- 
verned in its election, by what we call the natural intereſt; 
whereas in ſeptennial Parliaments it will en be borem- 
ed by corruption. 
I know it may be ſaid, Sir, hs a man who ſells his Tow 

for ſeven guineas to a-ſeptennial-parlament candidate, will 
ſell it for one to an annual-parliament candidate; becauſe he 
knows he may ſell it for the ſame price yearly, and an annu- 
ity of one guinea yearly, is better than ſeven guineas every 
feven years; but this, I am convinced, will, by experience, he 
found to be falſe, It is the largeneſs of the ſum that dazales 
both the avaricious and luxurious, who ſeldom think of fa- 
turity; if they did, they would never ſell their vote at any 
price ; becauſe they know that thoſe who purchaſe muſt 
ſell, and that by ſelling their votes at any price they render 
not only their liberties but their properties precarious. Be- 
ſides, no man can be aſſured of having an opportunity to 
ſell his vdte the next enſuing year, and much leſs can he be 
ſure of ſelling it yearly for ſeven years to come; he may die 
before the next election; the Adminiſtration may be chang- 
ed, and a new one ſet up, that does not ſtand in need of 
corruption: a ſpirit may ariſe in his borough that may 
render it :apoſfible for any man to hope for ſucceſs by cor- 
ruption; and without hopes of ſucceſs. no man will be at 
the expence of corrupting : Many other accidents may hap= 
pen for diſappointing him of ever having an opportunity to 
ſell his vote at an election; and if ſo, for the ſake of one 
TZuinca, or ſome ſuch paltry ſum, he ſtands branded as Tong 
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"th 1 therefore think we may with great certainty 
conclude, that though a man may be tempted to ſell his vote 
* Ps. guineas to 2 ſeptenn ial-parliament candidate, he” 
vill diſdain to ſell his vote for one guinea to an annual-par- 
2 candidate; and conſequently that it is much eaſier 
for a Miniſter to get the command of a majority of our 
elections, when they occur but once in ſeven years, than it 
Wld be, if they were made to recur annually. 5 
w, Sir, with regard to Parliaments, by the ſame way 
of arguing we muſt be convinced, that it is eaſier for a Mi- 
niſter to gain a corrupt majority in a ſeptennial than an an- 
nual Parliament. Here again it muſt be allowed, that differ- 


ent men have different prices, and that a man who will ſell _ 


his vote in Parliament for 7oool./ or even for 35001. would 
diſdain to ſell his vote for 1000l. Suppoſe then a Miniſter 
mould not trouble his head with elections; but truſt, as a 
late Miniſter (Sir Robert Walpole) wantonly ſaid, to the buy- 
ang the Members after they were brought up to market, and that 
by this means a majority had been choſe upon the country 
intereſt ; in theſe circumſtances, the Miniſter muſt preſent - 
1y apply himſelf towards buying off ſuch a number of that 
majority as may be neceſſary to throw the majority upon 
his fide of the queſtion ; and is it not evident, that in this 
attempt he may. more probably ſucceed in a ſeptennial than 
an annual Parliament ? In the former, if he offers a penſion 
of Fool. or 10001. a year, as long as the gentleman continues 
a Member, it is immediately conſidered as a ſum of yoool. 
or 35001. to be paid in ſeven years; but in the latter, it can 
be conſidered only as a fingle thouſand, or a ſingle five hundred, 
| becauſe the gentleman who accepted of it, and upon that ac- 
count deſerted the intereſt on which he was choſen, would 
certainly be thrown out upon the next general election. 
Sir, if out ſeptennial Parliaments be longer continued, F- 
ſhall not wonder to ſee the pay letters of recommen ' 


dation, 


1 
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tien“ with reſpect to the, choice of any ndnd . as - 


plicitly obeyed in all our counties, cities, and boroughs; a8 
the King's Conge d Elire is now in the cloyſters of our epiſ- 


copal cathedrals; and if this ſhould ever come to be our caſes 


I ſhall look with indignation upon every man who'pretends 
to be a free Briton. The very pretence would be an inſult 
upon the underſtanding of him it was addreſſed to. We 
ſhould be all ſlaves: God knows to whom; but I hope 


it never will be to any Miniſter from Hanover. I fay, 1 


hope, it never will be to any Miniſter from Hanover; 
though it is hard to tell what a corrupt Parliament may 
not do, what a corrupt nation may not do, or ſubmit to. 
But happen what will, I am reſolved, while I live, to en- 
deavour to prevent ſuch a diſmal cataſtrophe ; and there- 
«Fore I ſhall conclude with moving for leave to bring in 2 
bill to enforce the calling of a new Parliament every years 
after the expiration of this preſent Parliament. 


Thomas Carew, Ea. Jan. 29, 1744s. 


The Houſe of Commons is a hawk of the Conſtitu- | 


tution, that has been eſtabliſhed by our own Saxon an- 


ceſtors, at which time they were only annual. They were 
ſet aſide for one hundred and forty years by the Normans. 


On their revival they continued of ſhort duration, being 
moſtly annual, till the reign of Henry the 'VIIIth, where 
| tyranny was never complete until eſtabliſhed by that long 
Parliament. The next long Parliament was that common- 
ly ſo called in 1641, who, by eſtabliſhing their form of ſit- 
ting, brought the greateſt deſtruction on the Conſtitution. 
The penſionary Parliament in the reign of Charles the IId 
vas alſo productive of bad conſequences to the Conſtitution ; 
to remedy which the Triennial Bill was paſſed, reſtraining 
them from fitting -more than three years duration. This 
was overturned by that breach of the Conſtitution in 
_ George the Firſt's reign, the voting themſelves ſeptennial, 
| and 
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nk paſling the ſeptennial bill, Though, perhaps, hs piles 
- ticular neceſſities of the times might render ſuch an act at 
chat day neceſſary (a rebellion guſt cruſhed, and a Pre- 
tender to the throne, making it highly improper to call the. 
people together at that time) yet that neceſſity is now at an 
end, none of thoſe dangers now han, ing over us. 
The length of Parliaments gave up that power which 
the conſtituents ought to have over their repreſentatives, 
that of frequent” examination into their conduct, and re- 
jeQion of chem if they thought them unworthy. | | 

5 That long Parliaments gave an opportunity for 8 an 
intimacy between the Miniſters and the Members, as Va 
| always dangerous and deſtructive to the Conſtitution, is as 
undeniable, as that the ſhortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments is ſubje& to fewer objections, eſpecially if rendered 
annual, than triennial. 


Ar. Sowbridge, April 26, 1711. 


Frequent Parliaments, Sir, are the antient conſtitution 
. of England, and the right of the people to them from the 
nature of all delegated power, If a repreſentative acts con- 
trary to the duty of the truſt repoſed in him at the very firſt 
 £ffion of a Parliament, is it fit» that his conſtituents ſhould 
be compelled to wait till the end of a tedious period of 
ſeven years, before they are to have an opportunity of de- 
priving him of a power he has already abuſed ? I think the 
caſe [ have mentioned, Sir, exactly exiſts as to this very 
Parliament. Gentlemen have talked of the late Parliament 
in terms of reproach and indignation which ſo profligate 
an aſſembly merited, But I fear, Sir, the preſent Parlia- 
ment are treading in the ſame ſteps which led their prede- 
ceſſors to the utter hatred of the nation. The people 
out doors, eſpecially in the capital, make no ſcruple to af- 
| firm, that the majority of this, Houſe have, even thus early, 
in ane ee pod contrary.40 dhe plain duty, which 


hey 
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_ they owe to their country, and to the ſacred truſt repoſed i in 
them. I allude, Sir, to the contempt ſhewn of the petition of 
ſo reſpectable a body as the merchants trading to North 
America; and this they have done in defiance of all the great 
principles of the Conſtitution. I am ſorry to obſerve, that 
the fear is become very general; that from this very early 
abuſe of their truſt, the delegated powers the ſame men have fo 
lately received, for the ſecurity and preſervation of our rights, 
will be employed in a courſe of the next ſeven years for our de- 
ſtruction, and that of our fellow ſubjects in America, and the 
ruin of our common liberty, notwithſtanding the preſent ex- 
cellent motion of the honourable gentleman (Mr. Sawbridge) 
for ſhortening the duration of Parliaments. ' A new argument, 
Sir, in favour of the motion in your hand, ſeems at this time 
to ariſe from the nature of many of the petitions for undue elec= 
tions, which have been preſented to us this ſeſſion, They 
complain chiefly of bribery and corruption. Short Parlia- 
ments, Sir, if they did not totally eradicate this moſt pernicious 
practice, would certainly greatly diminiſh the evil; nor at the 
return of frequent appeals to the People would the public 
money, in a Miniſter's hands, be always adequate to coun- 
teract the wiſhes of the nation; nor the floodgates of the 
Treaſury, being opened in ſuch a caſe, afford torrents copious 
enough to carry away all ſenſe of hes to the nn or 
love of the country. 

I will only trouble you, Sir, with one more ſhort W 
tion. I look upon this motion as a kind of teſt which muſt 5 
come home to our conſciences. It cannot fail of meeting, in 
this Houſe, the ſupport of the true friends of the Conſtitution, 
of all who mean to act honeſtly, as well as the oppoſition of the 
venal and intereſted, of thoſe who have already forgotten their 
duty to their conſtituents, and of thoſe who think lightly of all 
ſuch ties and obligations. Thoſe who have merited well of | 
their conſtituents will always rejoice at the opportunity of ap- 
plying for the moſt frequent proofs of regard and truſt, will 
Vor. II. Q defire 
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deſire and ſolicit this appeal ; who have afted contrary to the 
clear dictates of their duty, will dread every ſuch occaſion, and 
tremble at the very idea of the ſpirited en with which 
they wn be rejected. | 

Mr. Wilkes, Feb. I, 1775. 


With all reſpect and deference to this honourable Houſe, I 
aſſert, that it is an obſervation of a wiſer man than any within 
theſe walls, I except not the right honourable perſonage who 
again ſo ably, ſo worthily, ſo impartially, and ſo unanimouſly 
fills the chair,—that to every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time 
to every purpoſe under Heaven. 

Perhaps it may not be amiſs that I ſhould inform ſome noble 
Lords and gentlemen in this auguſt afſembly, that the words 
are the words of Solomon, and that they are taken from an ob-- 
ſolete book, commonly called the Bible. ; 

It is, however, much to be feared, that the honourable gen- 
3 (Mr. Sawbridge) who made the motion, notwithſtand- 


ing alf he has been ſaying, has not paid due regard to thoſe 


words of the wiſeſt of men, elſe he would not have choſen the 
preſent time to manifeſt his zeal for our refermation ; ; a time 
when ſo much public national buſineſs calls for: our 5b 8 


729 


po" man is tired of every. thing fl, he can mount his own 
hobby-horſe with alacrity. 5 

Sir, I am a cordial friend to a. . Reform; 1 
mean ſo far as relates to a more equal repreſentation; I have 
voted for it; I have ſpoken according to my poor abilities i in 
favour of it; and I hope to give it my ſupport again, whenever 
I ſee it brought forward at a proper time, and in a proper man- 
ner. But I ſolemnly declare, that I-think the honourable gen- 
tleman's injudicious and ill-timed arddur will greatly, hurt the 
.cauſe he means to defend ; inſomuch, that if the Houſe comes 
to a diviſion to-night, I daubt whether the honourable gentle- 
man's hobby will carry d double: and whenever I act the part of a 


Don 
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Don Quixote, I ſhould be ſadly diſappointed indeed, if I could 
not get one poor Sancho Pancha to mount behind me on * 
Roſinante. | 

Sir, I have been conſiderin g what could be the meals 
gentleman's reaſons for bringing on his motion at this time, 
- the three following have been ſuggeſted to me : 

+ The honourable gentleman might think it would give 
him a little more importance. 

And indeed, when I reflect on the importance of the bing; it= 
ſelf, and the many difficulties attending the execution of it, the 
W gentleman, cannot think I depreciate him, when I 
affirm, that all the weight and conſequence, all the judgement. 
and abilities bf this Houſe collectively, are not more than equal 
to an undertaking of 'ſuoh prodigious magnitude. 

The honourable gentlemen might imagine it would raiſe 
Ry own popularity, and be the means of wiping away from the 
minds of his conſtituents what they might perhaps think ſome 
little faux pas in his late conduct. 

But I am far from thinking he will be able to gain their 
favour by this device, or at all raiſe his popularity among a 
reſpectable body of ſenſible, judicious, opulent citizens, from 
whom | am ſure the honourable gentleman has received no in- 
ſtructions to begin his parliamentary career with an attempt to 
ſtop parliamentary buſineſs. 

3. The honourable gentleman might think, (I FE t ſay he 
does ſo think, but there are abundance of cogitations in the 
human mind,) that if his own popularity would be increaſed 
by bringing on the motion, that of the Miniſter would be 
leſſened by rejecting or poſtponing it; notwithſtanding the 
honourable gentleman's great politeneſs and profound humility 
in offering him the preference in the buſineſs. But I muſt ſay, 
that the conduct of the Miniſter has been ſo uniformly con · 
ſiſtent in favour of a Parliamentary Reform, that all attempts 
to injure him on that ſcore muſt appear poor and futile indeed. 
And I am perſuaded, that if he were now to begin on a buſi- 
Q 2 neſs 
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neſs fo ardudus in itſelf, and which-muſt neceſſarily be! at- 
tended with ſo many obſtructions, that inſtead of making him- 


ſelf more popular, he would juſtly rouze the popular en 
tion againſt him. 


Would it not be ſaid on all ges what is to 1 of loan 


and taxes? What of public credit? What of commerce? 


And, after all, what is to become of India? 
Inſtead of diſputing by whom parliamentary buſineſs ought 
to be done, why don't we preceed to the immediate doing of 


| 1 buſineſs? 


Such, Sir, would be the language both within and without 


doors, were the Miniſter, at this buſy criſis, to bring on any 


projects for a reform of Parliament. And I am ſure the ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf is of opinion there are many 
things which may be very fit and proper to be done at one time, 


which at another he would think PO inexpedient and 


nal. a- propros. 

To particulariſe only in an inſtance in familiar life. I have 
heard that the honourable gentleman is remarkably fond of 
whiſt, and that he is ſo excellent a player, that he can correct 
even Hoyle himſelf: yet, if a few friends were to come to the 
honourable gentleman's houſe in the middle of the night, 


knock up all his family, awaken him out of a ſound ſleep, and 
inſiſt upon his immediately getting up and playing a rubber at 


his favourite game, might he not well atifwer: © My friends, 
cc what are you about? Are you out of your ſenſes > Whilſt 


/ & T love, and will play as many rubbers as you pleaſe to- mor- 


« row evening; but ſleep is now the thing that I want, and 
« that my conflitution wants alſo.” 
- Beſides, the honourable gentleman might perhaps add, 


«You have diſturbed me in a moſt pleaſing dream, wherein 


c methoyght I was in the Houſe of Commons, and methought 


we were dividing on my motion for a mm Re- 
1 er e and mg] had a n of more than 200.” 


I muſt 
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| T muſt beste addreſs youy my Find, inthe can of 
Hortes, . a 


Pol me occidiſtis amici, 
Cui ſie extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim, mentis gratiſimus error. 


Or 1 in the words of Pope, 


Aſleep, a patriot of diſtinguiſhed note; 
Awake, reduced unto a ſimple vote. 


Thus, Sir, have I endeavoured to fathom the honourable 
gentleman's three reaſons for bringing on his motion at- this 
time. They may indeed go deeper, but I confeſs my line will 
reach no farther. The honourable gentleman may, if he 
pleaſes, diſtinguiſh them into good, better, Beſt, but I am obliged, 
'malgr# moi, to view them in a different light, and therefore muſt 
change the honourable gentleman' s bonus, meligr, —_— into 
malus, pejor, peſſimus, - 

But, Sir, though I profeſs my diſlike of this motion as be- 
ing 'ill timed, I muſt again declare, that I heartily approve of 
the thing moved for, and hope, at ſome proper opportunity, to 
have the honour of laying before this Houſe ſome new hints 

on the ſubject, which I have lately received from a very ſen- 
{ible gentleman, who is one of my conſtituents. But, at pre- 
ſent, I ſhall not mention them; neither ſhall I ſay any thing, 
however not much, concerning certain rotten boroughs, out of 
which ſo many half-ſtarved rats have crept, as at times had 
well nigh undermined the foundation of this Houſe. | 

We may, if we pleaſe, call ourſelves the repreſentative body 
of the people; but as I had the honour of obſerving to you, 
Sir, upon a former occaſion, this Houſe exhibits much ſuch a 
repreſentation of the people, as you yourſelf do of this Houſe, 
when you are ſtarving in St. Margaret's church on the goth 
of January, and ſome of your attendants, perhaps, counting the 
moments of the preacher's ſermon. But, Sir, there is an old 
Q3 * 
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adage,” that friends in diſtreſi make ſorrow the leſs, and you have, 
at leaſt, the comfort of knowing that a till more diſtin- 
guiſhed perſonage than yourſelf, the great aud learned repre- 
ſentative of the Houſe of Peers, is at the ſame moment un- 
dergoing the ſame annual frigid diſcipline not 100 miles diſtant 


from you. 
I beg pardon, Sir, for this digreſſion; however, I am per- 


fectly orderly; for I am ſpeaking of unequal repreſentation ; 


but the ſubject being too delicate to dwell upon, I ſhall imme- 
diately go back to my point. 
Sir, it is notorious that ſome worthy members of this Houſe 


have no conſtituents, perhaps only one conſtituent, and perhaps 


-themſelves both the conſtituent and the conſtituee. Hence thoſe 
offenſive expreſſions to the ear of independence, Lord Such- 
an-one's borough, Mr, Such-an-one's borough,” Well, then, 
-might the ingenious member for Kirkwall, alias the hopeful 
member for Weſtminſter, (for I preſume he is full of hopes of 
ſucceſs), find out that the voice of the people both is, and is 
not, to be heard in this Houſe. Here, Sir, what is wrong, and 
what is wanted, muſt appear to every man; but how to 
rectify the wrong, and ſupply the want, has puzzled, and will 
puzzle, much wur heads than the honourable gentleman $ and 

mine. 


Thoſe gentlemen, indeed, who nie no ſcruple of voting 


away rights and charters, may think there is an eaſy method 


of getting rid of as many rotten boroughs as they pleaſe; but 
as ſome ſuch gentlemen repreſent ſome ſuch boroughs, I am in- 
clined to think, that when it comes to themſelves, they will 
alter their ſentiments, and perceive a flagrant injuſtice in their 
own caſe, which had no exiſtence where the confiſcation of the 
property of a great reſpectable company was to be the effect of 
their aye or no. 

Men of wit may ridicule the idea of Parliamentary Re- 
form, by ſaying, that @ tinker had rather mend @ kettle than the 
PRO and a labourer _ make a faggot than make laws, 

| : 2 
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be, And where is the thing, however excellent, which has 
not been ridiculed? But as to arguments, I muſt hear better 
than any I have yet heard, to convince me that a Parliamen- 
tary Reform is not much wanted, and mueh to be wiſhed. 
As to the ſtale cry of innovation! innovation! it is fo very 
abſurd, that it is fit only for the lips of his Holineſe, or old 
| Mother Gooſe. If this plea were to be admitted, good night to 
every thing but to ignorance and barbariſm, According to 
this plea, no one thing that is wrong ought ever to be amended, 
Nay, the longer abuſe and error have exiſted, the longer they 
ougght to exiſt; and the ſtate or nation, which has groaned for 
_ centuries under any particular grievance, ought to bear the 
burden of that grievance as long as the world ſtands. Even 
injuſtice may be ſanctified by time, 1 oppreſſion by being 
oppreſſed. 

If this doctrine had always been adhered to, where would 
have been many of our civil liberties at this day, when we 
withſtood not the imaginary, but the real arditrary ideas of 
prerogative, which ſome contended for as the very baſis of the 
Conſtitution, and which would have made the Engliſh diadem 
as abſolute as that of France? Above all, where would have 
been that religion; which came down to us ſtreaming in the 
| blood of Proteſtants, Martyrs, and Confeſſors? That reli- 
gion, which, however deſpiſed and ridiculed it may be in this 
degenerate day of profligacy and diffipation, inſtead of being 
aſhamed of, we ought to glory in, and to make the rule of all 
gur conduct, both in public and private life. 

Overwhelmed by arbitrary power, and funk into the dregs of 
Popiſh ſuperſtition, we ſhould now have had nothing to con- 
ſole ourſelves with but the reflection of having ſteered clear of 
every attempt towards any reformation either in Church or 
. State, for fear of the danger of innovation. 

According to this doctrine, the man who hiv as i 
Fate of body ought never to be cured; or, if he ſend for the 
phy ſic ian, the wiſe doctor ſhall ſhake his head and ſay, To 

5 be 


well acquainted with, which ſays, “ That when Reynard 
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be ſure, Sir, you are but in a bad way, but I ſhall not attempt 
to adminiſter any relief to you. You have been ſick ſo long, 
that ſick by all means you ought to continue.” 

. Now, Sir, I ſuppoſe nobody will affirm that there are no diſ- 


| eaſes in the body politic, as well as in the body natural; and I 


ſuppoſe that nobody will deny that the great body politic of 
this kingdom has been for ſeveral years paſt, (indeed ever ſince 
the Adminiſtration of one, whoſe name can never be men- 

tioned but with veneration in this Houſe, I nted not ſay I 
mean the great Earl of Chatham,) in an atrophy, and during 
the time that-the noble Lord in the blue ribband held the reins, - 
in, a galloping conſumption. We haye tried bleeding long 


enough, and bleeding with {eches too; I have no objection to 


try the alterative in queſtion, when the body is in a fit tate to 
receive it: but I am ſure, for the reaſons already given, that 
at preſent it is not; and nobody but an empiric or quack who 
is totally unſkilled i in the knowledge of political chemicals and 
galenicals, will ſay that it is, | 

If I have talked too long in the medical Rile, I kd 
hope the Houſe will pardon me, and I am ſure I ſhall meet 
with the indulgence of a learned Lord, I mean the Lord Rector 
of Glaſgow ; though, alas ! all his preſcriptions the other night 
had no other effect than to procure the eaſy diſmiſſion of his 


patient without a ſtruggle, or without a groan. And I am 


ſure it was to the general ſatisfaction of this aſſembly, that the 
poor creature went off ſo eaſily and ſo peaceably. He knew 
it would be contrary to order for him now to ſay any thing of 
that learned Lord's ſpeech ; but as the learned Lord was pleaſed 
to aſſert, that when a right honourable Secretary brought in 
the India bill, he wiſhed for neither power nor emolument to 
himſelf or friends, but that he acted from noble motives, and 
deſpiſed all ſuch trifles; he would juſt take the liberty of ob- 
ſerving, en paſſant, that there was an old fable they were all 


leapt 
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leapt very high at the grapes and could not reach dr * 
fneaked off, and faid they were ſour.” 


Now, Sir, after all I have faid, on which fide muſt I give 
my voice? I certainly ſhall not vote againſt a meaſure which 
I heartily wiſh, at a proper time, to ſee adopted: but as I think 
this is by no means ſuch a time, I ſhall do, Sir, what you 
would be very glad to join me in, (but, alas! dignity of office 
debars you of the privilege), I ſhall leave the honourable com- 
batants to fight it out among themſelves, and ſhall go home * | 
try to get a good night's reſt. 

You, Sir, have had the repeated pleaſure and benefit of hear- 
ing every ſpeech which has been delivered on the ſubject for 
ſome years paſt, and therefore muſt have made up your mind 
on the point. But whether you are for a reform in the repre- 
ſentation or duration of Parliament, or whether with the noble 

| ſpouſe of the late right honourable Secretary, you think both 
had better be deferred ad Calendas Grecas, I will anſwer for you; 
Sir, that you think a reform in the duration of our debates, and 
I will fay in the duration of our motions too, would be highly 
praiſe worthy. And if to theſe I add a reform in our tempers 
whilſt debating, I believe I ſhould be Jound by the whole 
Houfe nem. con. 

As, therefore, I began with one ſaying of the wiſe man, I 
ſhall end with another,; which is, An angry man flirreth up 

ſtriſt, and a furious man aboundeth in tranſgreſſion. But a foft 
anſwer turreth away wrath, 


Sir Richard Hill, June 17, 1784. 


A noble Lord (Lord North), formerly the Miniſter of this 
kingdom, has endeavouted to convince the right honourable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he is bound no longer, by 
his engagements to the public, to ſupport a Parliamentary Re- 
form; which, therefore, the noble Lord adviſes him to relin- 
quiſh. Sir, the friends of the right honourable Chancellor are 
under no apprehenſion that he will take his Lordſhip's advice, 

not 
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not only from their being: convinced that his Lordſhip is the 
laſt man in the kingdom whoſe advice he would chuſe to take, 
or whoſe example he would wiſh to follow, but from the tilt 
ſtronger reaſon of their being perfectly aſſured that no con- 
ſideration under Heaven would induce him to abandon an ob- 
ject which he believes eſſential to the happineſs, of his coun- 
try. The arguments of thoſe who, in the courſe of the de- 
bate, have endeavoured to combat the propriety of this mo- 
tion, ſeem to be reducible to three ſpecific objections: the firſt 
is, that the people do not wiſh for a reform in Parliament. 
The ſecond is, that whatever may be the wiſhes of the people, 
a reform in Parliament would be highly prejudicial to the in- 
tereſts of the public. The laſt is, that, abſtractedly from all 
other conſiderations, this particular mode of effecting a reform 
in Parliament is dangerous, and the time highly inexpedient. 

To each of theſe objections it an to reply: my argu- 
ments will be ſhort and few. 

In the firſt place, it is ſaid the people do not wiſh for a ro- 
form. In anſwer to this aſſertion, I can appeal with confidence 
to the language of the moſt popular candidates in all the po- 
pular elections; for if we may judge of the wiſhes of the peo- 
ple by the arguments which thoſe, who are candidates for their 
favour, make uſe of to conciliate their eſteem, we muſt be con- 
vinced that a Parliamentary Reform is, of all objects, that 
which the people have moſt at heart. 

The noble Lord has ſaid, that he believes no Houſe of Com- 
mons more popular than the preſent has ever exiſted in the 
| kingdom—none, for ſo he muſt mean, that ever enjoyed, in a 
more ample degree, the good opinion and confidence of the 
people. I perfectly agree with him i in this belief, and therefore 
I am confident that a reform in Parliament, which was always 
the public wifh, is now, perhaps, for the firſt time, the public 
expefation too: for the people are perſuaded, that whatever 
were the ſentiments of the late Parliament, you will not blame 
=m_ endeayours to procure, not that ideal and abfurd equality 

| which 


On 


| \ 
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which the noble Lord ridieules and condemns, but that enlarge. 
ment of their political freedom which is eſſential to the ſee» 
rity of their civil rights. They wiſh to place as many guards 
as poſſible around thoſe high privileges, which they alone, of 
all the principal nations of Europe, continue to enjoy, but 
which they well know muſt ceaſe with them alſo, whenever 
they ſhall ceaſe to be the conſtant objects of their care. 

They are confident, therefore, that you will not blame their 
zeal, if following the example of their anceſtors, they endeay | 

vour to preſerve their conſtitution, by arreſting the progreſsof 
_ abuſe, and by endeavouring to obtain ſuch new regulations as 
the common ſenſe and the common feelings of mankind re- 

\ . commend, To that common ſenſe and to thoſe feelings they 
appeal, from the aſſertions of the noble Lord, when he declares, 
that for a reform of Parliament there is no plea, either of ne- 

- ceflity or uſe; for they aſk, © Is it not unwiſe to give to an 

„ agent ſuch a continuance of power as muſt render him inde- 
te pendent of his employers, and encourage him to uſe, for his 
* own benefit, that authority that was given him for theirs ? 
cc In private life, this would be conſidered as the exceſs of 
6 folly; in public life, it is impoſſible it fhould be wiſdom.” 

The people, ſays the noble Lord, have no reaſon to wiſh for 
a reform. They think they have the moſt forcible of all rea- 
ſons, a certainty founded on their own experience, that no de- 
legated power will long be faithfully exerciſed, unleſs it fre- 
quently return to thoſe by whom it was beſtowed, 

Are they aſked for proofs of this aſſertion, their anſwer is, 
ce a national debt of 250 millions ;” a debt which no credulity 
can believe the people themſelves would have contracted; 
which no credulity can believe the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple would have contracted, if they had had no intereſt but that 

, of the people; a debt, of which we know that much has been 
contracted in a way that profligacy itſelf will not dare to juf- 
tify; for in one ſingle year, to ſay nothing of other years, to 

charge twenty-one millions of money to the national account, 

. | 3 when 
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when only twelve millions were borrowed, is a tranſaction which 
no man living will have the hardihood, i in the face of his coun- 
try, to defend. 

The noble Lord talks of a reform in Parliament as of entire 
ruin to the Conſtitution, The people will tell him that ) 
have not forgotten, though it ſeems he has, that within the me- 
mory, of perſqns now living the Parliaments of this country 


were triennial; they will tell him, that to this hour they mult 
have continued triennial, if t he firſt prineiples oſ the Conſti- 
tution had not been ab nd its moſt ſacred rules 


groſſly and indecently violated; for if there is any one maxim 
of the Conſtitution which, more than another, challenges par- 
ticular regard; if there is any one to which a peculiar ſanctity 
_ belongs, it is the maxim that the Houſe of Commons ſhall be 
appointed by the people; whereas that Houſe of Commons that 
repealed the Triennial Act was, as to the laſt four years of its 
exiſtence, ſelf· appointed. The people empowered them to 
make /aws, they did not empower them to make /eg:/{ators. 

To reſtore to the people a benefit, of which they were ſo 
unconſtitutionally, ſo unjuſtly, ſo tyrannically deprived, is an 
object which every friend to the people muſt have moſt ſin- 
cerely at heart, 

I know I ſhall be told, that if Ye * ſhonld 
be reſtored, the expence, by being doubly frequent, would be- 
come an intolerable evil, My anſwer is, that if the evil 
ſhould be intolerable, it muſt be of ſhort continuance; ; its mag- 
nitude will enforce correction; and indeed there is much rea- 
fon to believe, that till the frequency of elections ſhall have 
made the expence intolerable, no effectual law for mining 
that expence ever will be paſſed, 
The noble Lord has deſcribed the defects in our preſent Con- 
ſtitution as blemiſhes of no account, as ſpots which the ſharpeſt 
eye finds it difficult to trace. On behalf of the people, permit 
me to tell his Lordſhip what they think of theſe ſhadowy de- 
fects, theſe blemiſhes of difficult diſcernment, Is it not, they 


ſay, 
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ſay, contrary to all reaſon, that leſs than ſeven thouſand elec< 


tors ſhould return a majority of the repreſentatives of ſeven 
millions:of people? Is it not unjuſt in the higheſt degree, 
that twelve electors ſhould return twelve members of Parlia- 
ment, when the whole city of London returns but four? Is 
it not the exceſs of folly that places without inhabitants, and 
without houſes, ſhould have repreſentatives in Parliament, 
when Mancheſter, and Leeds, and Birmingham, have none? 
Sir, the people know not in what ſenſe of the word the late 


| Houſe of Commons could be called their repreſentatives, 


« when their language (ſay they) was contrary to our ſenti- 


ments, and their conduct abhorrent to our wiſhes,” 


The noble Lord tells us, that the late Houſe of Commons 
was not charged with being too much ſubjected to the influ- 
ence of the Crown; they were not, he ſays, diſſolved for th:s 
crime. Sir, the late Houſe of Commons were accuſed of not 
ſpeaking the ſenſe of their conſtituents ; this was the offence 
for which they were diſſolved. From the dangerous deſigns 
of that Houſe of Commons, the interference of the Crown has 
fortunately ſaved us; but let us not therefore think that the 
Conſtitution is ſecure: for what if the Crown, at ſome future 


period, ſhould join the Houſe of Commons againſt the Peo- 


ple—What if the illegal decrees of the Houſe of Commons 
ſhould be ſupported by the army; thoſe peace officers, as they 
have heen called, with bayonets in their hands—Where then 
will be found the boaſted ſecurity of the Britiſh Conſtitution? 
Where then will be the difference between the freedom of Eng- 
land and the ſlavery of France? 

The noble Lord ſeems to be impreſſed with melancholy ap- 
prehenſions of the dangers that may follow the appointment 
of ſuch a Committee as the motion before you deſcribes. For 


my own part, I cannot think ſo irreverently of the Houſe as 


to believe that the number it contains of wiſe and moderate 
men is ſo ſmall}, as not to furniſh the very few that are requi- 


ſite to compoſe a FI Committee. I am confdent that a 


( | large 


>. 
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large proportion of the Houſe conſiſts of men whoſe zeal is 
tempered with prudence, whoſe ardour is guided by know- 
ledge, and who think, that were they named to ſuch a Com- 
mittee, their buſineſs would be not to invent ſyſtems of ideal, 
unattainable good, but to point out to the Houſe the defects 
in the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation of the people, and 
to ſuggeſt ſuch remedies to thoſe defects as are beſt ſuited 
to the laws, and moſt conſonant to the genius of the Conſti- 
tution. | 
. Some of thoſe gentlemen who preceded the noble Lord in 
the debate have objected to the motion, from an idea that the 
, preſent is not the ſeaſon for deciding on buſineſs of ſuch infi- 
nite importance. 

Sir, I am convinced, and I ſpeak i it with mack concern, that 
a.reform in Parliament is a matter of immediate neceſſity; for 
when the executive power of our Eaſt-India dominions ſhall 
be placed in the Crown, and no where elſe can it be conſtitu- 
tionally placed, who does not foreſee that, without a reform 


in Parliament, an overwhelming influence will bear down the 


ſtrongeſt barriers of the Conſtitution? The noble Lord will 
adviſe us to veſt the government of our India poſſeſſions in 
Commiſfioners appointed by Parliament, and to give executive 
power to the delegates of the people. But God forbid that his 
advice ſhould be followed, for that would be to deſtroy the 
very foundations of our Government, and to break up the very 
ground on which the Conſtitution ſtands! On the other 
hand, it equally concerns us to beware of increaſing the power 
of the Crown, without ſtrengthening at the ſame time the 
fences of the people's freedom. 

To avoid the evils of this unhappy dilemma, that of an im- 
mediate ſurrender of our Conſtitution on the one hand, or on 
the other that of deſtroying the balance of its powers, which 
muſt ultimately terminate in its ruin, no other way preſents 
itſelf to our choice, but that of ſhorteting the duration of 
FRI" and guarding againſt an increaſe in the influ- 


ence 
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ence. of the Crown, by reforming the repreſentation 4 
people. . 


M. Beanſer, zu, 17, 1784. 


It the queſtion, to which. I,bave che, honaur of calling yaue 
notice this day had not ſo long engaged the attention of the 
Houſe and the Public, its magnitude and importance are ſo ob- 
vious, that it would have been ſufficient for me barely to have 
ſtated it, in order to have drawn to it that ſerious confideration 
to which it ſtands ſo amply entitled. This Houſe bas, from 
its earlieſt infancy, imbibed a reverence for the Conſtitution of 
the country; not · a blind enthuſiaſm for the Conſtitution, that 
would not let it ſee its few imperfections as well as its many 
excellent and glorious advantages, but a real regard for it, 
founded on good ſenſe, and a juſt eſtimation of the value and 
importance of the bleſſings derived under it, in conſequence 
of the ſhare the people have in their own government. This 
it is that conſtitutes its chief excellence, fince it makes it the 
object of the general intereſt of the people, and renders it pe- 
culiarly deſerving of their veneration and watchfulneſs. It 
has engaged my attention and regard from the earlieſt period 
that I have been engaged in the politics of the country; and 
though the more L examined it, and the more 1 compared it 
with the conſtitution of other countries, the more I was led 
to admire it, and to feel its ſuperiority over that of every coun- 
try in Europe; yet, ſuperior as it was, I was obliged, upon 
conviction, to declare, that it, was not altogether exempt from 
thoſe imperfections. to which all human. inſtitutions are more 
or leſs liable. Abſolute perfection, undoubtedly, is not to be 
expected; but it ought to be the endeavour of every man-who 
profeſſes or feels the leaſt love and reverence for that Conſti- 

tution, ſo peculiarly favourable to the liberties of all who live 

under it, to carry it as near to perfection as from its nature it 
is capable of being rendered. Impreſſed with this idea, ang 
ſincerely anxious for ſecuring to the public that Conſtitution 
| "ne 


* 
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merely upon ſpeculation and viſionary fancies; is an opinion 
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to which we all ſtand ſo much indebted, Lat a former period 
offered my thoughts on the neceſſity of adopting ſome propo- 
ſitĩon or other, by way of alteration and reform, with a view 
to keeping up the popular weight in the balance of the Conſti- 
tution, and of adapting it to the circumſtances of the times, 


and the peculiar ſituation of the moment. What I at that 


time felt, with regard to the neceſſity for ſome alteration, has 


| Aa ſince ſtrengthened and confirmed by each day's experi- 


ence, at a period not unfruitful in political events. The ſub- 
ject has long engaged my mind; and the more I reflected upon 


it, the more I was convinced, an amendment on ſober and de- 


liberate grounds was. neceſſary to all the parts of the Conſtitu- 
tion; the balancing of which exactly is the circumſtance 
which makes that glory and happineſs Engliſhmen ſo much 


; boaſt of, and foreigners ſo much admire, as the peculiar cha- 
«_raQteriſtic of the Britiſh Government. Formerly I have ex- 


perienced the misfortune of failing in the different propoſitions 
J have at different times urged; a failure that might eaſily be 
accounted for on a variety of grounds: I riſe, however, with 
different hopes of ſucceſs this day, With regard to the Houſe, 
it is entirely a new queſtion; nor is it only a new queſtion to 
the Houſe, but totally and completely a new queſtion. The 
vote of laſt year has not been deciſive upon the queſtion that 
has been propoſed; but the queſtion I ſhall have the honour to 
move this day has never been rejected by any Houſe of Com- 

mons, nor ſtated in any public aſſembly. It is not on general 
topics that the preſent queſtion ought to be decided, but upon 
its own particular merits; all I have to beg therefore, and I do 
moſt earneſtly implore, is, that they will lay out of their minds 
all previous prejudices, and all opinions formerly entertained 
upon the general topics of Parliamentary Reform. On thoſe 


general topics, barely and nakedly flated, there could be no di- 


verſity of opinion. That the Conſtitution of this country 
ought not, to be lightly- touched, or experimentally altered, 


that 
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that no man can contradict: as little is it to be denied, that if 
there are defects exiſting in the preſent ſtate of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and which might be amended without riſk in the attempt, 
that they ought not to be deterred by imaginary and by looſe 
and general alarms, founded on ſuppoſed deſigns of dangerous 
innovation and experiment. I am happy to ſay, that the out- 
lines of the meaſure I ſhall. propoſe give the faireſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs. A Houſe of Commons truly.repreſenting the Peo- 
ple of England, is not a queſtion of exact repreſentation, or of 
the exact ſhare which every individual has in the government 
of the country; but ſuch a repreſentation of the People in 
Parliament as ſhall cloſely connect the repreſentative body with 
all their conſtituents, and preſerve and ſecure the ſympathy of 
the Conſtitution, In effeQting this, I do not expect abſolute 
and complete perſection; but it ought to be our endeavour to 
aim at obtaining the true end of the Conſtitution, and reſtor- 
ing its ſpirit more completely. It is our duty to look at that 
object ſeriouſly and earneſtly. With this view, let us turn our 
eyes back te the original principles of the Conſtitution, and 
we ſhall ſee that its grand principle is, that the People ſhall 
have a ſhare of the Government, by a juſt repreſentation in 
Parliament. No man will diſagree to thoſe leading principles; 
nor will any man deny, that if the Conſtitution is to be framed 
anew, that the exiſting mode of repreſentation is not the moſt 
likely mode of inſuring the ſympathy of the Conſtitution, or 
of preſerving the intereſts of the People. Undoubtedly, as it 
ſtands at preſent, there are groſs and palpable defects in the 
mode of repreſentation, which call loudly: for reform; but I 
am perfectly ſure that ſuch reform muſt be effected by ſome 
temperate and moderate alteration, gently adminiftered. The 
great obſtacles to an amendment in the mode of repreſenta- 
tion, and the objections moſt inſiſted on by thoſe who are the 
profeſſed enemies of reform, I take to be theſe: Firſt, an al- 
teration in the number of members of the Houſe; ſecondly; 


any atjorpptcoalterthe mode of regeeſentation by disfarnchiſe - 
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ment of boroughs as an a& of power; and, thirdly, the ge- 
- neral dread of innovation and experiment. And theſe three I 
conſider as including all the principal objections to an alteration 
in the mode of repreſentation ; but the latter I take to be the 
ſtrongeſt objection of all; the danger of innovating upon a 
fabric built with ſo much wiſdom, and under which ſo many 
bleſſings have been experienced, having been laid moſt ſtreſs 
upon by the enemies ef reform; who have contended, that the 
making one amendment will unſettle the foundation of the 
_ Conſtitution, open a door to more amendments, and that there 
will be no end to alterations in future. [A cry of Hear: 
'Hear !] The meaſure which I ſhall propoſe has a tendency 
to extinguiſh theſe objections, to give the Conſtitution an uni- 
formity, to render future alterations wholly. unneceſſary, and, 
as far as in the nature of things is poſſible, to make our free 
Conſtitution immortal. This, I truſt, will appear, when 1 
| ſhall ſtate to the Houſe the detail of the plan J have in con- 
templation to propoſe. It is only neceſſary for me to declare, 
that I ſhall neither propoſe to alter the number -of the mem- 
bers, nor to disfranchiſe by an act of power any one man in 
the country, nor to ſhake-the foundation on which the Con- 
ſKitution ſtands; nor, in fine, to. make any innovation what- 
ever, but merely to recur to the original principles of the 
Conſtitution, and reſtore them. There is one leading princi- 
ple in our Conſtitution that has exiſted from the earlieſt pe- 
riods, viz. that no intereſt in the country is unrepreſented. 
Upon referring to the hiſtory of Parliaments and the Conſti- 
tution, it will be found, that when Parliaments firſt began, 
the repreſentation conſiſted of a” repreſentation of the landed 
intereſts, and a repreſentation of certain cities, towns, and 
boronghs, of the kingdom. The earlieſt period when Parlia- 
ments took any preciſe form, or became in any ſort reſpect- 
able, was in the reign of Edward the Firſt, from which time 
to the reign of Charles the Second, there have been various 
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ts I mall propoſe, ſo far from its being unprecedented, is 
warranted by precedents in all periods of our hiſtory. It has 
been an original principle, to lodge a diſcretion in the execu- 
tive authority to ſummon to Parliament. That diſcretion 
now no longer exiſts: perhaps it has not been always well 
exerciſed, but it is in principle to be exerciſed on public 
grounds and for public objects. It remains for us to inquire 
into two circumſtances: Firſt, if it has been exerciſed other- 
wiſe than diſcreetly ; and ſecondly, if alterations that have 
taken place ſince the period in which it has been exerciſed by 
the Crown have made it inapplicable. | Gentlemen have un- 
doubtedly read, that of the boroughs which uſed formerly to 
ſend members to Parliament, ſeventy-two have been disfran- 
chiſed; that is to ſay, that the Crown has ceaſed to ſummon 
them at general elections to return burgeſſes to the Houſe! of 
Commons. After the reſtoration, thirty-/ix of theſe boroughs 
| petitioned Parliament to be reſtored to the exerciſe of their an- 
cient franchiſe ; their prayer was granted; and to this day they 
continue to enjoy it. But the other thirty-ſix not having pre- 
| ſented any petition on the ſubject, have not recovered their loſt 
franchiſe. Various alterations have been made at different 
times. At one time the boroughs were added, but the coun- 
ties were nearly ſtationary. The laſt addition to them were 
the two Counties Palatine. In that manner they continued 
for a conſiderable time, till the principality of Wales was 
added. Then came the Revolution; and ſince that, the whole 
kingdom of Scotland was added by the Act of Union. So 
that the preſent alteration is no new meaſure. Nay, ſo long 
ago as the reign of Edward the Firſt, one hundred or more 
boroughs were added. It is therefore juſt as fair to contend, 
that the preſent is not more the true Conſtitution of this 
country than that was which exiſted in the time of Edward 
the Firſty or at any other period ſubſequent to that reign. My 
wiſh on the preſent occaſion is, to lay down a principle in one 
mum neee left to caprice or W but 
2e R's | ſhall 
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mall be 2 conftant, active principle, that ſhall wuintain the 
Conſtitution the ſame at all periods; and I will boldly appeal 
to the Houſe, whether thoſe who argue for names and ſhadows, 
or for the ſubſtance and vital principles of the Conſtitution, 
argue moſt in fayour of the Conſtitution ? ] beg the patience 
of the Houſe to hear me ſtate a principle limited and final, 
complete and adapted to all times; à principle that will ſerve 
as a barrier againſt any indefinite and arbitrary alteration of 
| nee. Adapting the ſtate of repreſentation to the 
circumſtances of the country, I contend, is not contrary to 
the principles of the Conſtitution g my intention therefore is, 
ſo to model the repreſentation of the People in future. The 
particular ftatute that diſables the King from altering the 
exiſting mode of repreſentation, I ſtate to be the Act of Union, 
which fixes the reſpeCtive number of repreſentatives between 
the different parts of the country, and ſo they have remained 
ever ſince the ſtatute paſſed, although the circumſtances of 
the times are extremely varied. To give a full ſecurity to,; 
the intereſt of the country, is the firſt principle of that par 
the Conſtitution, and it is wiſely adapted to the purpoſe; 
there are nevertheleſs ſeeds of future abuſe in the Conſtitution 
as it ſtands, without the poſfibility of a future remedy; but 
though this is undeniable, ftill the enemies of reform will. not 
liſten to any poſitions to apply a remedy. ' Let us not, ſay 
they, endeavour to improve nor to endanger the Conſtitution; 
neither let us try to make it better, for fear we ſhould make. it 
_ worſe: generally viewed, it might be a wiſe conſideration, but 
if deeper examined, it will be found to be far otherwiſe: if we 
can ſeparate the defects of the Conſtitution from its petfec- 
tions, ſo as to take away the former without injury to the 
latter, it is undoubtedly our duty to do it; for however wiſe 
our anceſtors have been, they have ſtill left much for the virtue 
of their deſcendants. Let us endeavour to give ſolidity, con- 
ſiſtency, and uniformity to the Conſtitution. Its merit has 
3 — of gradual im- 
. provements. 
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ac The ſterling excellence of it has ſurvived the 
corruption of the moſt corrupt times, and kept alive the true 
flame of liberty in the country. In conſequence of the al · 
terations that have been at different times made in the Con- 
ſtitut ion, theſe effential advantages have been obtained, viz. that 
Parliament ſhall be aſſembled as often as the exigencies of the 
country ſhall require, and that Parliament ſhall meet every 
year, to hear and redreſs the grievances of the People, before 
they vote ſupplies. To obtain theſe, there have been long 
ſtruggles, and many difficulties. The good ſenſe and the rea-. 
ſon of the ſubject had been early apparent. Let us look ta 
armes I., a prince who mounted the throne with high ideas of 
prerogative, and who was not to be ſuſpected of being too par · 
tial to the liberties of the ſubject. Vet even to that Prince 
did the danger of ſummoning a Parliament, at the diſcretion 
of the Crown, appear to be ſo unfit to continue, that meaſures. 
were taken reſpecting it, though they were not afterwards car - 
ried fully into effect. Again, in the time of the Protectorate, 
Lord Clarendon, the great hiſtorian of thoſe days, ſtated, that 
the number of Knights was propoſed to be made greater, and 
number of burgeſſes ſmaller. In the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
the principles of Freedom gave riſe to the Oppoſition againſt 
that Monarch; the Oppoſition degenerated firſt into licen- 
tiouſneſs, and next into tyranny ; a natural conſequence. . I 
do not quote from thoſe reigns as reigns affording any autho- 
rity or precedent, but as an illuſtration of my principle of cor- 
recting the Conſtitution, and with a view to ſhew that the 
ſeeds of ſome of the moſt eſſential benefits and adyantages 
this country enjoys, have been ſown in the worſt of times, 
The defects of our Conſtitution have exiſted from its infancy; 
I wiſh therefore to provide againſt a return of the miſchiefs 
thoſe defects have produced, and en, to being: W . 
all the perfection the caſe is capable o. 
I ſhall now ſtate the outline of my plan, which conſiſts of 

two parts ʒ the firſt, the . moſt preſſing and moſt immediate; 
R 3 the 
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the ſecond, without the introduction of any new AUTOR to 
rectify it hereafter. The Houſe I mean to propoſe ſhall con- 
ſiſt, as it does now, of 558 members, but to have a larger 


number of repreſentatives for the more populous and opulent 


diſtricts, as a general principle. The firſt feature of the bill 
is to provide for a transfer of about ſeventy, or ſeventy · tw 
repreſentatives from boroughs, which either have fallen to de- 


cCay, or are likely to do ſo; and the criterion to decide by to 


be the number of houſes, which will be extremely eaſy ; 


this addition to be diſtributed among the different counties 
and the metropolis, as they may ſtand in need of them; the 


number to be limited by the nature of the thing, and not aſcer- 
tained by any arbitrary line. If too many were added to 
counties, they would be liable to two objections, which are 
theſe : 1. It might be objected, that too many would be choſen 
for each; or 2. That if counties were ſubdivided, there would 
be too few electors to chuſe the members. The thirty-ſix bo- 
roughs are to be disfranchiſed on their own voluntary appli- 
cation to be disfranciſed, two ways, either as an act of power, 
or to make it their own * by ſome ee "aa offered to 
them. 


I ſhall now a the ſecond head of the firſt part of ay 


plan, by ſtating, that the only method of carrying this into 
execution is, by providing a fund for the purpoſe of giving to 


the owners and holders of ſuch boroughs as ſhall apply to be 
disfranchiſed, a compenſation for their property. Even con- 


fidering the burdens that the People always labour under, I 


declare I ſhall not think it difficult to find a fund for this pur- 


poſe; as the ſituation of the country is leſs gloomy. than many 


men imagine, I mean not to have the boroughs eſtimated, 
hut appreciated z for as it is well known the holders of them 
have found a way to convert them into a ſource of profit, as 
well as the other parts of their eſtate, I may venture, without 


any affectation of extraordinary delicacy, to ſpeak out at once 
a on the ſubject. This n vn, and the repreſentations 


of 
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of the boroughs in queſtion not being exerciſed as a truſt, they 
certainly ought not to be ſuffered to remain in the hands of 


their preſent owners any longer. I ſtate farther, that the com- 
penſation is to be taken without diſcontent or diſſatisfaction, 
by acquieſcence and conſent, and not by force and compulſion. 
Such is the mode by which I hope to attain my object. 1 
ſpeak of the laws that tend to correct the criminal laws 
againſt bribery and corruption. The boroughs might be trans- 
ferred, in fact, as any other eſtate, without bribery. or immo- 
rality; declaring I am ready to throw a veil over the fact, if I 
could be free from the inconvenience. I ſpeak of the different 
burgage tenures, on a leſs ſcale, poſſeſſed between an individual 
and a ſpecies of electors in ſhares; and there is a reaſonable 
probability that there might be a compenſation that it would 
behove the country to offer, which might be accepted; but the 
rule ſhould be general, and the ſame condition given to one 
ſort as another; all the inconſiderable boroughs to be put on a 
footing, The manner of carrying this plan into execution I 
ſtate as follows: If a majority of electors ihould offer to relin- 
quiſh, the natural queſtion that would ariſe would be, who are 
the electors? Let that queſtion be referred to the Committee 
ſworn under Mr. Grenville's bill to try the queſtion of right to 
a ſeat, I contend that there ought to be no diſeretion in the 
ſum to be offered; but then it ought not to be exactly equal to 
each borough-holder, becauſe there are different claſſes of bo- 
rough-holders; ſome hold in perpetuity, others have only a life 
intereſt in a borough, and others again are in expectancy of a 
reverſion. The number of boroughs that would be to pur- 
chaſe are thirty-ſix ; 1 mean therefore to ſet apart the money 
for each, to let it accumulate at compound intereſt. Thus, 
if the ſum ſet apart is not a ſufficient compenſation, it will 
decome one by laying by, as it will increaſe till it becomes 
_ * irreſiſtible. 

Ibis is the firſt part of my e by which much is 501 
* che Conſtitution of the country. Another part I will 

; R 4 | ſtate, 
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Rate, to ſhew-the extent of the ſcheme, . 
as comprehenſive and as complete as poſhble. When all that 
ougght to be added to counties are added, the number muſt 
either be added to the number of the whole Houſe, or trans- 
ferred from thoſe boroughs which are till ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable, within a certain fize, to cities and great towns, which 
from time to time ſhall beſt deſerve them. As the ſources of 
repreſentation are, firſt, to give to counties which have not 
their ſhare ;- ſecondly, to allot to the towns and cities which: 
ſhall be conſiderable enough, and deſirous of receiving more, 
or who from their population ſhall be beſt entitled to it; and 
this rule to remain to operate, in per petuo, as boroughs fall into 
decay. This ſhews at once the extent of the ſyſtem; and 
will, L flatter myſelf, remove the alarms that prevail upon the 
ſubject, by eſtabliſhing a conſiſtent and complete ſyſtem, and 
a final one, as far as the principle goes. There is an end there- 
fore to the objection, that this will lead to danger, and to per- 
petual alteration: on the contrary, it will lay that important 
queſtion at reſt; a point ſo deſirable, that J hope it will induce 
the Houſe to go the length, at leaſt, of conſidering the bill 1 
mall have the honour to bring in, in caſe I ſhall have the good 
fortune to be permitted to bring one ine and I truſt the Houſe- 
will conſider it with partiality, as a matter which the People 
K. Ri was 
and ſometimes leſs. . » 
Having thus gone through 8 parts of my plats I ſhall 
proceed to anſwer: the probable objections that will be made 
againſt my propoſitions ; and- firſt, I mention the expence it 
will load the public with. If the meaſure is a good one, and it 
is agreed to be an important one, the money, in my mind, that 
it would coſt, would be well applied. It would give ſecurity 


tio the Conſtitution, to the liberties of the country, the deareſt 


rights of the People at large, and to their freedom, which is 
truly invaluable; Let us be cxconomical, and we cannot be too 


rs nw but in carrying the propoſt-' 


tions 
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tions I kave made into execution; we ſhall prevent La, (4 
lity ; and were we to ſpend millions upon fuch an object, or 
had we dbne ſo at an earlier period of our hiſtory, and been' 
thereby enabled to have prevented the ealamities and diſgraces 
that ha ve befallen the country, what cauſe would there not 
Have been for ſolid ſatisfaction and triumphant exultation# 
The progreſs ef the plan will be gradual, as I do not intend it 
to take place inſtantly in its full extent, that it ſhall not affeck 
the ſeat of any perſon ehoſen for the whole Parliament, "IF 
the plan ſnould be adopted in this ſellon, there will be no man 
but who-ought to be ſatisfied; and in the interim till it takes 
effect, the People of England will have the happineſs of being 
repreſented by the preſent Houſe of Commons, choſen as this 
Houſe lias been by the free voice of the People. On chuſing 
the next Parliament, if any borough were, after the Parliament 
had begun buſineſs, to petition to be disfranchiſed; the- ſitting 
_ memiber/ſhould vacate his feat, There is another point that” 
I have accidentally' omitted in the earlier part of my ſpeech, - 
and that is, my intention in counties to increaſe the number 
of the electors, as well as the number elected; but what Tmean 
to do in this reſpect is extremely ſimple, and totally diſtind 
from the idea of univerſal repreſentation; I mean merely that 
another ſpecies of perſons of property, beſides freeholders,” 
ſhall alſo have votes for the county; I allude to copyholders, 
who are in moſt reſpects in the ſame ſituation as freeholders 
themſelves. Having ſtated this, J take a general view of the 
principle of the meaſure. I ſaid it was practicable· and bene- 
ficial; that it was a principle deeply rooted/in-this'country "= 
that the repreſentation, as it'ſtood at preſent, was inadequate, | 
and that ſome amendments were neceſſary ; that we Had leiſure, 
and a fait opportunity for a full diſcuſſion of ſo important a 
matter; but that if it ſhould have come before, when in a mo- 
ment of difficulty and diſtreſs, it would have been- impoſſible” 
to have done juſtice to it; that the imperfections in the ſtate _ 
of the repreſentation weakened the confidence the People had 
| | * 
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in the repreſentative body, and the love they ought at all times 
to be encouraged to entertain for the Conſtitution, It is to 
that confidence the country owes all her former ſtrength, 
proſperity, and ſplendour. It is. true that the country has 
proſpered as the repreſentation ftands at preſent ; but if we have 
proſpered, we have alſo ſuffered; bitterly and grievouſly ſuf- 
fered; ſuffered for the want of this amendment, and by means 
of Parliaments having a boundleſs, and unlimited confidence 
in a Miniſter, and continuing to entertain that confidence after 
the Miniſter has loſt the confidence of the country. The re- 
preſentatives have a common. intereſt with their conſtituents, 
the People of England; it becomes therefore the duty ef every 
man in this Houſe to cement the union, and ſtrengthen the con- 
| nection between the People and the popular branch of the Le- 
giſlature. The alterations, I repeat it, would be better made 
in the moment of peace and reflection, than in a moment of 
turbulence and of public misfortune; I hope therefore that the 
Houſe, by its conduct this day, will afford permanent and laſt- 
ing ſatisfaction to the friends of the meaſure of reform, The 
fixed and ſteady principle of the propoſition will lead the 
Houſe no farther: if therefore there are dangerous and alarm- 
ing plans of reform in the contemplation of any wild and 
viſionary ſpeculators, the beſt way to put an end to the dread 
of any danger likely to ariſe from ſuch raſh and ill-digeſted 
innovations, would be, to adopt the motion I am juſt about to 
offer to the conſideration of the Houſe ; and I ſhall conclude 
with declaring, that I feel a degree of ſatisfaction, which no 
other meaſure could ever afford me in my life, if I ſhould be 
the humble inſtrument of ſecuring by this regulation, the 
deareſt intereſts, and the future liberty and happineſs. of the 
People of England. I ſhall now move, That leave be given 


dd bring in a bill, to amend the repreſentation. of the People. 
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After the many occaſions on which J have before expreſſed 
what my ſentiments are on the ſubject of a reform in the repre - 

| ſentation of the People in Parliament, I ſhall not conſider 
myſelf under any great neceſſity of troubling the Houſe, but 
there have been extraordinary circumſtances attending the in- 
troduction of the preſent queſtion, That I have always been 
a friend to the principle of the bill, is a fact which does not re- 
quire to be now repeated. Whether the means taken to effect 
that principle are ſuch as are moſt. unexceptionable, muſt re- 
main for future diſcuſſion, but cannot provoke my oppoſition 
to the motion. There remains ample opportunities in the fu- 
ture ſtages of the bill, to examine and correct it; opportunities 
which in themſelves will be the higheſt acquiſition, ' In the 


review which has been taken of the queſtion this night, there 


are means uſed to implicate the American war in the ſubject 
now under diſcuſſion, by ſuggeſting that it was ſupported by 
the influence of burgage tenures, and that, if they had been 
withdrawn, that war would have had a- more ſpeedy termina- 
tion. I acknowledge that it would have been in the power of 
the Parliament to bring that war to a period, had they con- 
fidered it as an improper one; but the-mannet in which it muſt 
have been done, would be ſuch as I ſhould little expect to hear 
recommended from the gentlemen on the other ſide of the 
Houſe. When the delay of a few days in paſſing the Supplies 
was repreſented laſt year as the moſt heinous proceeding, what 
would have been the enormity of ſtopping, not the Ordnance 
Supply, as was the caſe, but all the other Supplies alſo, as 
would be the caſe in the event which might here take place. 
This would be a conduct worthy of a Parliament in certain 
ſituations, and would ſhew them to be ſenſible of their due 
weight and importance in the ſcale of the Conſtitution, and 
not the inſttuments of a ſuperior power, kept for no other 
purpoſe but to regiſter edicts, and perform an annual routine. 
Much has been ſaid of the merit of diſſolving that coheſion 
whieh has been ſaid to ſubſiſt in the parties in this Houſe 


That , 
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That coheſion does ſubſiſt, is a truth in which I take too 
much pride, to think of denying, and from which this country” 
derives too much advantage to be an enemy to: my connee- 
tions were formed on liberal and ſyſtematic prineiples, and 
could not be diffolved by any regulations, while the ſame union 
in ſentiment and principles continued to cement them When 
an honourable gentleman ſaid, that parties on one ſide of the 
Houſe occaſioned fimilar engagements on the other, he ſhould . 
have Conſidered, that it equally applied to one as to-the other : 

but there might be fome circumſtances which might induce 
that honourable gentleman to look forward with eagerneſs to 
thediflolution of ſuch attachments, if they obliged him to ſup- 
port and defend meaſures in which his opinions did not cor- 
reſpond ; if they forced him to act one way, and think another. 
Under ſuch (circumſtances, it was perfectly natural that he 
ſhould pant to be diſengaged from ſuch connections, and reſign 
the load which ſeemed ſo much to oppreſs him. To that 

' prineiple, which, by a diminution of the members for bo- 
roughs, tended to increaſe the proportion of repreſentatives 
for counties, T am ſincerely and cordially a friend. But while I 
- am'thus explicit on the ſubject of my approbation, i: is but 
| juſt to mention, that there is another point to which I totally 
. difagree.” With all reſpect, which I always pay to the Houſe 
of Commons, and among the reſt to the preſent Houſe, I can 
perceive in it no ſuperlative excellence, no Juſt ſuperiority which 
can juſtify the ſuſpenſion of the operation of this bill. To 

aer for a period of years any ſyſtem of reform, however par- 
tial and inadequate, is by no means complying with the de- 
clared wiſhes of the majority of the ẽlectors of this country, 
whoſe voice, though by no means to be acknowledged as that 
to which the Houſe of Commons muſt conform, when they are 


directed by any ſudden impulſe, as the opinions of a moment, 


ſhould always be 6beyed on points which the experience and 
conſideration of years have taught them finally to decide on. 
* oye, og Aa all that has been ſaid, have no 
| Suge 
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peculiar obligations to this Parliament for uncommon inſtances 
of that propriety of conduct which could warrant fo implicit 
a reliance in it. No very flattering proofs of extraordinary 
attention to the rights of the People have been given by His 
Majeſty's prefent Miniſters, in their ſupport of that excellent 
| meaſure, the Weſtminſter Scrutiny ; and no very ſplendid teſti- 
mony of their prudence in financial concerns, could be drawn 
from the Commuration Tax. This is a proceeding, the hard- 
ſhip of which they haye already felt; and there are ſome others 
no in agitation, which are not likely to turn out much more 
fayourable. _ Theſe only are the reaſons the People can have 
for a reliance in the preſent Parliament, I do not, however, 
mean to ſay any thing which can be conſtrued into invective 
+ againſt them. I have before been accuſed of inſulting them. 
I do not know that I did ſo; but if heat ſhould have led me at 
any time to ſay any thing which could have that appearance, I 
am exceedingly ſorry for it. There was nothing in any of 
theſe circumſtances which could impreſs them on my memory ; 
but I have obſerved, that nothing 1 have ever ſaid in my 
warmeſt moments have ever drawn forth ſo much paſſion and 
ill temper on the other ſide of the Houſe, as when I have at- 
tempted to praiſe them. The right honourable gentleman has, 
in this inſtance, receded from thoſe opinions which on two 
former occaſions he ſeemed to maintain; and the alteration 
which he has now made, for the purpoſe of a ſpecific plan, is 
infinitely. for the worſe. It is in vain that he endeayours to 
qualify the objections which the idea of innovation raiſes in the 
minds of ſome, by diminiſhing the extent and influence of re- 
formation. From the earlieſt periods of our Government, 
that principle of innovation, but which ſhould more properly 
be called amendment, is neither more nor leſs than the prac- 
tice. of the Conſtitution. In every ſpecies of government, 


(for I vill put abſolute monarchy out of the queſtion, aß e 


which ought never to take place in any country), democracy 
and ariſtocracy are always in a ſtate of gradual improvement, 
; | "2 | EC when 
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when experience comes to the aid of theory and ſpeculation. 
In all theſe, the voice of the People, when deliberately and ge- 
nerally collected, is invariably ſure to ſucceed. There are mo- 
ments of periodical impulſe and deluſion, in which they ſhould 
not be gratified; but when the views of a people have been 
formed and determined on the attainment of any object, they 
muſt ultimately ſucceed. On this ſubject the People of this 
country have petitioned from time to time, and their applica- 


tions have been made to their Parliament. For every reaſon 


therefore they ſhould be gratified, leſt they may be inclined to 
ſue for redreſs in another quarter, where their application will 
have every probability of ſucceſs, from the experience of laſt 
year. Failing in their repreſentatives, they may have recourſe 
to the prerogative. It has been urged, that now, while this 
buſineſs is in agitation, the people of Birmingham and Man- 
cheſter have not petitioned to be repreſented, This is an ar- 
gument which at this time, of all others, can have but little 
weight; for while they are alarmed for their trade and their 
ſubſiſtence, it is no time for them to ſet about making im- 
provements in that Conſtitution, in which they are not certain 
how long they may have any ſhare. On the eve of emigration, 
they are to look for this in another country, to Which their 
property and buſineſs are ſoon to be transferred. The different 
parts of this plan would certainly, in a Committee, be ſubmit- 
ted to modification and amendment; but as it now ſtands, ad- 
mitting only the firſt principle, every other part, and the 
means taken to attain the principle, are highly objectionable. 
I ſhall not heſitate to declare, that I will never agree to admit 
the purchaſing from a majority of the electors the property of 
the whole. In this TI fee ſo much injuſtice, and ſo much re- 
pugnance to the true ſpirit of our Conſtitution, that I cannot 
_ entertain the idea one moment. On the other hand, when the 
property of a borough is in one man, there is no chance of his 
diſpoſing of it on the terms this day mentioned; for when a 
particular ſum is laid ER a certain purchaſe, and intereſt 
n ſuffered 
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ſuffered to accumulate on that ſum, the man muſt be a fool 
who could be in haſte to get the poſſeſſion of it. There is 
ſomething injurious 'in holding out pecuniary temptations to 
an Engliſhman to relinquiſh his franchiſe on the one hand, and 
a political principle which equally forbids it on another. I am 
uniformly of an opinion, which, though not à popular one, 
I am ready to aver, that the right of governing is not property, 
but a truſt ; and that whatever is given for conſtitutional pur- 
| poſes, ſhould be reſumed when thoſe purpoſes ſhall no longer 
be carried into effect. There are inſtances of gentlemen of- 
fering to facrifice the intereſt they may have in boroughs, to 
the public good. It is ſtrange that none of them now come 
forward, when the occaſion has preſented itſelf, I am averſe 
to the idea of confining parliamentary fituations to men of 
large fortunes, or thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in - 
public profeſſions. Should this be the caſe, there is ſearcely 
any man ſo little acquainted with the hiſtory of Parliament, 
as not to know that the Houſe would loſe half its force. It is 
not from men of large and eaſy fortunes that attention, vigi- 
lance, energy, and enterprize, are to be expected. Human na- 
ture is too fond of gratification not to be ſomewhat attentive. 
to it, when the means are at hand; and the beſt and moſt meri- 
torious public ſervices have always been performed by perſons 
in circumſtances removed from opulence. The right honou- 
rable gentleman need not be aſhamed to take ſome of thoſe re- 
gulations formed in the time of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well; for though a character too odious ever to be the object 
ol praiſe or imitation, his inſtitutions, confirmed afterwards by 
his ſucceſſor Charles II., bear ftrong marks of genius and abi: 
lity ; for his political diſpoſition was as good as that of his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and his genius infinitely more powerful, I ſhall con- : 
_ clude with earneſtly entreating all ſides of the Houſs to con- 
ceur in the queſtion now before them. I am ſorry the honou- 
rable gentleman who ſpoke laſt (Mr. Powys) did not. in all the 
r A eee conciliatory 
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mode of acquiring ſtrength to it. Inſtead of reproaching 
the noble Lord (North) for confining himſelf to old arguments 


and obſervations, he ſhould rather tremble for the ſucceſs with 

| which theſe old obſeryations has been applied: by his noble 
friend, and the contrary fate which has before attended the 
eee n of the Miniſter. 

5 7521 Fer, April 18, 1785. 


| Had I been na Gain to eren le ee GOL Punt 
er ſtage of the debate, I ſhould probably have in ſome de- 
gree expatiated on the very wide field which the right honou- 
rable gentleman has opened to the Houſe: much of my work 
has now been done, and much that 1 ſhould have urged has 
deen anticipated; and much I ſhall paſs over, from a ſenſe how 
greatly the patience of the Houſe has already been wearied, 
and how particularly I am indebted to their preſent attention. 
Tacitus, that learned and penetrating hiſtorian, could not pre- 
fume the duration of a Commonwealth; conſiſting of mixed 


" Rates; he knew that the momentum of the democracy, whe- 


ther acting by the body of the People, or by a repreſentation 
uoqualified and adapted purely to popular ideas, muſt quickly 
bear down one or both of the other branches of government; 
and had ĩt been moreover told him, that in this pure and direct 
repreſentation of the numbers of the people were to originate 
the reſources of war and peace, the primum mobile of public 
revenue, the doubts of Tacitus would not have been hypo- 
thetical: ſuch a ſtate he could not have pre · oonceived to exiſt 
aà moment. This is not a time of night to trace thoſe errors 
hack to their ſource; and in a hiſtory from the Courts de 
More, through the progreſſion of parliamentary growth, to 
mark the grounds of miſtake ; I ſhall therefore join iſſue with 
the right honourable mover, on the actual and exiſting ſtate of 
Parliament. The errors of the right honourable gentleman 
were derived from a ſimilar ſource with the difficulties of Ta- 


Lew The xepreſentation of the people is his favourite en- 
| f preſſion; ' 
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preſſion; but if he means a repreſentation of poll or numbers, 
and ſo every point of his reform implies, we are not the repre- 
ſentation of the People, but of the People's intereſts. The 
conſiſtency of this Houſe is qualified by the equipoiſe of the 
landed, the commercial, and the popular intereſt. . This pro- 
portion of balance can be ſhifted, but with danger to the Con- 
ſtitution of the country ; adding to one of theſe principles 
may in the end be ſubverſive of the very exiſtence of this 
Houſe, which, loaded with a new and falſe bias, may be there 
by directed to ſome gulph of ruin, now unforeſeen. Much has 
been ſaid of the coheſion of parties; much on the other fide of 
individual independency, and of mouldering away every con- 
nection of men in this Houſe. In the preſent ſtate of public 
manners, it is not to be apprehended, that to buy or to retain 
would lapſe into diſuſage, or that a Miniſter may not engage a 
conſiſtency of ſupport to his meaſures. The right honourable 
gentleman may anticipate, perhaps, the application of the fa- 
mous ſentence in Monteſquieu,—but is there no other corrup- 
tion but venality ? I fear a worſe, and of more fatal tendency, 
than the holding out merely places of public truſt to men of 
ability and adventurers in policy, were theſe county members 
to be added. In one light, they muſt be men who come into 
this Houſe on the great landed intereſt of a county; and in a 
county, perhaps, there is as much undue influence as at an elec» 
tion for any borough. When ſeated here, ſome future Miniſter 
may And it neceſſary to attach an authority to his ſupport, be- 
come thus numerous and weighty ; the Coronet is his only 
bribe, his only attraction to men of this deſcription; and an at- 
traction, as experience has proved, not often reſiſted. Thus, 
perhaps, in a ſhort ſucceſſion of Miniſters, much more of the 
great landed. intereſt would paſs into the Houſe of Lords, there 
ever accumulating, and rarely or never returning. The con- 
ſequence is obvious; the great landed intereſt the people would 
ever look up to in their counties, and in the national councils; 
to them would their confidence be directed, to them their peti- 
Vox. II. 8 tions 
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tions addreſſed; and, under all theſe circumſtances, it is idle to 

lay, that the revenue and money bills would not then originate 
there; whilſt this Houſe, fallen into diſrepute, and even to de 
riſion, may fit- idly diſputing about unimportant matters, or 
matters they. have ſcarcely weight to interfere in, and idly at- 
tended by forty members, inſtead of the very numerous aſ- 
ſetnbly that dignifies the preſent queſtion, On the call of ad- 
ditional-county members, other, and dangerous circumſtarices, 
may ariſe, from cauſes widely different, and of different ten- 
dency. I allude to the adventurous candidates, who oppoſe 
the ariſtocracy of a county, and who, to ſecure an election, 
may feed the prejudices of the commonalty, may ſign teſts, 
and pledging themſelves to every ſelf- injurious prepoſſeſſion, 
may find their way into this Houſe under engagements, and 
with abilities too, backed by the popular clamour, to urge new 
claims, new reforms, freſh innovations. "The right honou- 
rable gentleman has adduced, as favourable to his reform, that its 
principle is completed in his plan, and is thus final. The right 
honourable gentleman may anſwer for himſelf; but who can 
fay, that a new man will not propoſe a new mode; and having 
cut down the preſcriprive barrier of the conſtitution of this 
Houſe, will he not leave a breach open for every forlorn 
hope, qui crumenam perdidit, to enter and ride at pleaſure? 
and the more is this to be feared, as prejudices of the people 
may join too under the precedent, to aid thoſe who by fach 
ruinous means would ſeek to puſh him from his ſtool; for it 
Earinot be ſaid that the preſent plan comes up to the preſent de- 
clarations of the reformers. The Chancellor of the Exchequet 
has ſaid, that leaving the Conſtitution in its preſent ſtate, is 
tending to weaken the love of the people to their country; a 
more proper application may be made of thoſe words; to in- 
novate, is tending to weaken the love of the people to their 
country; it is tending to weaken that confidence in this Houſe; 
in a word, that attachment to the old Britiſh Conſtitution; 
which aroſe from a preſcriptive veneration, and which cannot 
belong 
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belong to a new ſyſtem, Much of patriotiſm, and its moſt 
eſſential force, is founded on habitual regard, and local and 
long prepoſſeſſions; theſe ate what give a force of character, 
even to thoſe who live in, and are prejudiced to countries, whe- 
ther under the phyſical diſadvantages, as the Laplander, or 
under political, as France, when compared with our elime and 
conſtitution. I cannot conſider the buſineſs to be brought 
forward as a miniſterial meaſure: T have ſupported and ſhall 
continue to ſupport the preſent Adminiſtration, from a Juſt 
ſenſe of the abilities, and a full confidence in the integrity of 
the Miniſter; an integrity, which, even in the ſpeech which I 
reprobated, gives a more beauteous glow and colour to the yery 
luminous diſplay with which the right honourable gentleman 
has ornamented his ſubject: but if on ſuch a queſtion, fo touch- 
ing the deareſt and moſt important intereſt of every Engliſh- 
+ man, I could ſurrender my conviction even to the tendered in- 
fluence of the right honourable gentleman's deareſt partiality, 
or moſt honourable friendſhip, I ſhould eſteem myſelf not only 
unworthy to ſit in this Houſe, but even in the company of any 
honourable and good man whatever. 
Mr. Young, 4pri 18, 786, 


R E MARK ABL F SAYINGS. 


Er was, my Leech a wiſe and glorious ſaying of our great 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Spaniſh Ambaſſader aſked her 
where her guards were,—that great Princeſs pointed to the people 
in the ſtreets — “ Theſe (ſays ſhe) are my guards; my people are 
my friends.” She, my Lords, put her whole truſt and confi- 

| 2. dence . 
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dence in her people; ſhe always continued to do fo, and there- 
fore the people always continued her friends, and ſupported her 
- againft as powerful enemies, both at home and abroad, as ever 
any King or Qyeen of England had before or ſince that ij me. 


Earl of Abingdon, Feb, 24, 1732. 


J remember, my Lords, a very good ſaying of a noble Lord, 
who once fat in this Houſe; it was the late Lord Peterborough: 
When he was aſked by a friend one day his opinion of a cer- 
tain meaſure, ſays, my Lord, in ſoine ſurpriſe, < This is the 
firſt time 1 ever heard of it.” © Impoſſible, (ſays the other); 
. why you are a Privy Counſellor.” „ So I am, (replies his 
Lordſhip), and there is a Cabinet Counſellor coming up to us 
juſt now ; if you aſk the ſame queſtion of him, he will, per- 
| haps, hold his peace, and then you will think he is in the ſe- 
cret ; but if he opens once his mouth about it, you will find he 
knows as little about it as I do.” My Lords, it is not being in 
Privy Council, or in Cabinet Council, one muſt be in the Mi- 
niſter's Council to know any ſecrets of the Government. 

Duke of Ae Feb. 5, 1739. 


I ſhall never be againſt making the Arongeſt profeſſions of 
duty and zeal to His Majeſty ; but let us do it with dignity : 
zeal may ſometimes carry men too great a length. I remem- 
ber a gentleman once ſaid, in the other Houſe, © he would ſa- 
erifice his life and fortune, and more, if it was neceſſary, to the 
ſervice of his Sovereign.“ To aſſure His Majeſty that we will 
ſtand by him with our lives and fortunes, in the proſecution of 
a juſt and neceſſary war, is as much as we can ſay, and that I 


am willing and ready to ſubſcribe to. 
| Earl of e Nov. 18, 1740. 


Let us recollect *. Lewis the F ſaid towards 
the cloſe of the war in Queen Anne's reign, When he was 
told that his people were grown idle, and ſtarying for want of 


bready 
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bread, he aſked, Are my magazines full? Are my troops 
ſufficiently provided?” And being told they were, Then,” 
ſays he, © my regiments will be eafily recruited; for the people 
will liſt, becauſe they can get bread no where elſe.” 

Sir Peter Warren, Feb. 19, 17 50. 


It was a noble ſentiment of Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, that © he leved his friends equal to himſelf; his country 
far better than his mind and himſelf; mankind in general be- 
yond all put together,” 

| Honourable'Temple Luttrell, Feb. 1 3, 1775. 


What Fenelon, the celebrated Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
makes Mentor ſay, on revealing a celeſtial form to the ſon of 
Ulyſles, who had juſt attained to years of manhood, may af- 
ford an allegory to aſſiſt the Britiſh Legiſlature at fome future 
period, in the ſafeſt and ſureſt conduct towards her colonies. 
J have guided you through rocks and quickſands, through 
e the enſanguined battle, and the various calamities incident to 
ce the human ſpecies; I have taught you, through forcible ex- 
“ perience, the good and the bad maxims by which Govern- 
„ ment may be carried on: 'tis now time that you be fully 
„ emancipated, Love your fellow creatures; endeayour to 
renew the golden age; avoid effeminacy, profuſeneſs, and 
« oftentation; let ſimplicity be your beſt ornaments; on your 
virtue and your own juſt actions reſt your chief ſecurity; 
te pure liberty, peace, delightful Pre and unſullied 

n ever attend you.” 

Honourable Temple LOR Feb, I 3, 177 5 


With regard to the wirds Ag unintelligible phraſes of 
legiſlative ſupremacy and parliamentary omnipotence towards 
the Americans, for my part, it only-conveys to my mind ſuch 
an idea and equal ſatisfaCtion as the anſwer given by the fine 
gentleman in the play, who, being charged with baſeneſs x, 

S 3 8 
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his friend, who told him, he had eat his meat, drank his wine, 
and lain with his wife, made no other reply, at end of every 
en but, © Sir, I wear a ſword.” 

Lord Camden, Feb. 7 77 * 


The conduct of the preſent Crown lawyers put me in mind 
of a remarkable ſaying of Lewis the Twelfth of France, that 
lawyers do with their law as. the ſhoemakers do with their 
leather ; they pinch it, twiſt it, beat- it, and ſtretch it, till it 
ſuits whatever meaſure they aim at. This is, however, a mea- 
| ſure none of the very ingenious gentlemen of the long robe can 
bring the moſt pliant leather of the law exaCtly to fit. Even 

Mr. Attorney General, who muſt, in juſtice, be allowed the 
| yery Criſpin of his trade, has found it a job ultra crepidam. 
I Fee Temple Lutirell, May 23, 1776. 


I maintain, Sir, that every military 3 to ſerve in 
the Britiſh army, whether in foreign or domeſtic employ, is 
from their country, though the nomination depends immedi- 
ately on the Sovereign, as the executive hand of the State : and 
when a King of Great Britain beſtows any commiſſion what- 
ever, and on whomſoever it may be, from a field marſhal to an 
enſign, it is virtually with the ſame implied terms which were 
ſo nobly expreſſed by one of the moſt enterpriſing as well as 
one of the moſt humane and wiſeſt of the Roman Emperors; 
& Take this ſword,” ſaid Trajan, when he preſented it as the 
badge of office to Saburanus, whom he had appointed Prefect 
of the Pretorian guards: Remember, it is your duty to uſe 
it for my defence while 1 govern well; if I govern ili, your 
duty to your country, beyond your duty to me, will oblige you, 
36.5898 aer and an honeſt man, to doſe it tor my e- 


A8. tam Temple Lutrel, My 23) e. 
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The Greeks and Romans had ſome wars of the kind that 
' is now carrying on againſt America by this country. They 
never gave then the name of rebellions, nor acted againſt them 
as alien enemies. The latter, in one of a ſimilar nature, called 
it the ſocial war, I call this a conſtitutional war. I ſay this 
War is fraught with innumerable miſchiefs. - Inſtead of exact- 
ing obedience, it declares nothing but a wiſh for ſeparation; it 
meditates open deſtruction, not coercion. It goes not to the 
puniſhment of rebels, and the protection of the innocent, It 
is made contrary to every rule obſerved in connections of this 
kind. Inſtead of being directed againſt individuals, who ate 
the ſuppoſed authors of this rebellion, it is carried on as if 
againſt ſome foreign enemy; war is made on the community 
at large. In fine, the principle of this hifi (the American Pro- 
hibitory Act) is to puniſn the innocent, as well as the guilty : 

but if the principles of the bill be bad, the proviſions of it are 
ſtill worſe. To carry it into execution, what are you to do? 
Thy framers of this bill, in order to ſtifle and hide the fixed 
averſion of the people for the ſervice, have provided that the 


plunder ſhall be ſhared among the captors, by way of encou- 12 0 


ragement. What is this but ſacrificing the merchant to the 
ſeaman? Again, the glaring cruelty and injuſtice of ſueh a 
procedure haye induced the friends of the bill to admit ſome 
clauſes, in order to ſoften the unexampled rigour of the hard- 
ſhips complained of. Thus the ſeaman in turn is ſacrificed to 
the merchant. In ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty, what are we to 
conclude from this heterogeneous mixture of indulgence and 
ſeverity, by which the merchant is neither ſure of his property, 
nor the ſeaman of the produce of the capture, when all will be 
law, litigation, and confuſion? It directly calls to my me- 
mory the remarkable ſaying relative to Sir Charles Wager, 
who, after taking a very valuable prize, and having her con- 
demned, when the balance came to be ſiruck, he fan hunſelf a 
en leſer. | 


Earl of Shelburne, Dec. 20, 1 775. 
8 4 If 


in 1740, ſhe ſecured the affections of her Hungarian ſubjects, 
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If you empower the Commiſſioners in America to propoſe 


* 
I 


peace on equitable terms, offer to reſtore their charters, and 
relinquiſh the unſuſtainable claim of taxation with a good 
grace; even now while your armies figure in the field, under 
hitherto triumphant Generals; and I make no doubt but by 
ſo laudable a ſtep you will obtain from your colonies, through 


the Howes; as fair and magnanimous an anſwer as that which 


was ſent from the Falerii to the Roman Senate by the great 

Camillus: The Romans in having preferred juſtice to con- 

queſt, have taught us to be ſatisfied with ſubmiſſion inſtead of 

liberty.” | / | | 
' Honourable Temple Luttrell, ON, 31, 1776. 


As a country gentleman, I muſt call on my brethren of that 
denomination to interpoſe and ſerve their country; their paſſive 
acquieſcence to every new burden made Sir Robert Walpole 
ſay, © that the landed gentlemen were like the flocks upon 
their plains; they ſuffered themſelves to be ſhorn without re- 
ſiſtance, while the trading Hart of the nation reſembled the 


hog, who would not let a briſtle be plucked from his back 


without making the whole pariſh echo with his complaints.” 
What with ſpecious pretences and fair words to the one, and 
treaſury acorns to the other, with which they were fed, the Mi- 
niſter has effectually ſilenced the hog, and impoſed upon the 
Honeſt ſimplicity and patience of the ſeep. 

Sir Charles Bunbury, Dec. 4, 1117. 


I think, Sir, the Americans are fighting in a good cauſe for | 
the defence of their juſt privileges, and chartered as well as in- 
nate rights. I am ſure the proudeſt and moſt deſpotic Court 


in Europe, that of Vienna, would not have treated their ſub- 


jects in the manner this Court has treated the Americans as 


rebels. When the preſent Empreſs Queen, then only Queen of 


Hungary, ſucceeded her father, the Emperdr Charles the Sixth, 


by 
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by readily taking the old oath of the Sovereigns of that coun- 
try, eſtabliſhed in 1222, © If I, (ſays ſhe), or any of my ſue- 
ceſſors, at any time, ſhould attempt to infringe your privi- 
leges, you and your poſterity are permitted, by virtue of this 
promiſe, to defend PEI without being liable to be treated 
as rebels.” 

Mr. Wilkes, Dec. 10, 1 777. 


In conſidering the ſituation of the noble Lord, (Lord North) 
his ſecurity in office is certaifily owing to the bad opinion the 
public entertaiꝑ of hoe who wiſh to get into his place. The 
ſpeech of Charles the Second to his brother James, Duke of 
York, is perfectly applicable to him. When the Duke of 
Vork told the King, © he wondered the Prince, who had 
rendered himſelf ſo unpopular, would venture abroad without 
his body guard.” The King replied, © Have no fears for my 
ſafety, brother; I am perfectly ſecure in my perſon, as long as 
my people know, that if I die, or am cut off, you moſt be my 
ſucceſſor.” - 


Mr. Courtenay, Nov. 13, 1780. 


be TS. e 


1 FIND that thoſe gentlemen, who call themſelves patriots 
have laid this down as a fixed principle, that they muſt always 
oppoſe thoſe meaſures which are reſolved on by the King's Mi- 
niſters, and conſequently muſt always endeavour to ſhe that 
thoſe meaſures are wrong; and this take to be the — 
way 
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| why they have been as yet ſo filent as to a certain ſubject, in 
which the intereſt of their country is ſo very much concerned. 
Their language at preſent is, © Do not let us declare our opi- 
nion; let us wait till we know what part the Miniftry takes, 
and then let us endeavour to ſhew, that they ought to have 
_ ated quite otherwiſe.” They treat the Miniſtry in the ſame 
way as I am treated by ſome gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
with reſpe@to my dreſs; if I am in plain clothes, then they 
 fay, I am a ſlovenly, dirty fellow; and if by chance I have a 
| ſuit of clothes with ſome lace on them, they cry, What! ſhall 
 fuch an aukward fellow wear fine clothes? So that no dreſs I 
can appear in can poſſibly pleaſe them. But to conclude, Sir, 
the caſe of the nation under the preſent Adminiſtration has 
been the ſame with what it always has been, and always muſt 
be; for to uſe a ſimile, as long as the wind was fair and proper 
for carrying us to our deſigned port, the word was /teady, 
Heady; but when the wind began to ſhift and change, the word 
come then; neceſſarily to be thus, thus, and no near. 
| Ar. Horatio Walpole, Jan. 23, 1734. 


T think it ſtrange that this mighty ſecret of our fears about 
the Pretender has never been diſcovered during the whole 
courſe of this debate, till the honourable gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt but one diſcloſed it; I am glad, however, that it is at 
length diſcovered; for now gentlemen may have a very clear - 
Rate of the caſe; which is, whether we ought to put the nation 

to the expence of maintaining 18,000 men, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe a certain gentleman is afraid of the Pretender? 
This is, I think, a clear and a true ſtate of the caſe. As for 
the honourable gentleman's fears, they .put me in mind of a 
mad, fellow, called Butler, who uſed to go about, and at times 
would appear very much frightened at a certain phantom of his 
own brain, whom he called Prince, Kantemir. This phantom 

haunted him about from place to place, and nothing could drive 
ban af his head. Really, Sir, I don't know what friends the 
55 | | Pretender 
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Pretender may make in this kingdom, if we ſhall continue qur 
army ; but if we reduce that, I dare ſay his intereſt would 
exiſt no where but among a few madmen. 

Sir William Wyndham, Feb. 3, 1738. 


We have had a gieat deal of debate this night about the Con- 
ſtitution and Government of this and other nations; and there 
is no queſtion, Sir, but there are many different ònes in the 
world. But I believe the People of Great Britain are governed 
by a power that never.was heard of as a ſupreme authority in 
any age or country before, This power, Sir, does not conſiſt 
in the_abſolute will of the Prince, in the direction of Parlia- 
ment, in the ſtrength of an army, in the influence of the 
clergy ; neither, Sir, is it a petticoat government; but, Sir, it 
is the government of the preſs. The ſtuff which our weekly 
newſpapers are filled with is received with greater reverence 
than acts of Parliament; and the ſentiments of one of theſe 
ſcribblers have more weight with the multitude than the opi- 
nion of the beſt politician in the kingdom. 


Poſeph Danvers, Ei. Feb. 3, 1738. 


As an honourable gentleman at the lower end of the Houſe 
threw out a propoſal to ſend us all to ſchool again for the re- 
forming our manners, Sir, I think our care ſhould be to prevent 
members of Parliament from being at ſchool when they are 
here, from being under the laſh of an inſolent Miniſter, as, if 
we may credit hiſtory, has happened in ſome former Parlia- 
ments. Sir, I do not mean the Parliaments in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, however ſervile they are repreſented to have been 
by an honourable member over the way. I am afraid the 
practice of Miniſters naming members to boroughs at their 
own will and pleaſure, which he told us was uſed by the Earl 
of Leiceſter, has not been dropped ſince that time; and I wiſh 
our poſterity may never ſee days leſs advantageous to liberty. 
Elizabeth loved her People, deſired their honour, regarded 
| 8 their 
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their intereſt; ſhe heard their complaints againſt the greateſt, 


the moſt favoured of her Miniſters ; and yet I will own, Sit, 


there were many wrong things done in her reign, becauſe ſuf- 
ficient reſtraints were not then laid upon the power of the 
Crown; and therefore the example of her reign holds out a 
uſeful leſſon to us, that even to the beſt of Princes we ſhould 
not allow ſuch a dangerous influence as may tempt them, by 
the advice of bad Miniſters, to encroach on our freedom. 

| George Lytteiton, Eſq. May 27, 17 39. 


As the only method, Sir, of reducing this nation muſt be 
that of invading its colonies and diſmembering its provinces, 
by which the chief perſons will be deprived of their revenues, 
and a general diſcontent be ſpread over the People, the forces 
which will be levied for this expedition, (an-expedition on 
which the honour of, our arms and the proſperity of our 


trade muſt ſo neceſſarily depend), ought to be ſelected with the 
. greateſt care, and diſciplined with the exacteſt regularity. 


On this occaſion, therefore, it is ſurely improper to employ 
troops newly collected from ſhops and villages, and yet more 
irrational to truſt them to the direction of boys called on this 


occaſion from the frolicks of a ſchool, or forced from the 


- boſoms of their mother, and the ſoftneſs of the nurſery, It is 


not without compaſſion, compaſſion very far extended, that I 


conſider the unhappy ſtriplings doomed to a camp, from whom 


the ſun has hitherto been ſcreened, and the wind excluded ; 
who have been taught by many tender lectures the unwhole- 


ſomeneſs of the evening miſt and the morning dews, who have 


* 


been wrapt in furs in Summer, who have lived without any fa- 
tigue but that of drefs, or any care but that of their complection. 
Who can forbear, Sir, ſome degree of ſympathy, when he 


ſees animals like theſe taking their laſt farewel of the maid that 


has fed them with ſweetmeats, and defended them from inſets ; 
when he ſees them dreſt up in the habiliments of ſoldiers, loaded 
m a ſword, and inyeſted with a command, not to mount the 

guard 
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guard at the Palace, not to diſplay their lace at a review, not 
to protect ladies at the door of an aſſembly room, nor to ſhew _ 
their intrepidity at a country fair, but to enter into a kind of 
fellowſhip with the rugged ſailot, to hear the tumult of a ſtorm, 
to ſuſtain the change of climates, and to be ſet on ſhore in an 
enemy's dominions ! 

Surely he that can ſee ſuch ſpectacles without ſorrow muſt 
have hardened his heart beyond the common degree of cruelty; 
and it may reaſonably be expected, that he who can propoſe 
any method by which ſuch hardſhips may be eſcaped, will be 
thought intitled to gratitude and praiſe. 

Mr. Pulteney, Dec. 11, 1740. | 


Adminiſtration exult at having Faid us into this 4. 
lemma. They have reaſon to triumph. Lord Chatham, the 
King of Pruſſia, nay, Alexander the Great, never gained more 
in one campaign than the noble Lord has loſt—he (Lord 
North) has loft a whole Continent. Although he thought the 
Americans had gone too far, and were not juſtifiable in what 
they had done, yet they were more juſtifiable for reſiſting than 
they would have been, had they ſubmitted to the N 
aQs of a Britiſh Parliament. | 

Mr. Charles Fox, Dec. 26, 17 Ss... 


It was a cuſtom among the antient Perſians (in later times 
adopted in the kingdom of Naples) to cover their tribunals of 
juſtice with the ſkins of corrupt lawyers, whom they flayed 
alive. Were a ſimilar example to prevail within theſe walls, 
and the ſeats around us to be clothed with the ſking of corrupt 
Stateſmen, I fear, Sir, (to the Speaker), there are not a few gen- 
tlemen on your right hand would catch their deaths of cold be- 
fore the end of the approaching Winter : I ſhould tremble this 
night for a long group of penſioners, eontractors, paymaſters, 
treaſurers, &c. &c. who will walk forth into the lobby in order 
to * up an addreſs to their Sovereign, beſeeching that he 

will 
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will pefevers to plunder and aſſaſſinate his ſubjects, and to- 
tally to extinguiſh the vital ſpirit of that free Conftitution, on 
the maintenance of which _ reſts he claith to | the Throne 
of theſe realms. | 

Farbe Temple Luttrell, 05. 31, 1776. 


After the ſword and bayonet of honguräble Warfare had been 
lifted up, after the ſcalping knife and tomahawk of our aſſaſſin 
allies had been ſharpened againſt our fellow ſubjects, peace at 
laſt was preached by our Miniſters, and a commiſſion for re- 
ſtoring the harmony and union between the two countries was 
determined upon. To add weight and dignity to the meaſure, 
the two Houſes of Parliament were to give up to this important 
ſervice three of their own members as heralds of peace, that 
the ſanction of a part of the legiſlative body might create an 
additional awe and reverence. To grace the commiſſion, to 
captivate the rude members of Congreſs, and civilize the wild 
: inhabitants of an unpoliſhed country, a noble Peer (Earl of 

Carliſle). was very properly appointed Chief of the honourable 
embaſſy t to the Congreſs. His Lordſhip, to the ſurpriſe and ad- 
miration of that part of the new world, carried with him a 
green ribband; the gentle manners, winning Weit ür, and ſoft 
inſinuating addreſs of a modern man of quality, and a pro- 
feſſed courtier. The Muſes and Graces, with a 8255 » of little 
laughing Loves, were in his train; and, for the Grit on 
croſſed the rome 55 

an. n hes, Nov. 26, 1118. 


The perſon alluded to (Lord Holland) at the beginning of 
the late war, thought it a point of honour to reſign his office, 
when he found he could no longer hold it for the benefit of his 
country; but the noble Lord in the blue ribband (Lord North) 
makes it his point of honour to keep in his office year after 
year, though his adminiſtration has been a ſeries of misfortunes 
to his country; and in the very moment of additional calami- 

ties 
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ties he goes into the Cabinet and adviſes his Sovereign to be- 
Row on him a moſt lucrative vacant place, the Wardſhip of 
the Cinque Ports. And why? Becauſe i in another year the 
Crown might have nothing left to give, if his Lordfhip con- 
tine to n 

Mr. For, Nov. 27; 1778. 


The noble Lord (Lord North) has frequently amaſed him- 
ſelf and his auditors with information at ſecond hand, and 
confident predictions exactly reſembling the preſent. How - 
often has his Lordſhip held forth to this Houſe, with all the 
oratory for which he is ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed, in deſcribing 
the People of America as weak and divided, as hating their 
Governors, and only acting under the dominion of force and 
compulſion? How often has his Lordſhip painted their dif- 
treſſes in all that glow that is natural to a warm imagination? 
How often has he deſcribed them as covered with a bfanket, 
held together round their naked carcaſſes by a ſkewer only? 
What pictures of their famiſhed bodies and meagre counte- 
nances, and that woe and miſery which © beſpeak a variety of 
wretchedneſs; of their want of all kinds of proviſions, even of 


. . alt; of being totally deſtitute of all kinds of military and naval 


ſtores; of guns, powder, ball, or bayonets; of all apparel or 
furniture for ſhips deſtined for trade or war. Pleaſed, but 
aſtoniſhed, how often has this Houſe catched with joy the glad 
and important tidings? But lo! how often, on the other hand, 
have we been awakened out of thoſe deceitful and unwhole- 
ſome ſlumbers, into which, I prefume, the noble Lord unde- 
fignedly lulled us! What has been the conſequence? We 
found that the People, inſtead of being divided, were united; 
we found that thoſe naked rebels had clothes, victuals, powder, 
ball, ſhip furniture, &c. We found that they not only poſ- 
ſeſſed them, but poſſeſſed them in great quantities. The Lon- 
don Gazette, that repoſitory of truth, informed us, at leaſt, 
that the noble Lord was miſinformed ; for, beſides the returns 
| | of 
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of the killed and wounded, ſome little proof, it was generally 
cloſed with a return of ſtores of all kinds, proviſions, powder, 
ball, guns, mortars, &o. &c. 

' Right Honourable Thomas Townſhend, Dove, 16, 1778, 


I muſt, Sir, oppoſe the motion for e our SE to 
the late Speaker (Sir Fletcher Norton) for the ſpeech made by 
him to His Majeſty at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, in which 
he told His Majeſty, Sir, take care how you ſpend your 
ewn money, lay it out in ſuch or ſuch a manner.” For my part, 
I know not where to look for an example, unleſs I refer to city 
politics. In the records of London it is to be found, that a 
Lord Mayor (Mr. Beckford) taking advantage of his official 
capacity, which brought him into the preſence of his Sove- 
reign, had dared, with all the inſolent gravity of magiſtracy, to 
addreſs his Sovereign with an extempore ſpeech. The Houſe 
well know how that ſpeech was received in the city, and how 
the author of it has been thanked. A ſtatue has been put up 
in Guildhall to his memory, with his figure ſtanding in a bes- 
tion of oratory, and his ſpeech in his hand. 


This live · long ſpeech e' en Balaam's aſs might own, 
Fit for eternal record, cut in city ſtone. 


Ae n Nov. 18, 1780. 


I beg leave to apologize to the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Rigby) for not anſwering ſome things that have fallen 
from him, in the ſame ludicrous ſtrain in which he chuſes to 
yiew every thing, except what relates immediately to his own 
intereſt. In my opinion, Sir, there are ſome things too ſerious 
for ridicule, and the queſtion now before us, to return the 
thanks of the Houſe to Earl Cornwallis, if ever any queſtion 
did, merits a moſt ſerious and grave diſcuſſion. I cannot but 
acknowledge the honourable gentleman has a fund of drellery 
and 
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and humour, but I like his i#genuity, his humour, and his coun» 
ſeli, better than his Political arguments. a 

Mr. Sheridan, Nov. 27, 1780. 


I mean no reflection on the delegates, whom I eſteem and 
reſpect; they, I am convinced, will ſcorn the aſſiſtance, and 
diſdain to court popularity among this reprobate part of ſo- 
ciety. The Committees (their conſtituents) are inſtituted for 
more laudable purpoſes; they may be confidered as ſelf-ereQel 
political hand-poſts planted over the country to point out 
to the people the path they are to purſue, 


«« Along the cool ſequeſteted vale of life, 
To keep the noiſeleſs tenor of their way.“ 


In other reſpects too, they do great and eſſential ſervice to 
their country; they intercept the noxious ſtreams which flow 
from their body politic in a very ſenſible pesſpiration, and con- 
denſe the vapour which deſcend on the table of the Houſe, in a 
harmleſs ſhower of petitions, remonſtrances, and projects, for 
reformation. From ſuch political manufacturers we may ra- 
tionally expect a new and ſplendid edition of Magna Charta, 
ſtamped on pro patria paper, and worked up from the rags of 
the community. They ſelect the latent ſparks of virtue and 
patriotiſm from a part of the commonalty, where none is ex- 
pected to be found, as an electric machine extracts fire from a 
dunghill. | 

I entertain the higheſt opinion of the conduct, views, and 
principles of the delegates ; no man laments more than I their 
baniſhment from Guildhall; but I conſole myſelf by reflecting, 
that it is an honourable ſpecies of graeiſin, by which the 
Common Council of London proudly and ambitiouſly affect 
to imitate the conduct of the celebrated citizens of Athens: 
their character too. I hold in the higheſt veneration. 


Vor. II. *Þ Their 
* 
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T Their wiſe Divan, their beſt companions grace, ü 
Chiefs out of war, and members out of place; 
Who fondly mingle in their hope-611'd bowl, 
The feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul; 
Evin he, whoſe light'ning pierc'd rebellion's lines, 
For reformation, forms their great deſigns. 


To them we are indebted for many excellent projects to 
reſtore and renovate the Conſtitution ; annual Parliaments 
amongſt the reſt ; for as all power originates from the People, 
by ſhortening the exiſtence of Parliament, (for their political 
fins), they will be rendered more humble and dependent on 
their Creators, and become a ſhining, but tranſient, emana- 
tion from them; be directed by every popular blaſt, and turn 
like a ſmoke-jack by the breath of the People. 
Mr, Courtenay, May 8, 1781. 


Ihe noble Lord in the blue ribband (Lord North) has this 
day given the moſt explicit evidence of his activity and negli- 
gence, of his capacity and incapacity. He has ſhewn that, as 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he has been negligent, or incapable of his duty; and at the 
Tame time he has ſhewn by his ſpeech of this day, that he has 
both the induſtry and the talents to comprehend what his duty 
is. He has been negligent, or incapable in the execution. He 
is ative and able in the conception of his truſt. The whole of 
the copious detail which he has given is clear, methodical, and 
accurate! So perfectly clear, that a pin may be ſeen at the bot- 
tom of it! He has ſhewn manifeſt knowledge of the regula- 
| tions' that are neceſſary, which muſt have required induftry and 
exertion to acquire; and he has proved, at the ſame time, that 
knowing the irregularities of his office, he has failed to reform 
them. With reſpect to the Commiſſion of Accounts, it is 
throughout, in the very language of the noble Lord, perfectly 
inſignificant in one part, totally impracticable in another; the 
reform will not be adyantageows in a third; not worth the ex- 

| | perieng® 


tive of inconvenience in a ſixth. The nohle Lord has the 
word trifling in his mouth iveyery' ſentence.” * is, in the 
ee the Poet, | | 


A trillng fong you | hall hear, 
Begun with a trifle and ended; | 
All trifling people draw near, a 
, And I ha be nobly attended. 


Mr. Burke, W IQ, > 1781 


„ 


* 


1 34 


Whenever the vice of gaming is to be doppel, I truſt that 
moſt-pernicious ſpecies of it, the adyenturing in lotteries, will 
be the firſt object of attention: this, it is true, is patroniſed 
by the Legiflature, and yet nothing can be more detrimental 
to the morals of the People; for it not only promotes the ſpirit 
of gambling amongſt the lower orders of ſociety, but, by 
ſuſpending the induſtrious purſuits, tends: to introduce every 
kind of depravity. While the evil was permitted to reign in 
its late extent, it was in a fair way of curing itſelf; for every 
ſecond tradeſman being a lottery- office keeper, and very"few 
poſſeſſing any capital, the ſmalleſt loſs made them abſcond, and 
the public credulity- was thereby gradually diminiſhed: but 
now the practice has been regulated, by the wifdom of Parlia- 
ment, for the better ſecurity of adventurers, it will no doubt 
perpetually increaſe, with all its train of miſchievous" conſe- 
quences ; for Government has entered into a ſort of partner- 
ſhip with the office keepers; and as they are to derive a be- 4 
nefit from the ſueceſs of the deluſions, they will, no —_ 3 
do 1 _ in 1 power to extend their deſigns. | 


Mr. ure, me 5 17815 | 


„Aula ve | 

These is one n ene 1 not to beben then 
notice of, which is, that when failors, ſuſpected to be deſerters, 
= are brouglit before a juſt ict of peace, though the N turns 
* nud 1 2 out 


— 
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out to be groundleſs, they may, nevertheleſs, by authority of 
former ſtatutes, be impreſſed. I cannot therefore but compli- 
ment the Board of Admiralty on tlie ſenſe they ſeem to enter- 
tain of the honour of Britiſh ſailors; it may be illuſtrated by 
a very trite anecdote of Julius Ceſar; for, like his wife, the 
character of our, ſeamen muſt be az elear of ſuſpicion as juſt 


impeachment ; they muſt not only net be deſerters, but not 


ſuſpected to be for 
| Mr. Sheridan, May 17, 1781. 


Suppoſing any remonſtrance with the noble Lord (Lord 
North) againſt the Amerigan war, what will the noble Lord 
fay? © Why yau know that this war is a matter of neceſſity, 
and not of choice you fee the difficulties to which I am 
driven, and to which I have reduced my country; and you 
know. alſo, that in my own private character I am a lover of 
peace. For what reaſon then do I perſiſt in ſpite of convie- 
tion? For your benefit alone! För you I have- violated the 
moſt ſacred engagements! For you neglected the ſuggeſtions 
of conſtienes and reaſon! For you forfeited a thouſand times 
my honour and veracity in this buſineſs, and for you I muſt 
Rill: perſiſt! Without the American war I ſhall have ne 
places, no emoluments to beſtow, not a fingle loan to nega- 
tlate, ner ſhall I be able to retain the poor fityation of mine 
that I have ſo long held diſntereſtedły. You ſee te now in 
the. moſt elevated ſituation; with the diſpoſal of Places and 
penſions, and with the whole power of the nation in my 
hands; but make peace with Ameriea to-day, and to-morrow I 
ſhall de reduced to the level of private life, retaining nothing 
but what is merely perſonal of all my preſent advantages.” _ 

« If you do not vote with me (ſays the noble Lord) againſt 
a peace with America, how am I to give you any thing? It 
is true that my ſituation as Miniſter is a reſpeQadle and ele- 
vated. ſituation; but it is the American war that enables me to 


mann and to. put into your 'potkete eight er nive 
x 2 ö dean 
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Inndred thouſand pounds by a Ioan. Pat ah end to that, and 
you undo all. My power will be miſeribly leſſened, and your 
pay as miſerably reduced. As to myſelf, why I ath perfe&ly 
indifferent about that; I get a little; and it is my happineſs that 
a little, thank Heaven, contents me. I cannot therefore be 
ſuppoſed to care if a peace takes place with Amerita to-mor- 
row, as far as I am perſonally concerned; but for Jour own 
ſakes do not let ſuch a thing come to paſs. Nay, were | to go out 
of office, a ſituation I never coveted, always diſliked, and hear- 
tily wiſhed to be rid of, ſtill I hope the American war will be 
continued,” Such pathetic reaſoning cannot fail having its 
effect; and thus it is the noble Lord induces the members of 
this Houſe to ſacrifice the intereſt of their conſtituents, by 
ꝓtoving that their own intereſt is eſſentially connected with 
the American war. Was it poſſible, therefore, thit a peace 
could be obtained with America? Oh ſphre my beautiful 
ſyſtem! (the noble Lord would ery). What, ſhall I part 
with that! with that which has been the glory of the preſent 
reign, which has extended the dominiohs, raiſed the teputation, 
and repleniſhed the finances of my country. No, for God's 
fake, let this be adhered to, and do with all the reſt what you 
pleaſe ; deprive me if you pleaſe of this poor fituation: take 
all my power, all my honour and conſequence, but ſpate my 
beautiful 9 oh ſpare my ſyſtem“ 
1 Pex, May 39, 1781. 


The 3 ruinous ſyſtem of affairs is not defended by 
any one man of real independent property; there is rio man in 
this Houſe, unleſs he has a place, a contract, or ſome ſuch mo- 
tive to ſpeak, that attempts to defend them; therefore it is 
highly indecent for men to echo their own praiſe, and to be the 
only perſons that can juſtify their conduct; they are all ex- 
actiy in the fame tone, and play inte esch other's lande ex- 
tremely elever: if 4 motion cenſures the Ameffeati Secretary, 
1 a at War; if che Seeretaty at 

13 War 
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War is cenſured, the American Secretary thinks it his duty to 
defend him; and if the noble Lord (Lord North) in the blue 
ribband is accuſed, then both the others cry. out, * Would you 
remove a man who is at the head of affairs at this critical pe- 
riod?” I would anſwer yes; now is the time, for the voice of 
the People is againſt him, and without their having faith in him, 


all his ends muſt be fruſtrated, Miniſters always make uſe.of 


the excuſe, © That you blame our meaſures after the event 
has happened, becauſe they miſcarried.”, If Miniſters mean to 
exculpate themſelves, let them come forth, ſnew the Houſe 
what their plans were, how they had formed them, and what 
they intended; then it would be in the power of the Houſe to 
judge whether they deſerve blame or not; but certainly it is 
very natural to cenſure men from the event of their actions, 
for by what other criterion-can you judge them? When firſt 
1 heard the new American Secretary (Mr. Welbore Ellis) pro- 
claim his profeſſion of faith, I was inclined to think there was 
| ſome likelihood of his ſalvation; but as he ſtill perſiſts in his 
errors, all that hope of extreme unction is wiped away, and 
be is now as far from being ſaved as any of his colleagues. 
The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Ellis) has got out of a 
good warm bed, (the Treaſurerſhip, of*the Navy), and ven- 
tured, with his eyes ſcarce open, into a veſſel toſſed in a tem- 
peſt, and riding on the billows in a violent ſtorm, | I muſt 
think him exceedingly wiſe i in having done ſo, and that it 
might be ſaid to him, what the wife of Brutus ſaid to her huſ- 
band - 


Is it ndt for your health thus, my Lord, to commit 
IN l condition to the raw cold morning. 


5 Mr. Buy ke, March 8, $15 | | 


jp 8 toes * ſubject of the Coa- 
lition, as trite and unfit to be longer talked of, I am of, a dif- 
ferent opinion, and wiſh to ſee a_/tar/ing perched on the right 

f elbow 
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elbow of the Speaker's chair, who, whenever a pernicious mea- 
ſure like that under conſideration is brought forward, ſhould 
repeat inceſſantly to the Treaſury Bench, © diſgraceful, ſhame- 
leſs coalition.” I ſhould not have been hurt to the degree [I 
now feel myſelf, if the right honourable Secretary had deſerted 
alone, and had not ſeduced numbers of men, who ſtood high 
in public eſtimation, with whom I have formerly thought 
it a very high honour to aſſociate, but who now, however | 
elevated their ſtation, compared to my humble lot, I ſhall en- 
deayour to keep myſelf free from, for the infection has ſpread 
far and wide, and has taken effect upon many gentlemen, 
We! conttitetional principles I thought free from danger. 
Mr. Martin, Dee. I, 1783. 


It is impoſſible to be too greatly alarmed at the vaſt eftet 
the influence of his Eaſt-India Bill will have on the right ho- 
| nourable Secretary, (Mr. Fox), to whom I at preſent am ready 
to ſubſcribe as a man of unmoved integrity: but 1 cannot 
help citing here the - lowing lines from n Julius 
Ceſar; 


He would be crown'd w—— 
How that might change his nature, there's the queſtion. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking ; crown him—that-— 
And then 1. grant we put a ting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
\ Th? abuſe of greatneſs is, when it disjoins 
Remorſe from Power: and, to ſpeak truth of Cefar; 

] have not known when his aſſections ſway ed 
More than his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof, 
That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back! | 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees ; 
T 4 | By 
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By which he did aſcend: ſo Cor may : 


Mr. Arden, Dec. 1, 1783. 
/ 

We hone this 425 been honoured with che counſels of a 
complete gradation of lawyers. We have received the opi- 
nion of a Fudge, (Kenyon); of an Attorney General in petto, 
(Bearcroft); of an ex-Attorney General, (Lee); and of a 
practiſing barriſter, (Taylor). I agree with the learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bearcroft) in his admiration of the abilities of my 
honourable friend (Mr. Fox). What he has ſaid of his quick- 
neſs and of his profoundneſs, of his boldneſs and his candour, 
is literally juſt and true, which the mental accompliſhment _ 
of my honourable friend is, on every occaſion, calculated to 
extort even from his adverſaries. The learned gentleman has, 
however, in this inſidious eulogium, connected ſuch qualities 
of mind with thoſe he has praiſed and venerated, as to con- 
vert his encomium into reproach, and his tributes of praiſe 
into cenſure and invective. The boldneſs he has deſcribed is 
only craft, and his candour hypocriſy, Upon what grounds 
does the learned gentleman connect thoſe aſſemblages of great 
qualities and of cardinal defects? Upon what principles either 
of juſtice or of equity does he exult with one hand, whilſt he 
inſidiouſly reprobates and deſtroys with the other? If the 
wolf- is to be feared, the learned gentleman may reſt aſſured, 
it will be the wolf in ſheep's cloathing, the maſked pretender 
to patriotiſm. It is not from the fang of the lion, but from 
the tooth of the ſerpent, that reptile that infidiouſly ſteals 
upon the vitals of the Conftitution, and gnaws it to the 
heart ere the miſchief is ſuſpected, that deſtruction is to be 
feared. With regard to the acquiſition of a learned gentle- 
man, (Mr. Taylor), who has declared that he means to vote 
with us this day, I am ſorry to acknowledge, that, from the 
declaration the learned gentleman has made. at 0 beginning 

. of 
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of his ſpeech, I fee no great reaſon to boaſt of ſuch an auxiliary. 
The learned gentleman, who has with peculiar modeſty tiled 
himſelf a chicken lawyer, has declared, that thinking us in the 
right with reſpe& to the ſubject of this day's diſcuſſion, he 
ſhall vote with us; but he has at the ſame time thought it ne- 
ceſſary to aflert, that he has never before voted differently 
from the Miniſter and his friends, and perhaps he never ſhall . 
again, vote with thoſe whom he means to ſupport this day. 
It is rather ſingular to vote with us profeſſedly, becauſe he finds 
us to be in the right, and in the very moment that he aſſigus ſo 
good a reaſon for changing his, ſide, to declate, that in all pro- 
bability he never ſhall vote with us again. I am ſorry to find 
the chicken is a bird of ill omen, and that its augury is ſo un- 
propitious to our future intereſts. Perhaps it would have been 
as well under theſe circumſtances, that the chicken had not 
left the barn door of the Treaſury, but continued fide by fids 
with the old cock (Mr. K——n) to pick thoſe crumbs of c- 
fort which would, doubtleſs, be dealt out in time, with a libe- 
my proportioned to the fidelity of the feathered tribe. 
Mr. Sheridan, Rod. 9, 1785. 


Thhe right honourable gentleman (Mr. Fox) allows no dy- 
portunity to ſlip, in which he can be at all of ſervice to his fa- 
vourite object of purſuit. I think, however, that for ſome 
time paſt he has been engaged in purſuits which were unwor- 
thy of the ambition and dignity of ſo noble a mind as he 
poſſeſſes. He has taken a kind of whim and craze reſpecting 
this ſaid Weſtminſter Election, and whenever any cauſe, oc- 
curs in which it is in any reſpect concerned, there he is ſure 
to be. He is ſometimes to be ſeen on a ſcaffold in a Court of 
Requeſt, and ſometimes on a coach-box-in Palace Yard. I my- 


ſelf was lately engaged in a cauſe, in which there was, ſome 
how or other, reference to the Weſtminſter Election, and, to 
my great aſtoniſhment, I there found the right honourable 


gentleman, 
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gentleman. I happened to ſay, during the courſe of my plead- 
ings, that I wiſhed to put all thoughts of the Weſtminſter 
Scrutiny out of the queſtion, as it would overwhelm all ideas 
of law and juſtice. The trial was on Saturday laſt, and I 
went that morning, Monday, to the coffee houſe in full ex- 
pectation of ſeeing my name and ſpeech in the newſpapers, 
but, to my mortification, I found neither. The right honou- 
rable gentleman, however, was not diſpoſed to treat me with 
ſo much gentleneſs : he had taken a note of my expreſſion with 
a pencil when uttered, and has this day brought it up in the 
debate. To all his other great characters, by ſo Sa he has 
- | thereby added that of a word-catcber ! - 

. | Mr. eh Feb. q, 1785. 


— 


* I fit PETS I cannot but "Om notice of ih honou- 


frable gentleman's (Mr. Powys) addreſs to me about the word 


trumpery. I do aſſure the honourable gentleman I did not ap- 
ply that phraſe to him. I talked of Generals, and Serjeants, 
and Corporals, and I know not what; but I am aſtoniſhed the 
honourable gentleman ſhould have taken the phraſe to himſelf, 
or have thought that I could have regarded him in any ſubor- 
dinate rank, or as any thing leſs than a General! I admit him 
to be ſuch! I have ſeen him head armies of obſervation, and 
even as an Admiral of a fleet ſailing under a neutral flag. In 
all the different manguvres of political tacticks, I know him to 
be perfectly ſkilful, And what ſtill more aſtoniſhes me is, that 
the honourable gentleman ſhould think I meant him, when I 
. was talking of perfect conſy Nency at the moment that I let- drop 


the aul expreſſion, 
| Ihr 2 Feb. 235 178 5+ 
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Tn E honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt but one talked 
of propheſies, and aſked, what thoſe prophets had propheſied. 
Had they, faid he, propheſied this? or had they propheſied 
that? What prophets or propheſies he means I do not know; 
but I may ſay, that without any great ſpirit of propheſy, the 
moment you ſeparated the courts of Vienna and Spain, every 
thing that has fince happened might have been eaſily foretold. 
The gentleman likewiſe talked of pamphlets, I have likewiſe 
lately ſeen a pamphlet, juſt publiſhed ; and whether from the 
ſtile it is wrote in, or the perplexity in the way of thinking, 
which is diſcovered in every part of it, I think I can be almoſt 
certain as to the author of it. The whole of this fine perform- 
ance reſults in this, that the nation is in a very bad ſituation; 
ſomething muſt be done; but what is to be done, the author 
does not know : if we do one thing, we are ſtill in the ſame 
ſituation we were before, perhaps worſe ; if we do another 
| thing, our caſe will fill be the ſame; In ſhort, he at laſt” 
leaves us in the ſame wretched ſituation he found us; upon 
which, I muſt ſuppoſe this caſe : ſuppoſe a phyſician to have 
a patient for ſome time under his hands; the patient lingers 
and decays, and at laſt finds -himfelf in ſo low and weak a 
condition, that he begins to deſpair; the phyſician is ſent for; 
the patient complains, and aſks what is to be done'; the doctor 
anſwers gravely — Sir, you are, indeed, in a'very bad ſtate; 


there are but two or three different ways of treating your diſs » 
temper, and I am afraid that neither of them will do; a vomit 
may throw you into convulſions, and kill you at -once; @ 
purging may gibe you a diarrhoea, which would certainly carry 
you off in a ſhort time; and to bleed you, Sir have already 
bled 
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bled you ſo much, and ſo often, that you can bear it no lon- 
ger. In ſuch a ſituation, would not the patient probably ex- 
claim againſt his doctor, and ſay, Sir, you have always pre- 
tended to be a regular phyſician, but I have found you an ar- 
rarft quack; I had an excellent conſtitution when I firſt came 
into your hands, but you have quite deſtroyed it ; and now I 
find I have no other choice for ſaving my life, but by calling 
for the help of ſome regular phyſician. | 

: Mr. N. Pultency, Fan. 2 35 17 34 


The reaſoning of the honourable Wee who ſpoke laſt 
(Mr. Pelham) is not unlike that of a phyſician who was called 
eo viſit an acquaintance of mine. Two or three other mem- 
bers of the facalty were called at the ſame time, and all of 
them, except this phyſician, agreed in their conſultations, 
that the nature of the patient's diſeaſe required lenitives. The 


| . reaſon which the ſingular doctor gave for differing from his 


brethren was, that corroſives were only to be cured by cor- 
roſives,” Sir, we have long had cortoſives applied, to correct 
the ſharp humours of a people whoſe conſtitution has been vi- 
tiated by a courſe of ſevere exaCtions and taxes, without any 
apparent advantage to the kingdom; and it was reaſonable to 
expect, Sir, that by this time ſome lenitives ſhould have been 
applied: but this, Sir, it ſeems, is not agreeable to the maxims 
of the honourable gentleman, who laſt ſeſſion entertained us 
with the ever-memorable ſpeech which concluded by telling 
us from a Roman poet, Immedicabile vulnus enfe recidendum. 1 
am afraid that this, Sir, may, indeed, be the only remedy that 


2 ean be applied, if we ſhould proceed in exaſperating the people, 


dy not only continuing but increaſing the Do grievance 
IP have. 

Walter Plumer;- fa Feb. 3, 17 38. 

L hall not * Yr, — judge 1 con; 


* for ſeveral years ** I ſhall not pretend to ſay poſt- 
_ tively, 
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Geng what we have done, or what we might have done; but, 
m my opinion, we have had ſeveral opportunitles fot inducing, 
if not compelling the Spaniards, and likewiſe ſome other of 
our neighbours, to give us full ſatisfaction for injuries paſt, 
which would have been the beſt ſecurity againſt any ſuch for 
the future; nay, I am of opinion we might have prevented 
moſt of the indignities put upon us, without involving the 
nation in a war. If my information be right, our neighbours, 
the Dutch, have fallen upon a way of preventing ſuch indig- 


nities, without involving *hemſelves in a war. I ſhall not a 


firm it for a truth, but we have been told, that they have 
lately taken a method with the Spaniſh guarda caſtas, which 
will make them a little more cautious, at leaſt, with reſpect to 
them, in time to come: they have fitted out ſhips proper for 
the purpoſe; and when they have found guarda coſtas not pro- 
perly commiſſioned, or ſuch as had ſeized or plundered any of 
their ſhips, contrary to the law of nations, and to the inſtruc- 
tions they had from thoſe who gave them their commiſſions, 
they have treated them as pirates, and have hung them up at 
the yard's arm as foon as taken. This is what has been com- 
monly reported; and it calls to my mind a ſtory I have heart 
of a gentleman who received a box on the ear from a famous 
bully at a coffee houſe. The gentleman, it ſeems, had not fo 
much courage as. à gentleman ought to have, and therefore 
took it patiently; he thought only of obtaining ſatisfaQtion in 
2a peaceable manner; but ſoon after he heard, that the fame 
dully, for ſuch another piece of behaviour, had been caned and = 
kicked out of the coffee houſe by another gentleman, Gods 
fo! ſays the poltroon, if J had known that fellow would have 
deen treated in ſuch a manner, I mould not have taken che 
ons he gave tne-fo patiently. 


Sir John Barnard, Feb. 3, 193 


For my part, Sir, I am ſurptiſed that ſuch an open and 
avowed inſult upon the flag of the Crown of Great Britain 
| | was 
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was not purſued with immediate vengeance; and I am ſur- 
priſed we had the patience to ſend to the Court of Spain to 
demand ſatisfgction and reparation; and yet, Sir, I don't find 
that we have hitherto received any ſatisfaction for the affront, 
nor any reparation for the damages done; nay, the Spaniſh 
Court ſeems to mind it ſo little, that they have not ſo much 
as once mentioned it in their laſt memorial. This affair, I 
muſt ſay, Sir, puts me in mind of the ſtory of a gentleman, 
who, upon receiving a box on the ear, aſked him that gave it, 
if he was in jeſt or in earneſt; and upon the other's anſwering, 
be was in great earneſt, the honeſt gentleman replied only, I 
am glad you are, Sir, for I do not like ſuch a jeſt. Whether 
we had our joke upon this occaſion, I do not know; but I hope 
the nation will not content _ with returning a * for ſuch 


a ſerious blow. | 
75 Piu March 30, 17 3b. 


I muſt think, that thoſe W hah ae Rp 
people's loyalty by a numerous mercenary army, are exactly 
in the caſe of a jealous Huſband, who, to ſecure his wife's 
chaſtity, locks her up. She will certainly, ſdme time or 
other, get an opportunity; and the firſt ſhe gets, ſhe will 
certainly make the proper uſe 6f; ſuch a uſeas ſuch a huſband 
deſerves. Sir, the Engli/h padlock is certainly the beſt. Clap 
the padlock upon the minds of the people; this can no ways 
be done but by- truſting to 5 themſelves the defence of __ 


king and map AH tt. ot; 
22 n A 25, 174% 
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The bear of: an nvaloa;? or. an . in 1 of. his 
Pickles is ſuch a threadbare argument, that I am ſurpriſed 
to hear it again ſeriouſly made uſe of in this Houſe, What the 
honourable gentleman ſaid of the redreſs of grievances, may 
much more juſtly be applied to. the fear of the Pretender ; 
_ this argument. is never made uſe of lately, but you may. 

ſee 
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ſee a general ſmile ſpread itſelf over the whole Houſe: nay, 
in the countenance of every gentleman who makes uſe. of it, 
you may ſee ſuch a contraſt, as is generally obſerved in the 
cCountenance of a young widow upon the loſs of an old huſband j— 
. the affects a ſorrow, but, in ſpite of all ſhe can do, her inward 
701 breaks boxths in the diſpoſition of ſame of her features. 
Mr. Ts: April 25, 1742. 


The Oppoſition, they raiſe a hue od cry about ſomething, 
but they know not what, in order to make the world ſtare and 
gape, and look amazed and confounded. '. Their conduct puts 
me in mind of an old Greek ſtory, which I read when I was a 

boy at ſchool. - It is a well-known ſtory ; you have all read it. 
It is the ſtory of Ulyſſes. This good old Grecian, wiſe as he 
was, happened to be ſhipwrecked on an iſland inhabited by a 
race of giants. It was his misfortune to take ſhelter in the 
cave of Polyphemus, the moſt formidable of the whole tribe. 
This Polyphemus uſed, after the manner of the giants, I ſup- 
poſe, to ſtay his ſtomach with ſome of, theſe wretched Greeks, 
whom he had caught on his premiſes. Out of revenge, as 
well as for his own ſecurity, Ulyſſes watches his opportunity, 
and with a firebrand put out the eye of the Cyclops as.he lay 
aſleep, in the fame manner, as our giants alledge, that Lord 
Mansfield has put out the eye of the law. The pain, as you 
# may eaſily perceive, waked the giant, It did; and after gro- 
ping his way out of the cave in the dark, for neither he, nor 
any of his nation, had more than-one eye, which, by the bye, 
was in the middle of their forehead, he raiſed a terrible outcry, 
you may be ſure, I queſtion much, whether it was not more 
frightful than the Indian war-whoop, or the Iriſh howl, — 
Well, be that as it will, his dolorous lamentations brought to- 
gether a large poſſe of his one-eyed brethren, and they found 
him, I dare ſay, in as bad a pickle as our patriotic Cyclopſes 
have found the conſtitution :. but ſtill it remained for Poly- 
phemus, who had raiſed all this noiſe and hubbub, to reſolve 


— 
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the grand queſtion, Who did it ? The Greeks having ſtole away 
in the buſtle, he could produce nobody; and all the anſwer 


that his brothers could get was, that nobody did it. Thus ate 
we alarmed with terrible encroachments on our liberty and 


property; but when we demand the authors, they are not to 


be found. There are ſad doings, but nobody did them. | 
Lord Clare, Dec. 6, 1770. 
* 


The paſſion of gain is as ſtrong as the paſſion of love. I 


Vill ſuppoſe that two intimate friends have lived long toge- 


ther ; that one of them has married a beautiful woman; that 
the friend ſtill continues to live in the houſe; and that this 


beautiful woman, forgetting her duty to her huſband, attempts 
to ſeduce the friend; who, though in the-vigour of his youth, 
may, from a high principle of honour, at firſt reſiſt the temp- 


tation, and even rebuke the lady: but if he fill continues to 
live under the ſame roof, and ſhe Rill continues to th 
her allurements, he muſt be ſeduced at laſt, or fly. Now the 
Banyan of Bengal is the fair lady to the Company's ſervant, 
He lays his bag of ſilver before him to-day ; his gold to- mor- 


Tow; jewels the next day; and if theſe fail, he then tempts 


him in the way of his profeſſion, which is trade. He aſſures 
him that goods may be had cheap, and fold to great advantage 
up the country. In this manner is the attack carried on; and 
the Company's ſervant has no reſource, for he cannot 7. Ia 
ſhort, fleſh and blood cannot bear it. 

Lord Clive, March 30, 1772. 


The learned Counſel has ſo ably gone through the Com- 
pany's right of appointing Superviſors, and fo ably ſtated to 
the Houſe, the urgent neceflity of ſuch an appointment, that 
TI will not follow them through one inch of ground they have 
gone over; perſuaded as I am, that they have left conviction 
on the mind of every gentleman who retains the leaſt particle 


of * * and the leaſt regard to national 
5 faith. 
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faith, Sir, you have heard at your bar what your Committees 
have done. One has been ſo flow in their motions, that the 
Company have given up long fince all hopes of redreſs from 
them; and the other has gone on altogether as rapid, that they 
do not know where to ſtop. Like the fly of a jack, the latter 
has gone hey go mad! the other, like the ponderous lead at 
the other end; and in that manner, Sir, have roaſted the India 


Company. Shame upon ſuch proceedings ! 
Mr. Burke, Dec. 18, 1772. 


The conduct of the Miniſter, in withholding every proper 
information from the Houſe, puts me in mind of a King, who 
perceiving one end of a Lutheran church exceedingly ruinous, 
and all the reſt of it very good and elegant, propoſed to rebuild 
that -part for them, which he did in a very magnificent man- 
ner; but when they came to aſſemble there, they found that 
he had taken away all their light: upon which they waited on 
His Majeſty, thanking him for his favours, and alſo acquaint- 
ing him with their misfortune, in not being able to ſee at 
church. Upon which His Majefty replied, it was perfectly 
right ſo, for that it was written in the Scriptures, © Bleſſed are 
they that believe, and do not ſee,” | 

3 N Col. Barrẽ, Nov. 1, 1775. 


But allow that the profeſſions of the Americans were gene- 
ral; that their inclinations were thoſe of duty and reſpect to- 
wards this eountry; that they entered into the preſent rebel- 
lion through the intrigues and arts of a few factious and ambi- 
tious men, or thoſe who ultimately directed them; that the 
ſtamp act was wrong; that the declaratory law might aſſert 
the ſupremacy over that country, but it ought never to be ex- 
erciſed, nor amount to more than ſuch a power as his preſent 
Majeſty claims over the kingdom of France, a mere nominal 
dominion'; that no troops ſhould be ſent into that country, 
even to defend them, without their own permiſſion ; that the 

Vor. II. | U A 
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Admiralty Courts ſhould never be made to extend thers, 
though by the trial of jury, the parties themſelves would be 

Judges; that offenders againſt the laws and authority of this 
country ſhould be tried for offences by perſons who themſelves 
were ready to declare that they did not think the charges cri- 
minal; that no reſtraints ſhould be laid upon their commerce, 
though that great bulwark of the riches and commerce of this 
country, the Navigation Act, depended on ſuch reſtraints; 
that every meaſure hitherto taken to compel ſubmiſſion to the 
Parliamentary authority of this country was cruel and unjuſt ; 
that every Miniſtry in this country were tyrannic and oppreſ- 
five, and that the laſt is worſt of all. Yet admitting all this 
to be true, my Lords, what are we to do? Are we to reſt in- 
active, with our arms acroſs, till they ſhall think proper to 
begin the attack, and gain ſtrength to do it with effect? We 
are now in ſuch a fituation, that we muſt either fight or be 
purſued. What a Swediſh General ſaid to his men, in the 
reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, juſt at the eve of a battle, is ex- 
tremely applicable to us at preſent. Pointing to the enemy, 
who were marching down to engage them, ſays he, „ My 
lads, you ſee thoſe men n yonder, if you do not kill them, they 


will kill you.“ 
Lord Mansfield, Dec. 20, 1775. 


This is the firſt time J have ever heard it aſſerted in the 
ſame debate, that neither peace nor war is a proper time for 
reformation. Some gentlemen have faid, war was not the 
proper time for innovation or reformation ; and other gentle- 
men have made a ſimilar objection to a ſeaſon of a peace, I 
muſt beg leave to retort a fimile in ſupport of my ſentiments, 
on this ſpecies of miniſterial logic. A perſon who had a fire 
engine to diſpoſe of, offered it to his neighbour for ſale, in 
order, as he ſaid, to preſerye his houſe from fire. The neigh- 
bour replied, < No, I do not want it; my houſe is not on 
fire. Anon his houſe is on fire; he applies to the owner af 
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the engine, and tells him how much he is in want of it, but is 


anſwered, © that it has been long ſince diſpoſed of.” 
Sir George Savile; Marth 11, 1777. 


We are are again brought back to that favourite paſſage of 


"the Rubicon, and the jacta eſt alea; of a truth, there is ſome 


juſtice in the compariſon, between our Miniſters croſſing the 
Atlantic, and Ceſar croſſing the Rubicon from Gaul: for 
though theſe Miniſters, conſidered as ſtateſmen, or as com- 
manders, are no more like Cefar than I am like Hercules, yet did 
he, like them, take up\the battle againſt the conſtitution of 
his country ; and having raſhly made the firſt decifive ſtep, he 


ſaw no poſſibility of receding, without the loſs of his credit 


and his offices, perhaps the forfeiture of his life ; for his of- 
fences had been ſcarce leſs criminal than thoſe of Cataline; 
What Cicero remarked of the march of Ceſar towards the ca- 
pital- of Italy, may alſo be well applied to our Miniſters : 
«© He came well provided with every thing,” ſays that cele- 
brated orator, & excepting a good cauſe,” 

Hon. Temple Lutirell, Nev. 18, 1777. 


I can only compare the conduct and cataſtrophe of General 
Burgoyne, at the head of the northern army, with that of 
Charles, the bold Duke of Burgundy, when he iſſued the moſt 
ſevere proclamations againſt the brave Switzers, in the Can- 
ton of Berne. Looking upon them as already conquered, he 
carried with him chains to lead them captive at the feet of his 
cavalry, and he gave them notice, that he would cauſe to be 
erected the moſt ſtately. monuments to his martial fame, in 
the very heart of their country. Sir, he fulfilled his promiſe; 


a monument they erected for him in the form of a charnel- 


houſe, filled with the ſculls and ſkeletons of the invading 
army, which was totally overthrown by the intrepidity of the 
Swiſs peaſants near the town of Morat, and the victors fur- 
niſhed his monument with this emphatic inſcription : © Cares 
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lus Burgundiæ dux inclitus hoc ſui monumentum reliquit,” &c. 
It is, Sir, however, in vain to hold up ſuch bloody ſcenes, in 
terrorem, before the hardened authors and conductors of this 
unnatural quarrel. . You might as well, Sir, put an hungry 
leech on the richeſt vein of your body, and counſel with it 
not to draw blood, as to talk with theſe contractors, pay- 
maſters, treaſurers, commiſfaries, and a long liſt of et ceteras, 
who traffic thus lucratively with the calamities of their 
country, to relinquiſh their hold, and confeſs their ambition 
and their rapacity ſatisfied. The minority, therefore, of 
which I certainly ſhall be one, have only to lament, that a 
Sovereign ſo moral and pious as ours now on the throne, ſo 
humane and fo generous, ſo capable of governing a free peo- 
ple with honour, proſperity, and renown, ſhould already have 
facrificed one half of his dominions, and deſperately hazard the 
loſs of the other half, to cheriſh and aggrandize a more im- 
moral and profligate, a more- tyrannical and fanguinary, and, 
in ſhort, a more weak ſet of Miniſters, tnan ever tried the 
patience of the Engliſh nation under the worſt of the Stuart 
Kings. 

Hon. Temple Luttrell, Nov. 18, 1777. 


I cannot help obſerving, Sir, that I have never heard the 
noble Lord (Lord North) behave with ſo much candour, ge- 
neroſity, and ſpirit, as to-day; he has agreed to every tittle 
of what has been requeſted of him; he has publiſhed a bond, 
wherein he has granted all; but in the end has · inſerted a little 
defeaſance, with a power of revocation, by which he has pre- 
ſerved himſelf from every grant he made. His conduct, Sir, 
exactly reminds us of a certain Governor, who, when he ar- 
rived at his place of appointment, ſat down to a table covered 
with profuſion, and abounding with every dainty and delicacy 
that art, nature, and a provident ſteward: could furniſh : but 
a pigmy phyſician, who watched over the health of the Go- 
Te, excepted: to one diſh, n it was diſagreeable; to 

another, 
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another, becauſe it was hard of digeſtion; to a third, becauſe 
it was unhealthy ; and in this progreſſive mode, robbed the 
Governor of every diſh on table, and left him without a 
dinner. | 4 
. Mr. Burke, Nov. 28, 1777. 


Convinced, perhaps, of the inefficacy of violent remedies, 
we may learn, though late, to preſcribe lenitives. For two 
years that a certain noble Lord has preſided over American 
affairs, the moſt violent, ſcalping, tomahawk meaſures have 
been purſed : bleeding has been his only preſcription. If a 
people deprived of their ancient rights are grown tumultuous 
— bleed them ! If they are attacked with a ſpirit of inſurrec- 


tioh—bleed them ! If their fever could rife into -rebellion—bleed . 


them / cries this ſtate phyſician: more blood! more blood! 
ſtill more blood! — When Doctor Sangrado had perſevered in 
a ſimilar practice of bleeding his patients, killing by the very 
means which he uſed for a cure, his man took the liberty to 
remonſtrate upon the neceſſity of relaxing in a practice to 
which thouſands of their patients had fallen ſacrifices, and 
which was beginning to bring their names into diſrepute. The 
Doctor anſwered, I believe we have, indeed, carried the 
matter a little too far; but you muſt know, I have written a 
book upon the efficacy of this practice, therefore, though 
every patient we have ſhould die by it, we muſt continue the 
bleeding for the credit of my book.” 


Ar. Fox, Dec. 2, 1777. 


A right honourable gentleman has propoſed; that a Com- 
mittee ſhould be appointed to regulate and adjuſt the public 
accounts. The noble Lord in the blue ribband, alarmed at the 
propoſition, and ſhrinking from the appeal, and a tribunal fo 
impartially and ſo honourably conſtituted, ſtepped in between 
the gentleman and the public in a manner ſeldom practiſed in 
this Houſe, produced a bill, appointing à certain number of 
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his own friends to try the imputed crimes or miſmanagement 
of himſelf and his colleagues in office, annexing a very bene- 
ficial ſalary to each of theſe gentlemen. By this management 
the public is put into the ſituation of a traveller at a Dutch 
inn. When he complains to the landlord of the extravagance” 
of his bill, he takes it away, and makes a conſiderable addi- 
tion to each article, which the unwary ftranger is obliged to 
pay. Thus when the people require a reduction of places and 
penſions, the noble Lord anſwers them with the appointment 
of half a dozen new Commiſſioners, with the my of one 
thouſand pounds per annum. 


Sir Philip Jennings Clethe, Nov. 10, I 1h 


| Every ot one, as well as myſelf, muſt recollect what paſſed on 
he firſt day of the ſeſſion, when the ſcene was the moſt ſtri- 
king that, perhaps, ever was exhibited within theſe walls, and 
when the principal actor in that ſcene, the late Speaker, (Sir 
Fletcher Norton) gave an example of heroic fortitude equal 
to any ever diſplayed by a Roman matron. It requires the 
pencil of a Weſt, or a Copley, to do it full juſtice. Being 
but a bad painter, J muſt have recourſe to poetry, and recall 
the idea of that ſcene to the Houſe, by ſtating, that it ſtrikes 
me as a ſtrong reſemblance of the ſcene which paſſed between 
Paulo Purganti and his wife. The late Speaker, on the firſt 
day, ſat and heard the noble Lord who moved the queſtion of 
that day, and the ri ight honourable ſeconder, (Mr. Fox) anx- 
ious for his health, expreſſive of their care for his conſtitu- 
tion, and thence defirous of removing the burden of buſineſs - 
off his ſhoulders. The Houſe heard the right honourable 
gentleman, the late Speaker, confeſs, that his conſtitution 
Was impaired, that his faculties were injured, that he was 
much the worſe for having ſat ſo long in the chair; and yet 
now, when the right honourable gentleman's friends have ex- 
preſſed a deſire of that gentleman's return to the chair, the 
tight honourable gentleman ſtands up, and, like a Roman ma- 


tron, 
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tron, deſpiſing the thorns with which the ſeat is filled, de- 
ſpiſing all fears of reſtleſs days, ſleepleſs nights, and dull de- 
bates, declares himſelf again willing to undergo the puniſh- 
ment of fitting here. Thus the doctor in the tale, like the 
noble Lord, - is laborious in recommending patience to his wife, 
in giving her receipts for her health; but ſhe, with Roman 
firmneſs, in ſpite of all his advice, ſtill urged her wiſhes and 
her refolutions, till at length the doCtor cried— 


P11 do it—but I'll give you warning — | 
You'll die before to-morrow morning.— 


And then, like the right honourable gentleman on the firſt 
day of the ſeſſion, Paulo Purganti's wife, in defiance of the 
threatened danger, replied— 


Let wanton wives by death be ſcar'd ; 
But, to my comfort, I'm prepar'd. 


Ar. Courtenay, Nov. 16, 1780. 


Sir Hugh Palliſer's filence immediately after the ſentence of 
| the Court Martial was known, his reſignation of his lieute- 
nant-generalſhip of matines, his retirement from Parliament 
at that time, and his high tone now, all remind me of a ſcene 
between two characters at a play, which I have often laughed 
at, and doubt not every gentleman preſent has done the ſame. 
In the play, the Old Batchelor, that I allude to, a bluſtering 
being, Noll Bluff, was kicked and diſgraced at one period of 
the plot, which he ſuffered with the utmoſt patience, and. 
without attempting to defend himſelf, or to retaliate on his 
aſſailant ; but in a ſubſequent ſcene, in which a dialogue en- 
ſues between the Bully and Sir Joſeph, (Sir Joſeph Wittol) 
the former grows angry, and ſays, © Death and hell! to. be 
affronted thus! I'll die before Il ſuffer it.” Sir Joſeph endea- 
vours to perſuade him not to reyiye what had-diſgraced him, 
and what was then paſt remedy ; and aſks him, whether be 
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| was not: abuſed, culfed, and kicked?” To which the Bully 
ſwears, « By the immortal thunder of great guns, tis falſe !? 
and draws his ſword. Sir Joſeph begs him not to be in a paſ- 
fon, and ſays, © Put up, put up.” The Bully replies, Þy 
Heayen ! 'tis not to be put up!” Sir Joſeph ſays in anſwer, 
« What!“ The Bully replies, The affront.” Sir Joſeph 
then adds, That's put up already; thy ſword, I mean, put 
up; put up your ſword.” This ſcene, I muſt confeſs, ſtrikes 
me as a ſtrong reſemblance of the V ice-admiral's conduct. I 
adviſe him, therefore to put up his anger, and think himſelf 
well of to reſt as he is, 


Hon. ohn Townſhend, Dec. 4, 1780, 


A lively French writer has ſaid, that the moſt melancholy 
quarter of an hour in the whole twenty-four, is that in which 
the reckoning is to be paid. This is the time in which the 
Public are called on to diſcharge the tremendous reckoning in- 
curred by the American war; and in order to it, gentlemen 
are deſired to impoſe burdens of the moſt heavy and galling 
nature on their conſtituents, It is now a moment when men 
naturally examine the items of the bill, and are led to aſk 
_ theinſelves, whether in ordering the diſhes which haye com- 
poſed their entertainment, they have not thoughtleſſly given 
way to their capricious appetites, rather than conſulted their 
ſober reaſon, and ordered ſuch matters only as their bodily 
health required. I will venture to ſay, that now men have 
riſen from the feaſt, extravagant beyond all example as it has 
been, it has not proved ſalutary or ſatisfactory to any one 
that has partook of it. The time of remedy has unfortunate- 
ly been ſuffered to eſcape unuſed : but you, Sir, I truſt, will 
do me the juſtice to ſay, that I objected to the bill of fare ori- 
ginally, and that I ſtated my reaſons for diſapproving of the 
moſt expenſive diſhes. That very coſtly one, an army large 
beyond all example, has been a particular object of my dif- 
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like. A large army was always diſagreeable to an Engliſh- 
man. A large army for no uſe is ſtill more diſguſtful. What 
proof have we that the army exiſted which we voted, but that 
moſt diſagreeable of all proofs, the being called upon to pay 
them? What has that army done for the immenſe ſums that 
they have coſt the public? What are they now doing? A 
ſhort paragraph would comprehend the hiſtory of all their 
moſt memorable tranſactions. In 1778, the army evacuted 
Philadelphia; in 1779, they evacuated Rhode Ifland ; in 
1780, the army was — no man knew where, and doing — no 
man knew what. So tit the idea of Mr. Bayes, which has 
hitherto been conſidered as a ludicrous one, is attempted to be 
ſeriouſly realized, viz. to keep a large army incog, 

Sir Charles Bunbury, April 12, 1780. 


I am ſorry that opulence is to be acquired by getting into 
Parliament. But ſo it is, that Members are like the tenuit 
vulpercula, or the weaze}, which being ſlender, creeps into 
the cupboard ; but eats ſo much there, that it cannot get out. 
So it is with Members of Parliament; they get in fleek and 
flender, and afterwards," being gorged with places, penſions, 
and douceurs, get ſuch enormous bellies, that they are ſcarcely 
able to get out again. To adopt another compariſon : Mem- 
bers come here as into a hencoop, where they feed heartily at 
the expence of freedom. I wiſh the Houſe of Commons were 
a kind of ergaſtulum, to work off theſe fat, large bellies, that 
are contracted by the douceurs acquired herein. I wiſh, Sir, 
that Members might ſpend, inſtead of acquiring fortunes in 
the public ſervice, and growing fat, (ſtroking his own belly, 
and looking at Lord North) “with fair round belly, and good 
eren lined.” 288 2 

: Mr. Burke, March 8, 1787, 


O liberty ! 
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O liberty! O virtue! O my country! has been the inceſ- 
fant, pathetic, but fallacious cry, of former Oppoſitions ; the 
| preſent, I am ſure, act on purer motives; they weep over their 
_ bleeding country; yet “ the patriot eye, in a fine phrenzy 
rolling,” deign to caſt a wiſhful ſquint on riches and honours 
enjoyed by the Miniſter and his venal ſupporters. If I were 
not apprehenſive of hazarding a ludicrous alluſion, which. I 
know is always improper. on a ſerious ſubject, I would com- 
pare their conduct to the ſentimental Alderman's in one of 
Hogarth's prints, who, when his. daughter is expiring, wears 
indeed a parental face of grief and ſolitude; but it is to ſecure 
her diamond rings which he is drawing gently from her finger, 

4 * Courtenay, Feb. 26, 710 


The American war, and the continuation of the Miniſters 
in office, go hand in hand; if the former was at an end, the lat- 
ter would infallibly loſe their places, which they conſider as 
their ſtake. His Majeſty's Miniſters and the American war 
are like the porters breech and the noſe of Taliacotius. There 
is a ſympathy between them, which renders them conſtantly 
8 on each other: 


When life of parent b—m is out, 
Off drops the ympatherc ſnout, 


P 
80 with the American war muſt their places and their penſions 
very ſympathetically expire. é | 
Mr. Burke, April 28, 1781, 


The Miniſter has ſaid, that we are not to go on with the 
American war in the ſame way; we are to alter and contract 
the mode of it; but does that make any material difference? I 
have 1ead of a Lacedemonian, who, in a war with a neighbour- 
ing country, and jn a ſea engagement ſwam up to a galley, and 
laid hold of it with his right hand; the people in the galley cut 
off his right hand; he then ſeized hold of it with his left 

: | hand; 
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hand; they cut that off alſo, and then aſked him if he would 
go on with the attempt. The Lacedemonion ſaid, © not in 
the ſame way ;” and he inſtantly. ſeized it with his teeth. 
This is exactly the caſe with His Majeſty's Government; 
they have Joſt both their hands in their attempts upon Ame- 
rica, and they are yet determined, like the Lacedemonian, to 
go on, and faſten upon it with their teeth. But they ſhould 
remember, that when the Lacedemonian did this, they firuck off 

his head, | 
Sir George Savile, Dec. 14, 1781, 


No one laments Mr. Fox's illneſs more than I do; and I 
declare, if he ſhould continue ill, the inquiry into the conduct 
of the firſt Lord of the Admiralty ſhould not be proceeded 
upon ; and even ſhould. the country ſuffer ſo ſerious a cala- 
| mity as his death, it ought to be followed up earneſtly and ſo- 
lemnly ; nay, of ſo much conſequence is the inquiry to the 
public, that no bad uſe would be made of the {kin of his de- 
parted friend, ſhould ſuch be his fate, if like that of John 
Ziſea it ſhould be converted into a drum, and uſed for the pur- 

poſe of ſounding an alarm to the People of England, __ 


Ar. Burke, Jan. 28, 782% 


Though I have not the honour of being one of thoſe ag 
cious country gentlemen, who have ſo long vociferated for 
the American war, who have ſo long run on the red-herring 
ſcent of American taxation, before they found out there was 
no game on foot; they who, like their prototype, Don 
Quixote, have miſtaken the barber's baſon for a golden helmet; 
I now congratulate them on having at laſt recovered their 


ſenſes,” and found ont their error. I wiſh to ſee a conſtitu- 
tional Adminiſtration, founded on the baſis of public virtue 
and public cm y, When this corruption ſhall put on in- 
corruption, and this mortality ſhall put on immortality”. 

Though the other fide have not liſtened to me with their 
ment“ | " - . ute 
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uſual indulgence and attention, their exultation, triumph, and 
EN I _— pardon on this occaſion: 


When in their hands all power they "EY 
It well might make their heads turn round; 
It well might turn their head. 

J fancy, though they take a joke, 

They felt as Nell did, when ſhe woke, 
In Lady Lovervle's bed 


Ar. Courtenay, March 20, I 782. 


(+ 


I own myſelf a firm friend to the motion for a Parliamen- 
rary Reform, .and am of opinion, that this Houſe might as 
well call itſelf the repreſentative of France as of the People of 
England. I had a large tree growing ſome time ſince on my 
eſtate, which bore many green leaves on the trunk of it, and 
ſeemed to be in a flouriſhing ſtate; but on looking at the tree, 
there appeared a hole or two, which I looked farther into, and 
on a cloſe inſpection found the tree was rotten within; the in- 
ſide was mere touchwood. I had the rotten part cut out, and 
now the tree forms a commodious place, fit for a dozen perſons 
ine in. The preſent Conſtitution I compare to this tree; 
appears ſound, but on an inſpectien I fear it will be found 
Ae che tree, rotten at the heart. 

| Sr George , May 75 78. 


e eee member the "SUE Fi took) upon him the 
pe of Mr. Fox's. panegyriſt: he extolled him to the ſkies, 
and deſcribed. him as comprefling the whole globe with his 
comprehenſive eye ] do not doubt of the truth of all that; 
J only wiſh that I could turn his eye to the eaſt, to undeceive 
him in ſome inſtances that ſeem to refute the aſſertions of his 
panegyziſt.. The right hononrable Secretary promiſed a ſyſtem 
Yet was to:eſtabliſh. perpetually, if the nation choſe it, the 

OP of India, and to enrich and aggrandize the ſubjects of 
Britain; 
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Britain; I wiſh I could fee it. There was a time, when, if | 
ſuch a propoſition had been made, the right honourable gen- 
tleman would haye been upon a ſtage in the ftreets the next. 
The ſcheme is the moſt futile and frivolous that ever wore: the 
name of a well-digeſted ſyſtem. What is it but ſaying, 
« Leave the whole to me and my ſeven aſſiſtants, and Pll 
_ anſwer for all's doing well.” I regard Lord North as a King, 
and the right honourable gentleman as an Emperor, the Em- 
peror of the Eaft! The feven Commiſſioners alſo may be 
conſidered as ſeven Emperors, ſeven holy Roman Emperors, 
n and ſubordinate to the Emperor of the Eaſt. 
Mr. Arden, Dec. 9, 1783. 


There is an incident of nature and circumſtance which 
eſtabliſhes a very eſſential difference between the Eaſt-India 
Company and every other chartered ſociety, That circum- 
ſtance is their territorial property, and their imperial power, 
But ſtill I contend that no neceflity has been ſhewn for 
violating the charter of the Company in the preſent ſituation 
of affairs. The Company are not bankrupt. The meaſures 
propoſed are no other than a disfranchiſement of the Company, 
and a confiſcation of their goods in the hands of ſeven C m- 
miſſioners. I ought to make an apology for alluding ods 
thing recorded in ſacred writ, but cannot but read ſome vert 
in different chapters of the book of Revelation, which ſeem to 
expreſs the intended innovation in the affairs of the Engliſh 
Eaſt- India Company: © And I ſtood upon the ſand of the ſea, 
and ſaw a beaſt riſe up out of the ſea, having ſeven heads and 
ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns. And they worſhip- 
ped the Dragon, which gave power unto the beaſt ; and they 
worſhipped the beaſt, ſaying, who is like unto the beaſt ? 
Who is able to make war with him? And there was given 
unto him a mouth ſpeaking great things; and power was 
given unto. him to. continue forty and two months.—[Here I 1 


believe there is a miſtake of ſix 3 he cauſeth all, 
| both 


1 
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both ſmall and great, rich and poor, to receive a mark in theit 
right hand, or in their forehead. Here places, penſions, and 
peerages, are clearly marked out. — And he cried mightily 


with a ſtrong voice, ſaying, Babylon the Great (plainly the 


Eaſt- India Company) is fallen, is fallen, and is become the ha- 
bitation of devils, and the hold of every foul ſpirit, and the 
cage of every unclean bird. And the merchants of the earth 
ſhall weep and mourn over her, for no man buyeth her mer- 
chandiſe any more; the mercandiſe of gold and filver, and 
precious ſtones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and 
filk, and ſcarlet, and all manner of veſſels of ivory, of moſt 
precious wood, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincenſe, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beaſts, and 
ſheep, and horſes, and chariots, and ſlaves, and fouls of men. 
And the fruits that*thy ſoul luſted after are departed from thee, 
and all things which were dainty and goodly are departed from 
_ thee, and thou ſhalt find them no more at all. The merchants 
of theſe things, which were made rich by her, ſhall ſtand afar 
off for the fear of her torment, weeping and wailing, and ſay- 
ing, Alas! alas! that great city, that was clothed in fine 
linen, in purple and ſcarlet, and decked with gold and precious 
ſtoges, and pearls! for in one hour fo great riches is come to - 
nenght. And every ſhip-maſter, and all the Company in 
ſhips, and ſailors, and as many as trade by ſea, ſtood afar off, 
and cried, when they ſaw the ſmoak of her burning, ſaying, 
What city is like unto this great city? And they caſt duſt on 
their heads, and cried, weeping and wailing, ſaying, Alas! 
alas! that great city, wherein were made rich all that had 
ſhips in the ſea, by reaſon of her coſtlineſs! for in one hour ſhe 
was made deſolate,” | 
Mr. Scott, Dee, 1 I, 1783. 


J cannot but admire the noble Lord's (Mahon) impartiality 
in now calling to order, and aſking if there is any queſtion be- 
fore the Houſe, when he has liſtened patienth to four or five 

' ſpeeches 
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ſpeeches without any queſtion being before the Houſe. He 
will not, however, hear one from me, but has verified the old 
proverb, . That. the laſt feather always breaks the horſe's. . 
back.” Tke noble Lord, like a ſtately camel, in like manner, 
has borne very heavy burdens, but cannot now bear the weight 
of my bunch on his back. | ; 198 {its 

E Mr. Burke, June 3, 1784. 


Whoſe fault is it that the election for Weſtminſter is not 
ended? The fault of the High Bailiff, and of no other perſon. 
With regard to the two modes of proceeding recommended to 
the Houſe, it puts the Houſe exactly in the ſame ſituation as 
Fair Roſamond was in the play, when, by order of Queen 
Eleanor, it was faid to her, © Here is a dagger, and here is a 
bowl of poiſon; chuſe which you pleaſe, but one you muſt 
take,” Bis 
Lord North, June 8, 1784. 


Before the Houſe reſolves itſelf into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, I wiſh to ſay a few words on the Eaſt-India Reports, 
which I imagine have been treated in a contemptuous manner 
by many members of the new Parliament. I am aſtoniſhed that 
ſome gentlemen ſhould have the preſumption to call thoſe Re- 
ports, which have been carefully collected by people of expe- 
rience and ability, a collection of fables, or vague reports, deſ- 
titute of any foundation whatever, There is one right ho- 
pourable gentleman in my eye, (Mr. Dundas), who will cer- 
tainly never give his conſent in an open manner to ſuch ca- 
lumny. I am, however, informed, that gentlemen have paſſed 
over in ſilence the aſperſions which have been thrown on the 
laborious works of the Committees who have fat on the India 
buſineſs I am ſurpriſed that the right honourable gentleman 
ſhould now ſhew ſuch a pacific diſpoſition, when formerly he 
appeared to be a ſtrenuous advocate for juſtice, and had many 
engagements in the Houſe on the ſubject; in all of which he 

TE had 
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had come off crowned with laurels. But now thoſe laurels 
appear to be tarniſhed, and withering on his brows; and J re- 
gret the fad alteration in his ſentiments, which have deprived 
me of a firm and valuable affiftant in the proſecution of Indian 
delinquents. I am informed, that he has frequently fat with 
the utmoſt compoſure of mind, and heard thoſe Reports, both 
of the Select and Secret Committees, abuſed and calumniated 
as fictions of the brain, fables, and aſſertions void of any degree 
of truth. I ſhould have liked to have been prefent on thoſe 
memorable occaſions, when the right honourable gentleman, by 
his filence, aſſented to the truth of thoſe arguments; for I 
would have wiſhed to have obſerved how his countenance ap- 
peared, when ſuch an inſult. was offered to his underſtanding. 
The right honourable gentleman's conduct brings to my recol- 
legion the tory that is related in the Bible concerning the 
wiſdom of Solomon, in which it is ſaid, that a certain woman 
ſtole a child from the real mother, and, on being detected, ſhe 
Rill infiſted that it was her child. The matter coming before 


Solomon for his decifion, he took a ſword, and was about to 


cut the child in two; when the real mother, whoſe heart was 
full of maternal affection, cried aloud, and would on no ac- 
count whatever conſent to the death of her child. This was 
the celebrated inſtance of Solomon's wiſdom, by which he diſ- 

covered the real mother, and gave the world to expect the 
greateſt happineſs from his prudence. The right honourable 
gentleman appears on many occaſions to be a Solomon, but not 
by his defence of the Reports in the new Parliament; for al- 
though he is the father of the child that has been produced in 
the Committee—the five hand/ome volumes in folio—when it 
was about to be torn in pieces by gentlemen of a certain de- 
ſeription, who trembled at the conſequence, if the relations of 
plunder, peculation, and murders, were believed; when the 


cChild was about to be torn in pieces, by ſeveral gentlemen 


taking it by the legs, and aſſerting that it was a baſtard, a fic- 
tion of the brain, totally void of truth; when that * 
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aſe, the right honourable gentleman ſat with the greateſt | 
tranquillity; and in order to infinuate that he was not the 
father of the child; he left the other fide of the Houſe—the 
oppoſition---the happy privilege of calling aloud, Stoß 
ſtop your ſacrilegious hand.“ This was acting perhaps wiſe-. 
ly, e according to the juſtice and wiſdom of Solomon, 
heh Mr. Burke, Fuly 28, 1784. 


The right honqurable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) ſs frequent- 
17 alludes to the American war that I verily believe he 
could not ſpeak at all, if he were to forbear the mention of 
it, in like manner as Mr. Locke relates in his chapter on 
the aſſociation of ideas, that a man who had been fond of 
dancing in a. room in which an old trunk ſtood, could not 
ſtir a ſtep when the trunk was removed, | 
| Mr. Courtenay, a 10, 178 97 


bee Committee thould not be ſcrupulous, i in viewing the 
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and Ireland, fixing their eyes on any triffing defect, if 
any ſhould be found in this great and excellent ſyſtem.” I 

will borrow the alluſion of the Hatue and the pedeſtal, and 
apply it to the preſent caſe. The moſt celebrated ſculptor 

of antiquity had finiſhed a ſtatue, which was laying on the 
ground, and one perſon found one fault with it, and another 

another ; here a [p#ck, there a faw ; but when placed on its 

pedeſtal, all theſe little deformities, and "irregularities of the 

ſurface, diſappeared ; and every one, when it was placed in 

Its true point of view, and was ſeen altogether, was ready to 

acknowledge the ſymmetry of the proportion, and the 

beauty of the whole figure. 


Mr. Wilberforce, May 19, * 8. 
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Arr public alſemblies wit as Won 

have very different ways of thinking, different intereſts, and 
different ends. Every tax that van be propoſet will be 
objected to by ſome of thofe who are to pay it, and the 
moſt unequal taxes-will be approved of, and preferred to 
the moſt equal by thoſe who are to contribute nothing, or a 


very little thereto. The Journals of this Houſe may afford | 


4441 


f us many examples of petitions preſented, and a vigorous 
oppoßtion made, againſt things that have in their own 
nature appeared to be an univerſal benefit to mankind. 

hoſe who live by the neceffities of mankind, will for 
ever oppoſe what is propoſed for their relief; from hence 
it is, that we always ſee great oppoſition made to all attempts 


for improving the navigation of rivers, or of waſte lands and. 


commons; we are therefore never to conclude againſt the 
public benefit of 07 Free eg we ſee it vio- 

a oppoſed. 8 
Envy and walice will often prompt. men to oppoſe what 
is apparently for their own immediate benefit, as well as 
for the benefit of their country. Every man, I believe, 
even in a private. ſtation. of life, has enemies, but thoſe who 
are in any public ſtation have always a great many. Thoſe 
who envy them, will always grudge them the glory of doing 
any, thing for the public good, and will endeayour to defeat, 
or to give a wrong turn to whatever they propoſe” for the 
benefit of their colnery,, or for the caſe of the people. « 2 
1 007 Robert Walpole Feb, gs 17 * 
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I came to town but 3 |; 15 was a izanger to the tenor 
of His Majeſty's ſpeech, and the propoſed addreſs, till [ 
heard them read in this Houſe. Unconnected and un- 
conſulted, I have not the means of | information. As to the 


preſent 
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Preſent gentlemen, to thoſe at leaſt whom 1 haye in 
my eye (looking at the Bench where, Mr. Conway fat, 
with the Londs of the IT reaſury) I have not any objec» 
tion: I have never been made @{acrifice;; to any of 
them. Their characters are fair; and I am alyyays glad 
when men of fair character engage in His Majeſty's ſer- 
vice. Some of them have done me the honour to aſk my 
poor opinion, before they would engage. T heſe will de 
me the juſtice to own, · I adviſed them to engage; but not» 
 wvithſtanging—1 love to be explicit -I cannot give them 
my confidence; pardon me, gentlemen, (bowing to the 
Miniſters) confidence is a plant of ſlow growth in an aged 
boſom: youth is the ſeaſon of credulity; by comparing 
events with each other, reaſoning from effects to cauſes, 
methinks I plainly diſcover the traces of an Ws a he 


fluence. 


There is a clauſe in the AQ of Sens ment to oblige! TEE 
Miniſter to fign his name to the advice which he gives his 
Sovereign. Would it were - obſerved! 1 have had the 
honour to ſerve the crown, and if I could have ſabmitted 
to influence, I might have ftill continued to ſerve; but I 

would not be reſponſible for others —T have no local at- 
tachments; it is indifferent to me whether a man was 
rocked in his cradle on this fide or that fide the Tweed; 
ſought for merit wherever it was to be found. —It is my 
boaſt,” that I was the firſt Miniſter who looked for it, and 
J found it in the mountains of the North. Ik called 
forth, and drew into your ſervice, an hardy and Intrepid 
race of men] men, who, when left by your jealouſy, be 
came a prey to the artifices of your enemies, and had gone 
nigh to have overturned the ſtats, in the war before the 
laſt, Theſe men, in the laſt war, were brought to com- 
bat on your fide: they ſerved with fidelity, as they fought 
with yOu, and ' conquitied for © amy in way part of the 
| N 2 world: 
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| world: deteſted be the national refleQions againſt them! 
they are unjuſt, groundleſs,” illiberal, unmanly. When 1 
ceaſed to ſerve His Majeſty as a Miniſter,” it was not tlie 
country of the man by which I was moved but the man 
of that country wanted e nt held ern, incom- 
| n with freedom. r 

It is 2 long time, Mr. Ware Fn IL. de attended in 
Wandesse When the reſolution was taken in the Houſe 


t tax America, I was ill in bed. If I could have endured 


to have been carried in my bed, ſo great was the agitation of 
my mind for the conſequences, I would have ſolicited 
ſome kind hand to have laid me down on this floor, to have 
borne my teſtimony againſt it. It is now an act that has 
paſſed. I would ſpeak with decency of every act of this 
Houſe, but I "muſt beg the ingnigence of the Houſe to W 
of it with freedom. 
I hope a day will ſoon be mocked; to ider the tate 
of the nation with reſpe& to America. 1 hope gentlemen 
will come to this debate with all the / temper and impar- 


' — ality that His Majeſty recommends, and the importance of 


the ſubje& requires. A ſubject of greater importance than 
ever engaged the attention of this Houſe ! that ſubject only 
excepted, when, near a century ago, it was the queſtion, 
whether you yourſelves were to be bound or free. In the 
mean time, as I cannot depend upon health for any future 
day, ſach is the nature of my infirmities, I will beg leave 
to ſay a few words at preſent, leaving the juſtice, the equity, 
the policy, the expediency of the act, to another time. I 
will only ſpeak to one point, a point which ſeems not to be 
generally underſtood I mean to the right. Some gentle- 
men ( alluding to Mr, Nugent). ſcem to have conſidered it 
As a point of honour. If gentlemen conſider it in that light, 
* leave all meaſures of right and wrong, to follow a de- 
luſion that may lead to deſtruction. It is my opinion that 
"this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon the Colonies. 
la At 
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At the ſame time, I aſſert the authority of this kingdom over : 
the Colonies, to be ſovereign and ſupreme, in every cir. 
cumſtance of government and legiſlation whatſoever. al 
They are the ſubjects of this kingdom, equally efititled with | 
yourſelves to all the natural rights of mankind and the 
peculiar privileges. of Engliſhmen. Equally bound by its 
laws, and equally participating of the Conſtitution of this 
free country. The Americans are the ſons, not the baſtards, 
of England. Taxation is no part of the governing or le- 
giſlative power.—The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant 
of the Commons alone. In legiſlation the three eſtates of 


the realm are alike concerned, but the concurrence of the 


Peers and the Crown to a tax, is only neceſſary to cloſe witn 
the form of a lay. The gift and grant is of the Commons 
alone. In antient days, the Crown, the Barons, and tha 
Clergy poſſeſſed the lands. In thoſe days, the Barons 

and the Clergy gave and granted to the Crown. They 
gave and granted what Was their own. At preſent, ſince 
the diſcovery of America, and other circumſtances permitting, 
the Commons are become the proprietors of the lands. 
The Crown has diveſted itſelf of its great eſtates. Ih 

church (God bleſs it) has but a pittance. The property | 
of the Lords, compared with that of the Commons; is 
as a drop of water in the ocean: and this Houſe repreſents 
. theſe commons, the proprietors of the lands; and. thoſe 
proprietors virtually repreſent the reſt of the inhabitants, 
When, therefore, in this Houſe we give and grant, we give 
and grant what is our own. But in an American tax, what 
do we do? We, Youp Majeſty's Commons of Great-Britain, 
give and grant to Your Majeſty what? Our own property: 
No. We give and grant to Your Majeſty, the property of 
Your Majeſty's Commons of America. It is an abſurdity i in. 
terms. 

The diſtinction between legiſlation and taxation is eſſen+ 
1 r to 1 The Crown, the Peers, are | 
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equally legiſlative powers with the Obminog: If taxstöbh 
de part of fimple legiſlation, the Crown, the Peers, have 
fights in taxation as well as'yourfelves : rights which they 
will claim, which they will exerciſe, wliensver the principle 
carl be ſupported by power, 

There is ah idea in ſome, that the Colonies as virtually 
repteſented in this Houſe, © I would fait know by whom ant 
American is repreſented here? Is he repreſented by any 
Knight of the Shire, in any county of this Kingdom! 
< Wald to God that reſpeatable repreſentalis on was aigmenttd t 
a greater number |) or will you tell him that he is repreſent- 
ed by any repreſentative of a borough---a borough, which 
Perhaps i no man ever ſaw, This is what is called the ror- 
ten part of the Conflitution. It cannot continue” the century. 
Tf it dots not drop, it muſt be be aniputited. The idea of x 

* virtual repreſentation « of America it this Houſe; is the moſt 
contemptible idea that ever entered into the head of a mitt 
u. does not deferve a ſerious refutatioll. ne 

The Commons of Amedch: repreſented in their ſeveral 
alight, hive ever been in poſſeſſion of the exereiſe of 
this, their continual right, of giving and granting their own 
money. They would have been ſlaves if they had not enjoyed 
it, At the ſame time, this kitigdoi, 3 as the ſupreme go- 
verning and legillative power, has always bound the Colo- 
hies by her Laws, by her regulations, and reftriftions in 
trade, i in navigation, in manufaQures.—In every thing ex- 
cept that of taking their montey 01 out of their ces withoiie 
their conſent. F1 


u. Pn, Jin. 10. 1166. 
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lam vety glad” to hear i it generally admitted, that tit 
gentlemen think fit to move the repeal of an- exiſting tax, 
they ought to Propoſe ſome. tax in lieu of it, that in theit - 
opinion at leaft, is likely to prove equally productive. 
Thi is certainly right, becauſe when the Houſe is called 
4 upon 
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upon, as it is by the motion under conſideration, it is called 
upon to do as ſtrong an act as the Houſe can poſſibly per- 
form, viz. to change the ſecurity given to the publie credj- 
tor, and to take away the mortgage held in payment of the 
Intereſt of his money. The Receipt: tax, is a tax that has 
paſſed almoſt unanimouſly; atleaſt it has been approved 
of by the majority of this Houſe, and declared to be a light, 
impartial, and wiſe tax. Such, I am in my own mind pet- 
ſuaded, it would have proved, had the tax had fair play. It 
has not, however, been yet truly tried. No ſooner was this 
tax, ſo much liked within doors, heard of; but the utmoſt 
Pains were taken to raiſe a clamoyr- againſt it without. 
Committees and aſſociations were formed for that purpoſe 
expreſlly. ' All the art and ingenuity of man were employed 
an finding out means of cyading it. Remonſtrances againſt 
it have been fabricated, and carried from houſe to houſe to 
procure fignatures. Thoſe who never had heard: of the 
tax, were called upon to lend their names to the liſt; nay, 
one man, who could not write himſelf, had been invited to 
make his mark, in order to overthrow a tax, which he was 
told materially concerned him, as it was a check to the cur- 
rency of written evidence. As ſoon as any: probable means 
of evading it were hit-on, they were induſtriouſly circulated 
throughout the kingdom, and Government having, out of 
lenity, forborne to proſecute for the penalties incurred by 
thoſe who flew in the face of the act, a caſe was made out of 
the whole againſt the tax itſelf, and, when Parliament met, it 
was applied to, in order to repeal the tax. I truſt that the good 
ſenſe of the Houſe will interpoſe, and prevent the repeal of 
a tax ſo treated. With regard to the taxes ſuggeſted by the 
honourable. gentleman who ſpoke laſt, they appear to! ye 
to be full as liable to ohjection as the Recapt tax; indeed, 
infinjtely more ſo, becauſe there are not any fixed cxiterion 
to judge of them by, For inſtance, ſuppoſe a tax" was laid 
en in that caſe the ö Pack might immedir EY” 
2385 — N 
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ately ſell his pack, and buy a hunter with the money, and | 
follow the pack of ſome other neighbour. In like manner, 
if a perſon kept dogs to guard his houſe, on a tax being 
laid, he might diſpoſe of his dogs, and reſort to ſome. 
other means of ſecurity. 80 likewiſe. with regard to pews, 
in order to evade the payment of a tax upon them, perſons 
might no longer chuſe to hold them. The tax on grave- 
ſtones indeed is not eaſily evaded, and cannot be deemed 
oppreſſive, as it would only once be paid; but ſuch is the ſpirit 
of clamour againſt any tax on receipts, that I ſhould not 
wonder if it extended to them, and that it ſhould be aſſerted, 
that perſons having paid the laſt debt, the debt of nature, 
SGovernment had reſolved they ſhould pay a Receipt tax, 
and have it ſtamped over their grave. Nay, with ſo extra- 
ordinary a degree of inveteracy have ſome Committees in 
the city and-elſewhere been actuated, that if a Receipt tax of 
the nature in queſtion was enacted, I ſhould not be greatly 
ſurpriſed if it were ſoon after publiſhed, that ſuch Com 
mittees had unanimouſly reſolved that they would never be 
buried, in order to avoid paying the tax, but had determin- 
ed to lie above ground, or to have their aſhes e to 
family urns, in the manner of the ancient. 
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f 1. 18 r in his nete to us, 1 his Ges 
miſſioners, nioſt Juſtly took notice of the many tumults 
ö and riots, that have lately happened in this kingdom ; and 
as His Majeſty moſt wiſely thought i it an affair'of ſuch con- 


ques" as to o deſerve _F n him to his Parlia- 
- ments 


ment, L expected that this Houſe would have immediately - 
reſolved upon taking that part of His Majeſty's ſpeech into 
eonſideration; but as a motion for that purpoſe would have 
come more properly from ſome other Lord, I delayed for 
ſome days taking notice of it, or making any motion for our 

- . taking that affair into our conſideration. This, my Lords, 
was my reaſon for allowing ſome of the firſt days of the ſef- 
ſion to paſs over, without taking the leaſt notice of what His 
Majeſty, had ſo wifely and ſo neceſſarily mentioned in his 
ſpeech ; but finding no, ſtep made towards it by any other 
noble Lord, as I thought it an affair which ought not to be 
delayed, I took the liberty to move your Lordſhips for the 
committee you are now in; and as I moved for your going 
into this committee, I think it incumbent upon me now to 
explain what I meant, or intended. | 

Though none of the riots. or tumults that avg uh 
happened in this kingdom, ſeem tq have been directly aim- 
ed at the government, yet, my Lords, it muſt be granted, 
chat no ſuch thing can happen in any country in which the 
government is not ſome way concerned; for as the peace and 
quiet of. the people are diſturbed by ſuch tumultuous meet - 
ings, and ay it is the buſineſs of every government to pre- 
ſerve the peace and quiet of the people, therefore wherever any 
thing like it happens, the government ought to lock upon 
itſelf as deeply concerned; and if we confider what mighty 
conſequences have ariſen from very ſmall beginnings, if we 
conſider how, often governments have been overturned. by 
tumults which at firſt ſegmgd quite inſignificant, which ap- 
peared no way intended for any ſuch end, we muſt conclude, 
that not only our government, but pur preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, and even our happy Conſtitution, are concerned in 
the riots which have lately happened in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; for this reaſon, it is the duty of this Houſe, as 
þeing the King's chief council, not to let ſuch riots and tu- 


Mulps paſs over unobſerved, but to inquire n | 
£0? =D | my 
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them, in order to diſcover their true cauſes, and to provide 
an effectual and a legal remedy ; for if the law ſheuld loſe 
its force, if it ſnould become noceſſary upon all occafions to 
make uſe of a military force for preſerving the peace of the 
kingdom, our Conſtitution would be at an end; we could 
| . antes mme. 
House e 

thoſe which have happened in the-Weſt on account of the 
turnpikes. Why turnpikes ſhould occaſion ' diſturbances 
in that part of the country more than in any other, is what 
{I ſhall not, at preſent, pretend to account for; but theſe diſ- 
:turbances were ſuch, it ſeems, that, for quelling them, it be- 
came neeeſſary to employ a military force, which I am very | 
much ſurpriſed at, conſidering the ſevere law your Lord- 
"ſhips paſſed ſome time ſince againſt thoſe who ſhould be 
Concerned in any ſuch; to me it is amazing to ſee that the 
civil power, armed with ſuch a ſevere law, ſhould not be 
able to prevent, as well as to quell any ſuch tumult, without 
the affiſtance of the gentlemen of the army; and therefore 
IJ am apt to ſuſpe& theſe tumults proceeded not from 
want of power in the civil magiſtrate, but from ſome other 
| cauſe, perhaps from ſome real injuſtice or oppreſſion brought 
upon poor people by means of theſe turnpikes.' The peo- 
ple ſeldom aſſemble in any riotous or tumultuous manner, 
unleſs when they are oppreſſed; or at leaſt imagine they are 
oppreſſed. Tf the people ſhould be miſtaken, and imagine 
3 they are not, it is che duty of the . 
next magiſtrate to endeavour firſt to correct their miſtake by 
fair means and juſt reaſoning ; in common humanity he is 
- obliged to take this method, before he has recourſe to ſuch 
eps as may bring death and deſtruction upon a great number 
of his fellow countrymen; and this method will generally 
"prevail where they have not met with any real oppreſſion ; 
o_ ä cannot be expected 
9 they 
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they will give ear to their oppreſſor, nor can the ſevereſt laws, 
nor the moſt rigorous execution of theſe laws, always pre- 
vent the. people's becoming tumultuous; you may ſhoot - 
them, you may hang them, but till the oppreſſion is remov- 
&d or alleviated, they will never be quiet, till the greateſt 
part of them are deſtroyed. This is the chief reaſo the 
chief end of all parliamentary inquiries, and this ought'tg 
be our chief view in the inquiry we are now going upon. 
If we find any injuſtice has been done, if we find any of 
thoſe tumults have proceeded from oppreſſion ; the only 
way to prevent ſuch tumults for the future will be, to remove 
that oppreſſion, and to puniſh ſeverely every one of thoſe . 
who have been guilty of it. This is the only human method 

of preventing riots, or tumults; for I hope none of your 
Lordſhips are of opinion, that more ſevere, or any larger 
powers - ought to be granted by law. You have already, 
by a late law, made it death without benefit of clergy, to be 
riotouſly concerned in breaking down any turnpike. You 
cannot, by any maxims of government hitherto purſued in 
this kingdom, infli& any ſeverer puniſhment ; and I hope 
you will not, under pretence that the civil magiſtrate is not 

able to execute this law, agree ta the erecting a barrack at 
every turnpike, in order that the civil magiſtrate may have it \ 
in his power to ſhoot every man who preſumes. to make his 
eſcape from that munen which is be for hin by 
law. 

As for theſe nal that happened at Spitalfields, 55 that 
peighbourhood, the government was, I think, as little con- 
cerned in them, as ever it can be ia any. ſuch. They pro- 
ceeded entirely from an accidental quarrel that had happen - 
ed between the Engliſh and Iriſh labourers, and they might 
have been quelled, and the ringleaders puniſhed, even though 
we had not a regiment of regular troops in the kingdom. 
Then with reſpect to that moſt. ridiculous affair in Weſt . 
nn it was, un true, a moſt daring inſult both - 
upon 


© 
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upon the government.and the Courts of Juſtice ; but I de 
not think it can be called either a tumult or a riot. There 
was, I believe, but one perſon actually concerned in it and 
but very few privy to it; and as it anſwered no end, nor 
could proceed from any ſudden paſſion or reſentment, I 
muſt think none but madmen could have any hand in it. 


„If ve conſider the place where, and the perſon before whom 


this ridiculous inſult was committed, we muſt conclude, 
dat no man in his right ſenſes would have been guilty of 
it, or would have ſo much as thought of any ſuch impu- 
dent and fooliſh contrivance; for the noble Lord who pre- 
| fided in that court, has, I am ſure, gained the eſteem and 
affection of every man of ſenſe in the kingdom. He is a 
magiſtrate of great power; but, my Lords, great as it is, 
his authority is equal to his power. Power and authority we 
muſt conſider as two things of a very different nature; pow- 
er the legiſlature may give, but authority it can give no 
man ;- authority may þe acquired by wiſdom, by prudence, 
by good conduct, and a virtuous behaviour, but it can be 
granted by no King, by no potentate on earth; a man's 
power depends upon the poſt and ſtation he is in, but his 
anthority can depend upon nothing but the character he ac- 
quires amongſt mankind, and the more power a knave or a 
fool is veſted with, the more he will be deſpiſed, the more 
generally will he be loaded with hatred and reproach. + 
The riots and tumults which proceed from ſmuggling, are, 
my Lords, of an old ſtanding, and of a very different na- 
ture ; but they are of late become ſo frequent, and the ſmyg 
glers are become ſo numerous and ſo audacious, that they 
deſerve our cloſeſt attention. I am afraid ſome extraordina- 
ry methods muſt be made uſe of for ſupprefling them; but the 
only way of contriving an effectual method for that purpoſe 
will be, to inquire into their cauſes, and to take ſuch mea- 
fures as may be proper for removing theſe cauſes; for in the 
e bee en ith body natural, While the cauſe re- 
. ma ins, 
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mains, it is impoſſible to remove the diſtemper ; ſevers 

laws: againſt ſmuggling, and the moſt rigorous, the moſt ar- 
bitrary execution of theſe' laws, we know, by the example 
of a neighbouring kingdom, will never prevail. By ſuclhi me- 
thods we may irritate, we may deſtroy. the ſubject, and at 
laſt, perhaps, bring on a diſtemper of a much more danger 
ous nature; and I am afraid the law paſſed laſt year for pre- 
venting ſmuggling, will be found to be a remedy, of ſuch a 
nature. If that law had been paſſed in that form and 
ſhape, 1 in which it was once put by this Houſe, it wauld not, 
in my opinion, have been ſo extraordinary, nor ſo-datiger= 
ous; and I believe it would have been much more effectual. 
We were told by the beſt lawyers in England, that by that 
law, as it was firſt brought in, and afterwards paſſed, no 
judge in England could know how to direct a jury; and af. 
ter they had been told ſo, I muſt think it was a little odd, to 
turn ĩt out of that ſhape we had put it into by their advice, 
and paſs it in that "ey e in which they wal us it could 
have no effect. | 
Upon this occaſion, I mia obſerve, my K 8 vet 
that wicked, that atrocious riot and murder committed at 
Edinburgh, proceeded originally from ſmuggling ; for it was 
the execution of a ſmuggler that occaſioned all that diſor- 
der and wickedneſs that afterwards enſued. That tumult 
and the murder they committed, was, indeed, one of the 
moſt extraordinary that ever happened in any country, and 
it was, I think, one of the greateſt indignities that ever 
was put upon an eſtabliſhed government. For this reaſon, 
it highly deſerves our attention, and we ought to look upon 
| it as the more dangerous, and the more to be taken notice of, 
becauſe i it was carried on with a ſort of decency and order; 
for as Germanicus obſerved of a mutiny among the Roman 

ſoldiers, it was the more to be dreaded, becauſe it ſeemed to 
be attended with no diſorder or confuſion : I am ſorry to 
* the . has not been able to diſcover, or at 


leaſt 
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leaſt to apprebend, any of Schr babes ) 
rous murder; for where: ſuch perſons were concerned, 
many of their names may ſurely be diſcovered; and if they 
are fled from juftice, fly where they will, they ought to be 
brought back and punithed: | By our power, we may bring 
chem back from our plantations; and by our intereſt we 
may be able to bring them back from any foreign country, 
ſor no ſtate in Europe would protect ſuch cruel murderers: 
foreign ſtate may, perhaps, for political reaſons, give ſhel> 
ter to the rebels of a neighbouring country, but I cannot 
think any ſtate will refuſe to give up ſuch criminals, when 
2 proper application is made to them for that purpoſe. The 
names of the murderers muſt be all known in the elty of 
Edinburgh, at leaſt the names of ſuch as have abſeonded, or 
fled on that account, and if the citizens refuſe to give an 
account of their names, there may be methods found for 
compelling them: they may be threatened wich removing 
the Courts of Juſtice, as was done in che late Queen's 
time, when the tumult happened' there which occaſioned 
the execution of Captain Green. Upon that occafion Her 
Majeſty, by the advice of her Privy Council here, wrote 
a letter to tlie Privy Council of Scotland, ordering them to 
ſignify to the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, that in caſe any tu- 
mult ever happened again, the Courts of Juſtice ſhould al 
be removed from that city: from whence I would conclude, 
that the King bas a Power. to remove them; Lor if our 
King had no ſuch power, I am ſure no och) thing would 
have been threatened by ſo wiſe an Adminiſtration as we 
had then the happineſs to have at tlie head of our affairs. 
But, my Lords, if the citizens of Edinburgh ſhould 
obſtinately protect or conceal thoſe murderers, there are 
<aſes inwhich-a city may forfeit her charter, and become as 
ãt were is miſerecordia regis; with reſpect to her whole liber= 
ties and franchiſes. The city of Cambridge was declared 
3 in the reigm of Richard the IId. to have for- 
feited 
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feited all her liberties, on account of an inſult committed by 
che citizens upon the'Univerfity ; in conſequence of which, 
many of their privileges were taken them, and granted: 
| to the Univerſity ; from hence, we n fee, that a city may 
forfeit her privileges, and I do not know but the city of 
Edinburgh has already done ſo ; for if it ſhould appear, that 


the citizens had been generally concerned in that riot aud 
murder, if they ſhould protect or conceal the murderers, 


or if the magiſtrates of that city had, either through fear 
or deſign, connived at the murder, they might be juſtly, - 
deemed to have forfeited their charter; and in ſuch a caſe; 
Ido, not know but it may be thought proper to diveſt them 
of ſome of their privileges, by way of puniſhment, and as 
an example for other cities in time to come. 
For this reaſon, I think, my Lords, we ought to a . 
particular inquiry into that affair, and into the conduct f 
the magiſtrates upon that occaſion ; and this inquiry is the 
more neceſſary, becaufe it. does not ſeem that any full diſco- 
very has yet been made of the authors of that riot. ThisT 
hope may be obtained by virtue of the power and authority 
of Parliament; and when we have diſcovered the authors, 
we may take ſuch meaſures as may be thought moſt proper 
for bringing them to condign puniſhment. As this tumult 
at Edinburgh was of the moſt heinous nature, and as a very 
high indignity was by thoſe rioters put upon the crown itſelf, 
we ought, in my opinion, to begin with it; but let us begin 
where we will, it is ineumbent upon us to make ſome inquiry 
into chat and other riots which have lately happened; for 
_ after His- Majeſty has in his ſpeech *expreffly mentioned and 
complained of theſe riots and tumults, it would look very 
odd in this Houſe to take no notice of them, nor make any 
attempt to puniſh the authors of thoſe that are paſt, as 
well as endravouring to prevent any ſuch for the future. 
Such a neglect would ſhew a very great diſreſpect and, diſrs- 
brd for the honour and intereſt of our Sovereign, which 1 
am 
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as much as you can. I ſhall not at preſent take upon me to 


malte any motion, becauſe I think it will come better 
from thoſe who have the honour to be employed in Ad- 


ininiſtration; and I hope ſome of them vill ſtand up and 


move for ſome ſort of inquiry nnn bene 
motion tending to that purpoſe. 70 

For my own part, my Lords. in ws notice ofthis ait 
in the manner I have already done, I have done my duty as 


2 Lord of this Houſe ; and if nothing farther ſhould be done, 
Iſhall, from what I have ſaid, have at leaſt this advantage, 
that'if I ſhould find myſelf obliged to oppoſe any methods 
that may-hereafter be propoſed for preventing ſuch riots in 


time to come, which may very probably be the caſe J hope it 


will not be thrown in my teeth, that Tam a favourer and an 
encourager of ſuch riots; for, from what I have now ſaid, 
the contrary will appear. It appears, I believe, that T am as 


great an enemy to riots ag any man: I am forty to ſee them 


ſo frequent as they are; but I ſhall never be for facrific- 
ing the liberties of the people, in order to prevent their 
engaging in any riotous proceedings; becauſe I am ſure it 


may be done by a much more gentle, and much leſs expen- 


tive, method. A wiſe and a prudent conduct, and a conſtant 


* 


purſuit of upright and juſt meaſures, will eſtabliſn the authority 


as well as the power of the Government; and where authority 


is joined with prudence, the People will never be tumultu- 
us; but I muſt obſerve, and I. do it without a deſign of of- 
ending any perſon, that ever ſince I came into the world, I 
never ſaw e an Adminiſtration that had, i in.my opini ſo much 
power, or ſo little authority, T hope ſome 46h Af will be 
taken, for reſtoring to the laws of this kingdom their ancient 
authority; for if that is not done, if the Lord Chief Juſtice 8 
watrant is not of itſelf of ſo much authority, as that jt may be 


er eres than what is provided by nw, 8, cannot 


55 e by his Tipftaff in any county of England, without 


* * 
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de ſaid, dat we are gayerned by la, or by the civil magiſ- 
rate: if regular troops mould onge; become meceſſar y for ex- 
ecuting the laws upon every occalign, it could not zhen be ſaid 
that we were governed by the civil power, but. by, the wilitary 
ſword, which.1s a ſort of goyernment Lam ſure nne of your 
e. lebe noe tabled in bare 
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France, and I remember that as ſoon as the Dutch applied to 
us for aſſiſtance, King William immediately laid the caſe be- 
fore Parliament, and took their advice, as to what was proper 
to he done upon that emergency, before he came to any reſolu- 
tion. Upon the breaking out of the ſecond war, the late 
Queen did the ſame; and I muſt fay, that I think every King 
of this nation ought. to. follow that example; if they expect 
the aſſiſtance. of Parliament, they ought to take the advice of 
Parliament; and qur-hiſtories; will inform vs that where they 


C4 * 


we don orherwiky the . but little ſucceſs. . FA 
Mr. lun, Jan. 253 1736: 


Wah reſpect to. BA 3 now nl no 


gentleman expects, that for his ſatisfaction His Majeſty ſhould 


be obliged to diſcloſe to this Houſe all the ſecrets gf his go- 


vernment, all the ene er mia n Wop 
Vor. 1. — foreign 
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Toi powerd, and all the private informations Bedey tre 
received; in relation to the views and deſigns of the ſeveral 
powers nom engaged in war; nor can it be expected that His 
"Majeſty ſhould now declare poſitively tous what he is reſolved 
to do, in relation to his etigaging or not engaging in the preſent 
war's Hu Fuck thing could be done, I believe it-wouldi very 
ſoon put an end to the queſtion; but no ſuch thing has ever 
yet been practiſed, nor has this Houſe ever thought ſuch a 
practice neceſſary, for inducing them to agree to any demand 
made by the Crown, and I hope it never will: for if ever this 
ſhould come to be thought neceſſary, it would lay this nation 
under a very great diſadvantage, becauſe it cannot be expected 
that what is once diſcloſed in ſuch a numerous aſſembly ſhould 
continue long a ſecret ; from whence this inconvenience would 
neceflarily enſue, that foreign powers might at all times pro- 
ceed with great ſecrecy in their meaſures, for the deſtruction or 
diſturbance of this nation, while we could have nothing to an- 
noy our enemies, nor even be provided for own defence, but in 
the moſt open and public maniier: nay, if our King ſhould: at 
any time get information of the deſigus of our enemies, he 
Would be obliged to diſcover to this Houſe, that is to ſay, he 
would be obliged to tell our enemies, from whom he had that 
information, and on ſuch a ſuppoſition, tis certain no informa- 
tion would ever be given to us; we could never know any 
thing of the ſecret deſſgus of bur enemies till the very mo- 
; went f thiir execution; and therefore we muft conclude, that 
ſuch 4 maxlin eſtabliſhed in this 'Houſe would be abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with the ſafety of dur country. For this reaſon 
we muſt, in the preſent caſe; and in all ſuch caſes, take the ar- 
gument entirely from what appears in His Majeſty's ſpeech, 
and from thoſe public accounts which are known to every 
gentleman i in the Houſe, *Upon this footing, Sir, and upon 
none other, ſhall T prefume to give my reaſons for agreeing to 
the augmentation propoſed and, indeed, upon this footing the 
reaſons are, in my opinion, To evident and ſo ſtrong, that there 
9 | : . ö IS '. is 
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is no occaſion for i inquiring into any ſecrets; in order to find 
other reaſons for our. agreeing .to this augmentation, From 


what has as yet appeared, we are not, tis true, obliged to en- 
gage in the preſent war; for as the motives, or at leaſt the pre- 
tended motives for the war, relate entirely to the affairs of Po- 

land ; and as that is an affair in which the intereſt of this na- 


tion is no way concerned, we are not obliged. to engage in the 
war upon that account; the Emperor has indeed called rer 
us for the ſuccours, which he pretends are ſtipulated by the 
treaties ſubſiſting between us; but as we are not by any treaty 


engaged to ſupport either one party'or the other in Poland, or 


to ſupport His Imperial Majeſty in his views relating to that 


kingdom, therefore we do not think ourſelyes obliged, by any 


treaty ſnbſiſting between us, to furniſh him with ſuccours in a 


war which has been occaſioned, as is pretended at leaſt, merely 
by the preſent diſpute about the election of a King of Poland. 
If we were abſolutely certain that the motives aſſigned were 
the real and the only motives for the preſent war; if we had a 
full aſſurance that the parties engaged would-carry their views 
no farther, I ſhould readily grant that there would haye been 
no occaſion for our putting ourſelves to any expence, nor 
would there be now any neceſſity for che augmentation pro- 


poſed; but this is what we neither could at the beginning, nor 


can yet depend on; foreign Courts may have ſecret views 


which cannot be immediately diſcovered ; but His Majeſty, 


by offering to interpoſe his good offices, * taken the moſt 


effectual method of diſcovering the ſecret views of all the par- 
ties concerned; and if by the interpoſition of bis good offices 
he ſhould diſcover, that either of the parties engaged in war 


will accept of no reaſonable terms, we may from thence con- 


clude, that the affair gf Poland was, not the only and real mo- 
tive for the war, but. to, join with all our 195 Wia, chat 


party who we found had formed ſuch. a-defign. 1 


In the formation of every deſign for. overturning 1 balance 
of power 1 in x Eyrope, the, moth, that forms | it muſt not only 
2 14 ve Y 2 have 
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Have great ambition, but, before he dares attempt to put * 
in Execution, he mult have ſoine hopes of fücceD. Ihe atthi- 
nion of our neighbours, Sir, is Whit we cannot Prevent, but we 
may, by proper precautions ſeaſonably taken, Coptive chem or 
all hopes of ſucceſs; and by ſo doing we mull Ways 
their attempting to pur their defig ih Ekecution, © From 

maxim we may fee the wiſdom of the meafures taken b E beer: 
His Majefty did not nd him ſeif obliged to take any Ritite in 
the war, but as the'ambiti6h f Uther of the parties engaged 
might at laſt involve this nation in the War; therefore he of- 
Fred to interpoſe his good offices for bringing about an He- 
commodation,. whatever might have been the views of the par- 
ties engaged at the beginning of the war: yet upon ſeeing this- 
nation put itſelf in fuch poſture of defence, they. all chöught 
proper to drop any {mbitious views they might then entertain, 
By accepting of the good offices His Majeſty has offered. Their 
ready compliance i in This 'refpe& ean be attributed to Hothing 
but the preparations we made laſt year, and the powers that 
were granted the laſt ſefſion of Parliament to His Majeſty; by 
| theſe we deprived. them of all Twpes of fucceeding in their am- 
bitious views. Tt was this, Sir, that produced an acceptance 
of the good offices His Majeſty had offered; and if we ſhiould 
nacken in our meaſures, if we fhould diſtontinue our prepara- 
tions, it would render us deſpieable in- the eyes of all the par- 
ties engaged in war, und would conſequently. difappoint the 
good effects we . teaton to enpect from that aceeptation. 
At che beginning of Jall Tefffon, it was very well known that 
the French were fitting war a Hirge ſquadron at Breſt, and were 
proviting tranſpords ind 2 land army to be fent along with 
chat ſquadrod, uhdetfpretente of relieving Diritzick, In ſuch, 
a fitvation,” Sit, 1 Yhdutd Have thought” thoſe ele bad che 


Horiour to adviſe the Ning W Hiprudent; or very 'anfaithful 
Counſellors, if they had not ach him to put the nation im 
medittely into 4 Mate of defenct; Wi Wouph/it was probable 
that neither the Frenth ubr a? other power would attack us 

| while 
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while we continue neutral; yet it is certain it was then, and 


always will be, very much the French intereſt to have this na- 


tion on its ide; and if they had then ſeen, or ſhould upon any 
ſuch gccaſion ſee, that it would be eaſy to overturn our Govern- 
ment, by our not being ſufficiently provided for defence, and 
could, by oyerurping our Government, get numbers of this 
nation to join with thein, it would then haye been, and always 
will be, worth their while to make the attempt; therefore, in 
onder to preſerve the peace and quiet of the nation, we ought 


Always to be upon gur guard, and gught to make ſome addi- 


tional proviſion for our defence, when any of our neighbours 
are fitting out large ſquadrons, Which may poſſibly be made uſe 
of to attack or invade this nation. This, Sir, was the reaſon 
for His Majeſty's deſiring 20,000 men the laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament for ſea ſervice; hut from what has ſince happened, the 
reaſon ſeems to have gathered a little more weight; for though 
there was no particular reaſon to ſuſpect that the French ſqua- 
dron was deſigned againſt us, yet there was no other place in 
the world for which it would be deſigned, except Dantzick ; 
and whether it was deſigned for Dantaick or not, it is certain it 
did not go to Dantzick, for we all know it continued at Breſt 
the whole Summer, 

After the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament had agreed to the 20,000 
ſeamen deſired by His Majeſty, he had an account, that beſides 


che ſquadran fitting out at Breſt, both the French and the 


Spaniards had given orders for fitting out all the ſhips of war, 
dying in any of their ports, from Toulon round to Breſt ; from 
whence His Majeſty, with great reaſon, thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to make a farther addition to his naval force; for 
which purpoſe he applied to his Parliament for a power to do 
fo; and in purſuance of the powers granted him upon that ap- 
plication, be has ſince made an addition of 7,000 men to the 
fea ſervice; ſo that our pteſeut nayal eſtabliſhment conſiſts of 
27,000. men; 5,000 of which mult be reduced, if we ſhould 
2 grant dat 20,900 ſeamen for the enſuing year. 

"FI | Having 
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Having thus, Sir, laid the preſent ſtate of our naval FER 
before you, let us conſider the preſent ſtate of the affairs of 
Europe, the circumſtances-our neighbours are in, and the cir- 
_ cumſtances we are in ourſelves. As to the affairs of Europe, it 
is certain they ſeem to be in no leſs dangerous ſtate than they 
were laſt year; His Majeſty's s good- offices are, indeed, ac- 
cepted of; but that acceptation has not as yet produced the 
wiſhed-for effect, nor can it be expected it ſhould, if His Ma- 
jeſty ſnould appear to be leſs powerful when he comes to offer 
terms of peace, than he was when he made the offer of his 
good offices: we cannot therefore, from the preſent ſtate of the 
affairs of Europe, draw any argument for diminiſning our 
naval force. Then as to the creumſtances of our neighbours, 
it is very certain, that not only all the ſhips of war, fitted out 
either by the French or Spaniards, are continued in commiſ- 
ſion, but both theſe nations are with the utmoſt application re- 
building and repairing every ſhip of force they have in their 
dominions, and are beſides building new ſhips of war as faſt as 
they can; from whence I think it is evident, that inſtead of 
making any reduction of the naval force. we had laſt year, we 
ought to make ſome addition, and the addition ' propoſed, 
which | is properly 3-000 men, 1 in amy _ the one that 
can be thought of. 8 
This, Sir, muſt be thought till more ble; if we con- 
ſider our own particular circumſtances, and the difficulty; there 
is of getting our ſeamen. together after they are once diſperſed. 
In countries where abſolute and arbitrary government preyails, 
all their ſeamen are regiſtered, and they. always know where 
_ they may find them when they have occaſion for them. Their 
ſeamen, as well as all their other ſubjects, are under a. ſort of 
wilitary diſcipline; they cannot abſent themſelves without a 
furlough, and they muſt remain abſent no longer than their 
furlough gives them leave; by which means the Government 
always know what number they may depend on upon any 
e But in this N country, where every private 
man, 


man enjoys his full liberty, we cannot command our ſeamen to 
ſtay at home, nor can we call them home when we have a mind; 
for, notwithſtanding the difficulties, which every one knows we 
found laſt Summer to man the fleet then fitted out, yet it was 
computed there were at leaſt 11,000 Britiſh failors employed 
all-laſt Summer on board of Britiſh, ſhips in the ſer vice of, fo- 
reigners, either as tranſports, or as, trading ſhips. In this 
country . we. haye no method of providing ſailors employed 
upon any ſudden emergency, but by preſſing thoſe ſeamen we 
find by chance at home, or upon our own coaſts; and this 
method is always attended with ſo many inconveniences, is 
accompanied with circumſtances fo galling to the feelings of 
Britiſh ſeamen, and ſo diſtreſſing to the families and relatives 
of theſe. brave men, that in order to prevent our being at 
any time reduced to that neceſſity, every man Who has a 
due regard to the liberty and the happineſs of the ſubject 
muſt agree, that we ought, upon every occaſion, to begin 
early to provide againſt any danger we think we have reaſon to 
apprehend, | e, 
In all the meaſures we have hitherto taken relating to the 
preſent war, our ancient and natural allies, the Dutch, have 
cordially joined with us in every thing: they joined heartily 
with His Majeſty in offering their good offices for compoſing 
the preſent unhappy differences in Europe; and they have like- 
wiſe joined with His Majeſty in concerting a proper plan for 
a pacification. It may, perhaps, be iuſinuated, that they have 
put themſelves to no expence on account of the preſent war; 
but this is neither a juſt nor a true inſinuation; for it is very 
well known, that before the war broke out they had reſolved to 
have made a very conſiderable reduction of their land forces. 
Every one knows, that ſoon after the peace of Utrecht they re- 
duced their army to 32,000 men, and for ſeveral years after 
they, kept-it at that number; but upon a change which hap; 
pened in the affairs of Europe, they augmented it again to 
52,000 men; and at that time we likewiſe found it neceſſary 
| V 3 ta 
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to inerent= but army to 26, 00 then, The war with which 
Eutope wis cher chreatened was happily prevented ; and as 
foon as it way, we itritnediately began to reduce our army; we 
teduced it at firſt 55000, and foo after 3,000, of the number 
we had inereaſell t to: but the Dutch made at that time no 
reduction; they never thought of making any reduction till 
the very Yar before the preſent war broke out; then indeed 
à reſolution was actually taken in forne of the provinces to re- 
duce 10,000, and that was ſbon to have been followed by the 
reduction ef another 10,000, in order to have brought their 
atmy to its förmer ſtaridard of $2,000 men; and both theſe 
teductions ha ve been put off, merely on account of the preſent 
war; ſo that, to ſpeak properly, they have put themſelves to 
the expenèe of maintaining 26,000 men evet fince the rar be- 
gan; and therefore it is not to be wondered if they made no 
addition te their fleet, efpecially if we conſider that they are 
m tio danger of being attacked by fea; and the bad condition 
their navy happens to be in at preſent, which is ocaſioned by 
the vaſt expence they were put to during the war, in which _ 
they were 6bliged- to taintaln a much greater number of land 
forces than we maintained, and were farther obliged to be at 
the experes of alt the es that were ann during n 
ure” Id 198 0 
Abe Ditch, tis true, Bir; conchidal a treaty of neutrality 
with France, with regard to- the Auſtrian Netherlands; but it 
is not from thence to be concluded, that they are engaged in 
any intereſt Teparate ſtom us. They were no way concerned 
in the afair'of Poland, no more than we; if their barrier was 
ſerured, and the balance of -power not brought it any danger, 
they had god reaſon to think themſelves no way coneerned in 
the war; the firſt they provided for by their neutrality, and 
the laſt wöuld be in no danger, as long as the parties engaged 
im war confined their views to what they chen publicly de- 
clared; but if either of them Thould begin to etend theit 
views, und; thetẽb· brine the balafr« of «ws into danger, the 
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Dutch would be then at liberty, and would certainly do what 
vas ineumbent upon them in ſuch a conjuncture; and till that 
conjuncture happens, we can have no niore concern in the war 
than they: nay farther, in the concluding of that treaty of 
neutrality, ſo careful were the Dutch to preſerve to theniſelves 
a liberty of doing afterwards what they ſhould find proper, 
that, by-an expreſs proviſion of the treaty, they have reſerved 
to themſelves a power of ſending the ſtipulated foceours to the 
Emperor, in cafe they ſhould find it neceffary ſo to do-. ut 
Thus, Sir, it appears that the Dutch are ſo far from having 
fallen into:tmeaſaces ſeparate from us, that they have continued 
a heavy charge upon themſelves, in order to be ready to join 
wich us in any meafure that may hereafter appear nereſſary for 
pre ſer ving the balance of power in Europe; and for that reaſon, 
as well as a great many others, I think it is incumbent upon us 
to put ourſelves in ſuch a condit ion as may enable us to act 
that part which Great Britain ought to undertake, in the glo- 
_ nn Fin und ſecuring the liberty of Europe. 
MOT en e 31171 Sir Robert: _—_—_— _— 1735. 
a as Sufilanimiry; Sir, are two 'words, which a 
eaſily underſtood in private life; but in public and in national 
affairs, it is not ſo eaſy to form proper ideas for tboſe two 
words, and to determine the exact boundaries between them. 
If u private man ſhould think his honour injured; he may, he 
ought, to reſent it immediately, becauſe, as he has nothing but 
his own life to loſe, his own opinion is a good and ſufficient 
reaſon for putting it to the venture: but in national quarrels 
the lives of many thouſands are concerned; and thoſe who are 
to deliberate und determine in what manner, or how ſoon, an 
injury ought to be reſemeds are generally thoſe whoſe lives, in 
duſe of a rupture, will be the laſt of being brought into danger. 
For this reaſon they ouglit not to depend ſo much on their 
nuf, nor van they to inſiſt upon ſuch punctilios as 
S e, *+ ,nrivatelife, They ought to conſider 


. — 


os 
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the circumſtances of both nations, and they ought to weigh 


thoroughly the probable conſequences ;- for it may ſometimes 
be the intereſt of a nation to pocket an affront, or at leaſt to 


defer their reſentment-till- they find a more projer nn 


for ue s R br 
t | een Robert JWalol, oh mn I 7 3. 
WY is * to talk wy 1 within 3 or its; 
and conſidering the ſpirit of reſentment that has been induſ- 
triouſly ſtirred up in the nation, I know it would be mighty 
popular in us to come to vigorous: reſolutions immediately, 
but I do not know if it would be mighty wiſe. I am ſure it 
would not be wiſe, as long as there are any hopes of obtaining 
redreſs by peaceable means; and even when we are come to an 
end of all our hopes in this way, we ought not to begin to 
talk till we are ready to act. In this we ought to follow the 
example of that ſort of animal which is peculiar to this iſland, 
and Therefore I am not aſhamed to recommend its example to 
my countrymen : I mean our brave Engliſh bull dog, who al- 
ways ſeizes upon his enemy at once, and without making 
| the leaſt noiſe before hand. Threatening ſpeeches, or even 
threatening reſolutions, are but words. They are vox & præ- 
teren nibil; and therefore the leſs they are made uſe of the bet- 
ter: but if any ſuch are ever made uſe of, they ought to be 
inſtantly followed with ſuitable actions; for if they are not, 
thoſe who have injured us will __ -our nn and the 
page —_ wl ugh at our folly. Pt 4 
iat Into" en, e Ef _ 1738. 
71 44 


I muſt 1 87 that e the 2 cb of the na- 
tion may be, Tthink'we ought to donothing-raſhly, either for 
preſerving or recovering it. A man of real courage and good 
ſenſe is neyer Jealous of his character, and therefore is not ſo 
apt to take things amiſs, or ſo haſty in reſenting affronts, as 
one who has only a brutiſh temerity, or a falſe and affected 

courage; 


Ga 


* 
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courage; beſides, - whatever may be our caſe at N 
_ not to ſhow our teeth till we can bite. 
No nation in the world, I believe, ever declared war tin they 
were ready to enter npon action; and as we at preſent have 
neither a fleet nor an army ready ſufficient for attacking ſuch 
a powerful nation as Spain, I think we ought not as yet ta do 
any thing that may look like a declaration of war, or even like 


a reſolution to declare war. 
Sir Charles Wager, Jan. 28, 17 38. 


* * 
. oO 5 


10 public life, as well as in private, there are ſome affronts 
that cannot by the cuſtom of nations admit of a peaceful ac- 
eommodation, or of any negociation for that purpoſe. If a 
gentleman ſhould be caned in the open ſtreet, and ſhould, in- 
ſtead of making a proper return, ſend a clergyman next morn- 
ing to the aggreſſor, to beg that the affair might be made up in 
an amicable way, the oppreſſor might, perhaps, look upon his 
patient as a good Chriſtian, but I am ſure he would not look 
upon him as a gentleman, or a man of courage; and therefore 
He would probably offer no other ſatisfaction, but ſuch a one 
as no man of honour could accept of, or, perhaps, and moſt 
probably too, he would bully and ſay, the fellow deſerved 
What he met with. A man of true honour, upon meeting 
with ſuch an affront, would immediately take his own ſatis- 
faction, and that, too, with the very firſt opportunity. 

In public life and in national affairs the caſe is the ſame. 
There are ſome affronts that may be put by one nation upon 
another, which ought to be immediately reſented in a hoſtile 
| manner. All attacks or inſults ought to be reſented-in ſuch a 
manner, when it appears evident that it was done by public 
authority. When an inſult is committed by the ſubjects of 
any nation, without an apparent commiſſion, or other autho- 
rity under Government, the injured nation may ſend Ambaſ- 
ſadors to demand ſatisfaction; and ought not to reſent the in- 


jury in a hoſtile manner till the other nation has made the act 
b Bo | its 
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| Ms own, or has taken the guilt, upon itſelf, by denying A un- 
reaſonably delaying to puniſhi or give up the offenders. But 
when the inſult. or attack appears, from the very nature of 
it, to have been committed by public authority, ſatisfaction 
ought not to be ſued for by Ambaſſadors; it ought to be im- 


mediately taken by fleets and armies, properly inſtructed for 
that purpoſe, 
Sir I. TR March 3 30, 17 38. 


a 


| My 23 as ation the noble Lord 1 been pleaſed to 
make is pretty long, I cannot pretend to rethember exactly the 
words; and as, upon hearing it read, I obſerved ſome words 
which to me ſeemed not quite ſo right, I muſt deſire the fayour 
to haye the motion in my hand. [The motion being deli- 
vered to him, after peruſing it, he went on thus: ] My Lords 
as this is one of the greateſt, one of the moſt important con- 
junqtures that ever happened to this nation, I deſire and wiſh 
as beattily as the noble Lord who made you this motion, or 
any Lord can do, that we may be unanimous in the reſolution 
we come to upon this occaſion. The greateſt part of the no- 
ble Lord's motion I highly approve of. - There-are only a few 
words towards the latter end whick'I think ought to have 
been left out; and as they are, in my opinion, quite unneceſ- 
fary, L hope the noble Lord will, for the ſake of that unani- | 
mity he ſo much deſires, agree to leave them out of his motion. 
The words I. mean are, © that it gives us inexpreſſible con- 
cern, with: the following, which make the laſt paragraph hut 
done of the noble Lord's motion. Theſe words, I humbly 
think, my Lords, are quite unneceſſary; and, as they may 
give offence to ſome Lords, and may occaſion an oppoſition to 
a reſolution, which would otherwiſe be unanimouſly agreed to, 
I hope the noble Lord. will not inſiſt upon their ſtanding a part 
of: his motion. But I offer this as my opinion only. I do not 
make it my motion, becauſe I am reſolved to wait till I hear 
chat may be ſaid by other Lords upon this heae. 


My. 
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My Lords, we have now weathred the point” of negocia - 
wwe 7 are fairly launched out in the open ſea of a declared 
wr: God grant we may meet '\vith a proſperous gale! We 
have hnman probability. on or ſide und as we have juſtice 
Hkewiſe on our ſide, we have reaſon to expect the favour f 
providence; therefore I have no doubt of a ſucceſsful voyage, 
Aenne onrſetves 3 good pi- 


. * . 75 


they" vue not, now- be our — Woke gped Ge- 
nerals; we have brave: and experienced Admirals: we-mult _ 
now chuſe them for our pilots; wF tiaſt take theit adviee g 
and, if their advice be taken, and vigorouſly: purſued, I- halt 
not hereafter find fat with events, on account of any croſs 
accidents we may meet wich in the proſecution: of the war. 
Providence can only direct events: but men can plan 3 and if 
the plan be good, H the ſcheme be well laid, no man ought to 
find fault with the event. But, If the forming of our frhernes 
for the proſecution of the war be left to ignorant and puſilla- 
nimbus counſellors, we cannot expect they ſliould be Fight; 
and a wrong ſeheme may be found fault with, even'though 
the event ſhould, by an ef en ATE: of Prork- 
tener, prove facceſsful.. 1 rod 
In the proſecution of the preſent war, 1 bop 3 man 
will, in his proper ſphere, contribute as much as he can to- 
Vara the ſuceeſs of his country. My Lords, I am-perſuaded 
every man will; becauſe no war was ever entered into with 
greater unanimity amongſt all ranks and degrees of men. We 
cannot, therefore, juſtly ſay any thing, upon this occaſion, | 
of animoſities and diviſions. If there were ever any animoſi- 
ties or divifihs atnongſt us, they were occaſioned by our 
tathely ſubmitting to ſo many foreign inſults. Theſe His 
Mijefty's declaration of war has put an end to, and nothing 
em kevive them but a flackneſs in the proſecution. For this 
reaſon 1 wiſh they had not' been mentioned upon this occakon, 
Wi am afraid it is ominous. It looks as if ſome people arere ſaſ- 


pielous 


\ 
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picious that the; war will not be puſhed in ſuch a vigorous 
manner as a people greatly injured, and juſtly enraged, may 
have reaſon to expect. If this be the caſe, they have good 
reaſon to warn us againſt animoſities and diviſions: but their 
warnings will be in vain, Our former divifions will revive, 
- and our animoſities may increaſe to fuch a degree, as to endan- 
ger the tranquillity: of the nation, unleſs pry einen hy a 
facrifice of thoſe who were the cauſe of their being reyived. 
For this reaſon, I ſay, my Lords, I wiſh I had heard no- 
thing of animoſities and diviſions upon this occaſion, and I am 
_ ſurpriſed how any ſuch thing could creep into His Majeſty's . 
ſpeech. In a free country, ſuch as this, Lords or Gentlemen 
may differ in their opinions about public meaſures ; and, as the 
intereſt: of their county is concerned, they may, they ought 
to ſupport their opinions with ferveney and zeal: but that 
difference in opinion is not to be called a diviſion; nor is that 
fervency to be called auimoſity. Something of our diviſions 
and animoſities was, I remember, mentioned in a piece that 
was handed about as the manifeſto of Spain. This I was no 
way ſurpriſed at; becauſe in Spain they can have no difference 
in opinion about public meaſures ; at leaſt, if they have, they . 
dare as little declare it, as they dare declare their difference of 
opinion about matters of faith or religion; therefore they 
might, probably, miſtake the one for the other, by ſuppoſing 
that to be a diviſion amongſt us, Which was, really nothing but 
a difference in opinion. But I hope His Majeſty's Miniſters 
are better. acquainted with the conſtitution. of their country, 
than to fall into any fuch miſtake; and they ſhould particu- 
-larly upon this occaſion have avoided ſaying any thing about 


n or animoſities, becauſe it will confirm the Spaniards 


in the miſtake they are in, and may, as the noble Lord appre- 
bends, encourage them to continue the war, in hopes that 
they may be able to reap ſome advantage from our diviſions. . 
From hence your Lordſhips muſt ſee, that no ſuch thing 
_— to have been mentioned 1 in His Majeſty's ſpeech from 
the 
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the throne, .and much leſs, I am ſure, ought. it to be men- 
tioned in our addreſs. If His Majeſty's Miniſters haye fallen 
into a miſtake, and a miſtake, too, that may be attended with 
ſuch a bad conſequence as that of prolonging the war, ſhall 
we, in our addreſs, out of pure complaiſance, echo that mif- 
take back to the throne, and thereby render infallible the bad 
conſequence which we might otherwiſe have prevented ? Shall h 
we, my Lords, be fo uncharitable as to think, and much leſs 
to lay, that all thoſe who differ from us in opinion about pub- 
lic meaſures, are promoters of diviſions, and fomenters of heats 
and animoſities ? It is impoſſible that any Lord ſhould expect 
an unanimous concurrence in ſuch expreſſions. They are ex- 
preſſions that can be properly made uſe of by none but the ar- 
bitrary Miniſters of an abſolute Monarch, and therefore I was 
not a little ſurpriſed at ſeeing any thing like them in His Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech from the throne; but I was much more ſurpriſed 
to find the obſtinacy of the Spaniards imputed to the heats and 
animoſities that have been fomented amongſt us. It is a 
maxim of this Houſe, to look upon His Majeſty's ſpeech from 
the throne as the ſpeech of his Miniſters ; and nothing can 
contribute more to ſhew the juſtneſs of this maxim, than that 
of imputing the obſtinacy of the Spaniards to any heats or 
animoſities that have been fomented amongſt us. | 
| Almoſt every man in the nation, I believe, is now con- 
vinced, at leaſt, every man that thinks at all about public af- 
fairs muſt be convinced, that the ſtrange obſtinacy of the Spa- 
niards has all along proceeded from the paſſivity of our Miniſ- 
ters. We ſubmitted tamely to the fitſt inſult they put upon us; 
that encouraged them to put a ſecond: we bore the ſecond 
with patience; that encouraged them to put a third: upon the 
third, we modeſtly complained, and humbly prayed to nego- 
tiate; that encouraged them to put a fourth: and thus we 
continued ſubmitting and negociating, and they continued 
plundering and inſulting, till at laſt, I really believe, they 
began to think that no ſort of treatment could provoke us to g 
| com- 
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commehce höſtilities, or Gelenk againſt them. Thus, by 
the tailie” and ſubmiffve temper of our Miniſters the Spa- 
niatds have been encouraged to hold out fach à conduct to- 
Wards us, 48 to mike” it necefary even for our Minifters to 
have recburſe to atms; and now thoſe very Miniſters, in or- 
ber to femove che load off tlieir own ſhoulders, come and tell 
us, that thoſe who complainetl of their fabmiffive conduct, 
and often told them what it would end in, were fomenters of 
heats and ariitmofities; and that thoſe heats and- animoſities 
| were the chief cauſe of that obſtinaey which Spain had — 
in her conduet towards us. | * 
1 ſhall readily grant, wy Lords, that the juſt Seh of 
our plundered merchants, and' dhe regard ſhewn to thoſe com- 
| plaints by the whole nation, excepting. a very few perſons, 
were the mediate cauſe of the war, decauſe they forced our 
Miniſters to alter their conduct: but, 1 hope, neither the 
com plaints of the merchants, ner the regard ſhewn to them 
by the people, are to be called heats and animoſities; s and call 
them by what names you will, they were not the cauſe, but 
the effect of that obſtinacy in Spain, in the tameneſs of which 
alone we are to ſeek for the original cauſe' of the preſent war: 
for if our Miniſters had reſented as. they ought the firſt injury 
done to our merchants by the Spaniards, it would have pre- 
| vented a ſecopd; ; and, for the firſt, we might by repriſals, if 
Hot by fair t means, have obtained redreſs, without coming to 
an open rupture; or if we had then come to an open rupture, 
we ſhould have prevented a very great prejudice the nation 
bas ſuffered by an "Interruption of its trade, and any conſi- 
derable loſſes dur merchants have fuſtained by tlie plundeting 
| and ſerzing their ſhips ; I and ] believe rio man will fay, we bad 
not then as” favourable an opportunity for "Engaging i in A war 
again Spain as we have at preſent, * 
* "Having thus, my Lords, ſhewn what it really was that en- 
; couraged the Spaniards' to proyoke us to war, I muſt obſerve, 
6 that if en continue e it vn I believe, be ow- . 
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: ing to the ſame cauſe. They are ſenſible of the ſuperiority of 
our naval force, which, at the ſame time that it enables us to 
hurt them in the moſt ſenſible part, may prevent their being 
àble to hurt us in any; and they can have no hopes to reap any 
advantage from thoſe diviſions and animoſities, which, if there 
were any amongſt us, His Majeſty has = a final We) to by 

2 war againſt them. 


3 


Lord Carierct, Nat 155 17 39» 
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. bose denen who ſpoke ul, (Mr. Will 

Pulteney) ended his ſpeech with ſaying, that he would not 
willingly caſt the firſt ſtone; ; but it ſeems he had then forgot 
what he had ſaid but a very little before; by which, if he did 
not fling a None, he, at leaſt, in my opinion, threw a yery 
great pebble at the whole Houſe, After having told us, that 
it was allowable to ſay any thing againſt what was done by 
- the majority of this Houſe, he ſaid, «© That there were, not- 
withſtanding, ſome methods of ſpeaking, which were not 
againſt order, and by which gentlemen might be made to feel, 
that an anſwer might be given to what the majority had 
thought unanſwerable.” Then he talked: of ſcandalous things 
having been done in former Parliaments by a corrupt majority. 
: Now, I would be glad to know how this Houſe can feel any 
thing that is faid of former Parliaments, unleſs it be meant, | 
Ns that the preſent Parliament is of the ſame nature with the for- 
Vor. II, ” IE | mer 
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mer Parliaments talked of, This, Sir, as I have ſaid, ſeems 
to be a very great pebble thrown at the whole Houſe ; hefides 
the dirt he had before flung at the ſuppoſed author of à pam- 
phlet juſt publiſhed, whom he took care to deſcribe ſo parti- 
cularly, that I believe every gentleman thinks the author, or, 


at leaſt, the ſyppoſed author of that pamphlet, is now ſpeaking 
to you: but 1 can freely declare, that I am not the author of 
it; I haye, indeed, read it; and I believe the greateſt quarrel 
that gentleman and his friends have with it, is, that they do 
not know how to anſwer it. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole, Jan. 23, 1734. 


Thoſe who call themſelves Whi gs, are, indeed, the only 
perſons who can with any confidence argue againſt a ſtanding 
army; for if any noted Tory, or ſuſpected Jacobite, ſhould 
argue againſt our keeping up a few regular troops by autho- 
rity of Parliament, it would be eaſy to anfwer him. Every 
man would compare him to the fat man, who muttered and 
complained againſt the crowd, which he himſelf was Gun prin- 


ee 
| 2 . 118 28, 1738. 


| The ek a6 it is called, which 8 15 a very 

remarkable decaſion laſt ſeſſion, is a point that cannot be rea- 
ſoned upon here, and therefore I ſhall make no application of 
what I am going to ſay. I have heard, Sir, of phyſicians 
taking their leave of a ſick houſe, when they thought they 
could do no good there, and were not oyer-ſpeedy of fees ; for 
ſome are ſo keen after fees, that they would ſtay and preſeribe 
to a dead body: but have heard of others, of a more generous 
character, refuſing to continue their attendance, when they 
feared it was of no benefit, and yet returning again upon being 
called to a new conſultation, when better ſymptoms appeared, 
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and greater hopes of a recovery, to offer, at leaſt, the proper 


remedy, whether it ſhould be taken or not. 
George e Eſq. Dec. 18, 17 39. 


The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt (Sir Robert Wal- 
pole) has told us, that queſtions in politics admit of no demon- 
tration. In this I am entirely of his opinion; and, I think, 
this opinion was never more ſtrongly confirmed than by the 
debate of this day. There never was a queſtion in this Houſe 
that could be brought nearer to a demonſtration than the queſ- 
tion now before us; and yet, I find, it is not poſſible to con- 
vince thoſe that may be affected by its being agreed to. It has 
hitherto been reckoned a maxim in law, which I never before 
heard diſputed, that parties ought not to be judges : but now 
I find this maxim defied; and, indeed, it muſt be ſo, by every 
gentleman that ſays our conſtitution can never ſuffer by a ma- 
jority of placemen in this Houſe : for that placemen and offi- 
cers of all kinds muſt be parties concerned in many caſes 
which we, as Members of this Houſe, muſt judge of, is ſo 
clear, that I ſhould have been aſhamed to have given you the 
trouble of proving it, if I had not heard the motion now before 

you ſo-warmly oppoſed. 
Sir W. Wyndham, Dee. 1 17 39 


In King William's time, there was a famous Member of 
this Houſe, whom you have all heard of, John How by name, 
who having been refuſed ſomething which he had not, or, at 
leaſt, which that wiſe Prince thought he had not any title to 
aſk, took it into his head to ſet up for a patriot, and to become 
a violent oppoſer of the Adminiſtration. From that time this 
gentleman's continual cry was, Our liberties are in danger! 
our conſtitution is to be overturned!ꝰ and with ſuch exclama- 
tions he was always endeavouring, by his pretended fears, to 
raiſe apprehenſions in the minds of ſome of the weak men in 
that 855 Argument ſignified nothing; he ſtill went on harp- 
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ing upon the ſame ſtring: but at laſt he was ſilenced by a ſtory 
told the Houſe by Sir 'Thomas Lyttelton, which was thus — 
« A gentleman of my acquaintance,” ſays Sir Thomas, © was 

lately travelling in a coach with two ladies who were ſiſters : 
one ſat very quiet, and without being in the leaſt diſturbed, 
but the other was upon every little jolt in a fright, and always 
crying out, O Lord, Sir, we ſhall be overturned ! For God's 
ſake, tell the coachman to drive ſoftly !* What's the matter, 
Madam ?* ſays the gentleman — why are you in ſuch a 
fright.> We have a fine eaſy coach, a plain good road, and a 
careful, cautious coachman : there is not the leaſt danger. 
But all Ggnified nothing — the lady continued as before. At 
laſt the gentleman aſks'the lady, What ails your ſiſter, Ma- 
dam? Is ſhe uſually of ſuch a fearful temper ?*— To which 
the other anſwered, * Do not mind her, Sir. My ſiſter is 
really in no fright ; only ſhe thinks ſhe has a very pretty 
voice, and therefore takes Wont delight in e herſelf 
ſpeak. 1” : 
. This ſtory, Sir, put the zealous pet ſo mich out of 
| countenance, that he became quite ſilent, fo that the Houſe 
for ſome days heard no more of the danger of our liberties ; 
and 1 hope it will now have the ſame effect as it had at that 
time: for during his preſent Majeſty's reign, I am ſure we 
ſhall have no occaſion for being put 'in mind of our liberties, 
or for being warned of their being expoſed-to danger; and if 
ever they ; ſhould, in any future reign, I hope this Houſe will 


ſand in need of no Common eryer to put them in * of 
| their duty, | 


Ein. Horatio 2 "Mor 45 1749 


1 riſe up to | thank hs noble Lord in els (Lord North) 
for his extreme bounty in aſſuring us, that no hoſtile inten- 
tions are deſigned againſt the Eaſt-India Company, and that 
be wiſhes to make it a great-and giorious Company :(for thoſe 
are kis pompous W and put it upon a permanent 

£ footing. 
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footing. Three Kings have entered an unfortunate kingdom 
with fire and ſword, in order, I preſume, to make it alſo a 
great and glorious kingdom, and ſecure to it its liberties and 
laws. They have publiſhed a manifeſto to that purpoſe, | 
which the noble Lord has, perhaps, juſt received ; and he gives 
it you to-day, leſt it might be ſtale to-morrow, But let us 
examine into this extraordinary matter. Here is a Committee 
appointed laſt year, a fair and open Committee, which have 
produced nothing. This was the lawful wife publicly avowed * 
but finding her barren, they have taken a neat, little, ſmug 
one, which they call a Secret Committee; and the reſolution 
now moved to reſtrain the Company from ſending out Super- 
viſors, is her fir/tborn. Indeed, from the ſingular expedition 
of this extraordinary delivery, I am to think ſhe was pregnant 
before wedlock. Yet, after all, what is the Report but a di- 
rect invaſion of the Company's charter? It is, Sir, a bill to 
| ſuſpend a law of the land; it is neither more nor leſs ; and we 
are, after diſtreſſing the Company, about to rob them of their 
charter, and overthrow their conſtitution, The noble Lord 
does well in ſaying, that he means to preſerve the Company 
from ruin; but he ſhould previouſly have told you, that their 
ruin was the immediate conſequence of his blunders. In 
the year 1767, Adminiftration plundered the Company of 
400,000). ; and this I aſſert to have occaſioned this diſtreſs. If 
we ſuffer this bill to paſs, we ſhall, in fact, become the Eaſt- 
India Company, and you, Sir, will be ſeated in that chair, 
with a little hammer, by an inch of candle. The Treaſury- 
bench will be the buyers, and on this fide we ſhall be the 
ſellers. The Senate will become an auction room, and the 
Speaker an auctioneer! — Shame upon ſuch proceedings! — 
Here is an end to confidence and public faith. —Public faith! 
alas! that has long been given up; that has not been attended 
to for many years. However, I hope the Houſe will be fur- 
niſhed with more ſubſtantial reaſons than have yet OD 
for i the charter of that Company. | 
Mr. Burke, Dec. 7, 1772: 
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In one particulat reſpecting the Dictator of ancient times, I 
beg to ſet right a very high law officer (Mr. Thurlow) among 
us. All the Roman magiſtrates were not, as he ſays, ſuper- 
ſeded by that creation; for the Tribunes of the People, 
preſerved their authority even under a Dictator. | 

It has been ſaid, Sir, by another gentleman, who is like- 
wiſe in a great law office, (Mr. Wedderburne) that in this 
Houſe a diſcontented party had ridiculouſly given into a tone 
of propheſy, which has never been accompliſhed, and that 
about a year ago it was the caſe of the right honourable gen- 
tleman who ſpoke lately under the gallery. It is not, I be- 
lieve, very parliamentary to quote words ſpoken in a former 
debate : but if the learned gentleman's memory goes to a pro- 
pheſy of one year, which has not been fulfilled, he will permit 
me a fair excurſion to another propheſy of that very Mem- 
ber's, ſix years ago, which has been exactly verified. His 
propheſy in this Houſe was, that if the fame violent meaſures 
againſt the Americans were perſiſted in, the Colonies, which 
formed ſo great a ſtrength to this kingdom in the reign of 
George the Second, would be diſſevered from the Britiſh em- 
pire in the reign of George the Third. No prophecy, Sir, 

ever received a mote perfect accompliſhment. He wonder- 
fully poſſeſſes the ſecond fight of his native country. How 
deeply criminal he and others have been in bringing the pro- 
phecy to paſs, I hope the Houſe will one day inquire, A 
very extraordinary obſervation of the ſame gentleman, amidſt 
a variety of heterogeneous matter, it is impeſhble for me not 
to mention. He has laughed at univerſal benevolence, and 
endeavoured to demonſtrate the impoſſibility of its exiſtence. 
But, Sir, he has only given us the narrow, contracted, ſelfiſh 
ideas of his own heart, and his own country. His ſentiments 
and his feelings are confined to a very ſmall, inſignificant cir- 
cle, indeed ! They are merely clanniſh and Scottiſh. His re- 
marks, I ſaw, excited a general indignation amongſt us. An 
Engliſhman has ideas infinitely more liberal and enlarged, 
| | His 
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His heart expands itſelf, and takes iti the general g66d of all 
mankind. I will only add; Sir, that I think the moſt beauti- 
ful ſentence of all atitiquity is that which was tectived with 
ſuch applanſe by the generous, free Roman people, and ati 
Engliſh Senate I am fate will adopt, againſt every meafure of 
oppreſſion and cruelty, n fan, humani mbil a m allenum 


Puts. 
Mr. Witkes, Feb. 19, 777. 


The moft ſhort-ſighted of all animals is undoubtedly oft 
country gentleman of the true tory breed. He has ſcarcely 
the ſagacity of his pointer. Formerly he was very ſtubborn 
and reſtive, and could not be driven forward; now he is per- 
fectly tame, fawns on his ſteder, and is eafily fnanaged. Mr. 
Pitt firſt ſeized him, and, after ſome little ſtruggling, plunged 
him over head and ears in the German war. The tioble Lord 
(Lord North) has gone farthet; and tranſported him, weary 
and exhauſted, beyond the Atlantic, where he is likely to con- 
tinue much longer than he was in Germany. 

A,. N. lies, Nov. 26, 1778. 


3 anfwer to the charge of embezzlement brought by the 
honourable gentleman (Temple Luttrell) when I firſt heard 
it, I did not know it was lad at the door of the Tteaftity 
Board; but though thoſe who embezzle the public money 


| ought to be ſeverely puniſhed at all times, I am exceedingly 


happy to hear of the embezzlement in queſtion, let who will 
de guilty, becauſe 450,000]. juſt at prẽſent would be very uſe- 
ful to the public; and as the honourable gentleman has found, 

ſo unexpectedly, that ſuch a ſum has been Embezzled, I doubt 

not it will be fortlicothingz unfortunately, however, for the 

public, it now appears that there has been no embezzlement at . 

all: but the honourable geimtleman diſavows any intention of 

clogging the wheels of Government. For my part 1 have 

never charged * hofiourable gentleman with 3 any fuck deſign. 

2 4 I com- 
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I commend him for the ſpirit of inquiry 'that has FIDE | 
him on the preſent occaſion, He is doing only what he has 
a right to do; and ſo far am I from entertaining the moſt diſ- 
tant thoughts of the honourable gentleman's clogging the 
wheels of Government, that I am perſuaded he no more clogs 
them than the fly in the fable, who, ſettling on the chariot wheel, 
thought ſhe raiſed the duſt with which ſhe was ſurrounded ; 
whereas, poor innocent thing, ſhe fixed where ſhe had a right 
to fix, and did not in the leaſt incommode either the action of 
the wheels, or the quiet of the perſon who rode within fide. 

| Lord Nan Dec. 2, 1778. 


With regard to the noble Lord's apt ſimile, it does him ho- 
nour. His Lordſhip i in this line of debate is known to be an 
| original. Whenever the noble Lord finds himſelf cloſely 
preſſed in argument, or fact, it is his known practice to get rid 
of the queſtion by a joke! His manner is no leſs curious than 
his matter; when he was half a ſleep, or ſeemingly quite aſleep, 
he collected a ſtore of wit and humour, from Æſop and Phe- 
drus, and Joe Miller, or ſome other book equally diſtinguiſhed | 
for ſuch ſpecies of drollery, and, inſtead of reaſoning, is ſure 
to treat the Houſe with a laugh. As to his ſimile of the fly on 
the chariot wheel, if the noble Lord and his aſſociates lived in 
another country, and had their deſerts, they would long fince 
have been put upon a proper wheel, ſuch a wheel as the ſ yſtem 75 
and princi iples of the noble Lord's government, among other 
bleſſings inſeperable from geſpotiſm, tended to introduce into 
Great Britain; ; I would therefore rather be the fly in the 

fable, than an object of i ignominy and deteſtat ion upon the 
wheel of public vengeance. 
- Honourable Temple Luttrell, Dee. 2, 1778. 


The noble Lord (Lord Mulgrave) has ſneered at me from < a 
book, called Anticipation, which no one admires more than I 


to. I poſſibly may not be ſo poliſhed as a perſon who has failed 
round 
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. the world, and touched where bears were the principal 18 


inhabitants, and whoſe manners the circumnavigator (Lo, 
Mulgrave) ſeems to haye copied with great ſucceſs, | 


Henturable Temple =p Dec. 2, 1778. 


The honourable gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) is accuſtomed | 
to turn every thing into ridicule, and has introduced a ſtile of 
reaſoning every way unſuitable to the gravity and i importance | 
of the ſubjects that come under diſcuſſion. If we cannot act 
with dignity, let us at leaſt debate with decency, I will not 
attempt to anſwer the honourable gentleman's arguments, for 
it is impoſſible ſeriouſly to reply to what, in evert part, has an 
infuſion of ridicule in it. Two of the honourable gentleman's 
ſmilies, however, I muſt take notice of: the one is, his inſinu- 
ation that Oppoſition, is envious of thoſe who, baſk in Court 
_ ſunſhine, aud that they deſire merely to get «into their places. 
I beg leave to remind the honourable gentleman, that though 
the {un affords a genial warmth, it alſo occaſions an intem- 
perate heat that taints and infects every thing it reflects on; 
that this exceſſiye heat tends to corrupt as well as to cheriſh, 
to putrify as well as to animate, to dry and ſoke up the j juices 
of the body politic, and turn the whole into one maſs of cor- 
ruption. If thoſe therefore who ſit near me do not enjoy ſo 
genial a warmth as the honourable gentleman, and thoſe who 
like him keep cloſe to the noble Lord in the blue ribband, 
(Lord North), I am certain they breathe a purer air, an air lefs 
infected, and leſs corrupt. Another of the honourable gen- 
tleman's alluſions is not quite a new one: he has talked a great 
deal of the machine of State, and of the drag- chain of Oppoſi- 
tion. I would only obſerve upon this, that a drag· chain was 
never applied but when a machine is going down hill, and then 
it is applied a 1 As to any ching elſe the honourable gen- 


tleman has aid, I ſhall not offer a. reply, but ſhall fit down 
"mo 
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Wy | | 
with affuring the honotrable gentleman, that the moſt ſeriou: 
part of his argument appears to meè to be the moſt ludicrous, 
A. Sheridan, Feb. 26, 1781. 


It is a fixed principle in optics, that all objects ſtrike the eye 
of the beholder differently according to the medium or light 
through which they are viewed. This maxim is fully verified 

by an experiment made in April laſt, by only moving the right 
Honourable Secretary (Mr. Fox) from the ſide of the Houſe 
on which I now ſtand to the other. Placed where he now is, 
he views the bill in his hand as calculated to “ remedy all 
thoſe alarming diſorders which have long prevailed, and ftill 
continue in the management of the territorial poſſeſſions, 
revenues, and commerce of theſe kingdoms in the Eaſt In- 
dies, &c. 

But had ſuch a bill been brought in by Adminiſtration when 
the ri ight honourable gentleman fat on the other ſide of the 
Houſe, it would have appeared to him in very different colours 
indeed. I doubt not but the right honourable gentleman 
would have viewed it again and again through two glaſſes 
which he conſtantly carries about with him. 1 mean his mag- 
nifying glaſs, and his multiplying glaſs. 

In the former, his maghifying glaſs, it would have appeared 
big with the moſt alarming danger of increaſing Crown inffu- 

ence, and of extending miniſterial power; which things are 
always conſidered as the buggyboos and rawhead and bloody- 
bones, with which the right honourable Secretary uſed to ter- 
rify his preſent caro /poſa (Lord North) before thoſe two per- 
ſons were joined together in holy matrimony. 

But I mean not here to ſpeak againſt the coalition, or to 
fay any thing perſonal, as I hope His Majeſty's preſent Mi- 
niſters will propoſe ſuch meaſures as I ſhall be able to coaleſce | 
with. 

In the latter, his ha aa Au all the evils which the 
dill now tended to prevent, with 20,000 more of rapine, injuſ- 
tice. 
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ties, cruelty, violation of rights and charters, weakening of 
parliamentary faith, &c. would all have danced before his eyes. | 
at once. 

What is the cauſe of this difference, ſince the man 4 
and the object viewed, are identically the ſame? It is plainly 
owing to ſome ſtrong rays of a fide light that darts from the 
Eaſt, and perhaps little horizotitally from the North, upon 
the pupil of the right honourable Secretary's eye; fo that, 
without having recourſe to the ſolutions of a Newton, a 
Prieſtley, or a Franklin, we may affirm, that it is certainly that 
ſame North-eaſt light which had ſuch a powerful effect upon 
the ſeeing, or to ſpeak more philefephicallyz on the viſive fa- 
culties of the right honourable Secretary. But the right ho- 
nourable framer of the bill is never without either of the 
glaſſes I have mentioned; though, as I obſerved, things appear 
very different to him, according to the medium through 
which he looks, and whether the particles of matter of which 
he is compoſed are placed on that fide of the Houſe or the 
other, | | 

. Seated on that illuſtrious bench, on which the ſun always 
ſhines, when he views the bill through his magnifying glaſs, in- 
the firſt place, it much aggrandizes himſelf, and all his influ- 
ence as a Miniſter of State, inſomuch that he looks as if he 
really could carry the India Houſe on his back, as a-print juſt 
publiſhed humorouſly repreſents him to be doing. 

Secondly, it aggrandizes the ſeven Commiſſioners, or holy 
Emperers, and their eight aſſiſtant Directors. 

Tbirdly, it aggrandizes needy adherents, and raiſes them 
from Lilliputians to Brobdignagians and Patagonians. 

As to the right honourable gentleman's multiplying glaſs, 
as he at preſent holds it up to look at the bill, in the firft place; 
it greatly multiplies friends and jobbers, who will ſtick to him 
at every pinch—Over ſhoes, over boots. Secondly, it multi- 
plies all his various intereſts, all his connections, all his powers, 

not only at home in this country, but by ſea and land, and all 
3 over 
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over the globe. But when 1 ſay. that it multiplies all his 
powers, I muſt except his intellectual powers and the powers 

of his eloquence, as I really think theſs c cannot be 5 or 
multiplied. 

Thirdly, which is by far the beſt of all its ning 

powers, it multiplies the rupees and the guineas, if not to the 
nation, yet to the happy favourites who are to taſte the ſweets 
of the bill for five whole years to come, | 

And. now leaving optics, I would make an eaſy tranſition _ 

(at leaſt I would make a tranſition, whether an eaſy one or 
not,) from allegory to the bill itſelf, the particular parts and 

clauſes of which I ſhall leave to be diſcuſſed by thoſe who are 
much more equal to ſo great a work than I am, 

I ſhall therefore only obſerve, with regard to the principle 
and ſpirit of the bill in general, that they appear to me ſo ex- 
ceedingly oppoſite to the whole genius of the Conſtitution, 
and to thoſe benign laws by which it is ſupported, that the Di- 
rectors are hardly allowed the privileges which in courts of ju- 

dicature are granted to felons; for in caſes of felony, ſeizure. 
and confiſcation never take place till after conviction ; where- 
as, in the preſent inſtance, the n are not even accuſed of 
any ſpecific crime. 

But ſhould the bill paſs the Houſe, (the Houſe I IM will 
pardon the ſuppoſition, ) it muſt afford much ſatisfaction indeed 
to thoſe who are nearly intereſted in it, eſpecially. to the body 
of petitioning Directors, that they have a powerful friend in 
the other Houſe to plead their cauſe, and to ſupport their 

rights; I mean the noble proteſting Duke at the head of the 
Treaſury Board, who, when the Eaſt-India regulating bill was 
brought in, juſt ten years ago, (which bill did not go near ſo 
far as the preſent, ) teſtified his hearty diſſent from it in the fol- 
= lowing ſtrong terms: 
I. © Becauſe it was not only an high and dangerous viola- 
tion of the yet unqueſtioned charter of the Company, but a to- 
CoD | | tal 
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tal Tubverſton of all the principles of the e law, and conſtitution 
of this country, 

© 2,” ©. Becauſe the election of executive officers in N | 
is plainly unconſtitutional, productive of intrigue: and faction, 
and calculated for extending a corrupt influence in the Crown. 
It frees Miniſters from A Rac whilſt it leaves them all 
the effect of patronave,” 

Thus proteſted the noble Duke; and 1 FR not but he 
will be as ſteady in his principles till death, as the much-la- 
mented Marquis, who joined with him in the proteſt, 

I remember that the right honourahle Secretary aſſerted, 
when this bill was read the firſt time, that charges of pecula- 
tlon were withheld, becanſe money was ſent over to the Direc- 
tors, which ſtopped their mouths, and prevented their com- 
plaints. I doubt not but the right honourable gentleman 

himſelf felt what he ſaid, when he aſſerted this, and that the 
ſame right honourable gentleman knows full well that money 
has, indeed, a wonderful power of ſtopping mouths, and of 
changing men's language, and even their connections; yea, 
that it outdoes what the poet ſaid of muſic, that it has a 


—— —— charms to ſooth the ſavage 
To ſoften rocks, or bend the knotted oak. 


5 But how far it has been Ne in the 0 before us, remains yet 
to be proved. 0 | 

Before I fit down I muſt obſerve, that it oaks to have much 
weight, that the firſt commercial city in the world has ex- 
preſſed a diſapprobation of this bill, by determining in Com- 
mon Council to petition the Houſe againſt it. And I muſt 
add, that I am happy to ſee ſo full an attendance upon a queſ- 
tion of ſuch vaſt- conſequence, and that notwithſtanding the 
right honourable Secretary, moſt unhandſomely in my opinion, 
refuſed to put off the ſecond reading of the bill till the day of 
the call; though, by way of ele for that refuſal, an ho- 
f nourable 
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nourable friend of his, and a great ornament te his 8 
aſked, in a maiden ſpeech, how it was poſſible for the gentlemen 
who were to be ſummoned to attend the call, to make them - 
ſelyes maſters of this important buſineſs whilft they were com- 
ing up poſt upon the read? I with always to learn wiſdom 
from the arguments of my honourable friend, as every body 
muſt who attends to him. I will beg to aſk in return, what 
profound knowledge of this bill are thoſe gentlemen likely to 
enter the Houle with, whe have been ropſed out of their beds 
at one, twa, or three o'clock in the morning, by the arriyal af 
miniſterial meſſengers, with mandates to mount them up to 
town with the celerity of air balloons, in order that they may 
be in time enough for the diviſion this evening? What is to 
inform and determine the judgement of thoſe gentlemep on 
this ardyous occaſion? Why they are to look at the Treaſury 
Bench, to caſt their eyes round the Houle to fee who ſays aye 
and who ſays ho, who goes out and who ſtays in; and upon 
theſe merits are to depend the annihilation of an ancient char- 
ter, the characters of many reſpectable individuals, and the 


' ſeizure of goods and property. In ſhort, the fate of Ceſar and 
of Rome. 4 


Sir Richard Hill, Nov. 275 1783. 


An honourable gentleman (Mr. Alderman Watſon) has 
ſaid, that his conſtituents, the citizens of London, have no 
objection to any tax for preventing ſmuggling, as they are not 
ſmugglers. I have a great ſatisfaction at hearing this from ſuch 
good authority, as the eity of London has formerly (though 
it ſeems it has now reformed) laid under ſuch an invidious im- 
- putation. It has even for a century paſt been ſo much the 
prevalent opinion, as to induce a comic writer, who thought it 
expedient to introduce an Alderman on the ſtage, to dub him 

with the Io of Alderman Smuggler ! © 

Mr. N tg. 10, e 


The 
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The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt (Mr. Coe 
will pleaſe to remember, that if one comic writer has introduced 
Alderman Suggler to the ſtage, another comic writer has * 
ou a Copper Captain | 
Ar. Alderman Watſin Aug. 10, 1784. 
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This Day is publiſhed, 
In two large volumes, quarts, elegantly bound in calf, gilt and lee. 
. Price Two Pounds TW o Shillings, | 


A COMPLETE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY ; oc, 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, of Antient and Modern Geography 3 
containing a full, particular, and accurate deſcription of the known 
World in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America; compriſing 3 complete 
ſyſtem of geography, illuſtrated with correct maps and beautiful views 
of the principal cities, &c. and chronological tables of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. The geographical parts by JOHN SEALLY, A. M. mem · 
der of the Roman Arademy; author of the Hiſtoire Chronglogigue, 
_ ſacr6e et profane; Elements of Geography and Aſtronomy, &c. &. 
interſperſed with extracts from the private manuſcripts of one of the 
officers who accompanied Captain Cook in his voyage to the Southern 
Hemiſphere, The aſtronomical parts from the papers of the late Mr. 
ISRAEL Lyons, of Cambridge, aſtronomer in * MULGRAVE'S 
voyage to the Northern Hemiſphere. . 


Printed for JOHN STOCK DALE, oppoſite Burlington Houſe, Pic- | 
cadilly ; ard SCATCHERD and WHITAKER, Ave Maria Lane. 
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3 This Day is publiſhed, 
: In one large volume, quarto, with an elegant engraving. of the author; 
Price One Pound Seven Shillings, in beards, 


THE HISTORY of the UNION between ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND; with a collection of original papers relating thereto. 
By the celebrmed DANIEL DE FOE. With an Introduction, in 
which the conſequences and probability of a like Union between this 
Country and Ireland are conſidered, by JOHN-LEWIS DELOLME, 
author of the work on the Conſtitution of England. To which is pre- 
fixed, a LIFE of the AUTHOR, and a copious INDEX. 


The Union between England and Scotland being an extremely in- 
tereſting event, has led the publiſher to imagine, that a new edition of 
this work of De Foe, which is grown very ſcarce, would be acceptable 
to the public, eſpecially at the preſent time, when the fituation of affairs 
in Ireland induces many perſons to wiſh that a fimilar Union between 
Great Britain and that kingdom may take place, as it may cauſe ſuch an 
Union, if not to be effected, at leaſt to be propoſed, and to become for 
a time the ſubject of debate in both countries. 


I was,” ſays De Foe himſelf, in his Appeal to Honour and juſ- 
tice, p. 50, from my firſt entering into the knowledge of public mat- 
ters, and have ever been to this day, a ſincere lover of the conſtituti 
of my country ; zealous for liberty and the Proteſtant intereſt, but a 
«conſtant follower of moderate principles, a vigorous oppoſer 'ef hor 
« meaſures in all parties: I never once changed my opinion, my princi- 
' ples, or my party; and let what, will be ſaid of changing ſides, this I 
maintain, that I never once deviated from the Revolution principles, nor 
from the doctrine of Liberty and Property, on which it was founded.“ 


N. B. A few copics are printed on royal paper, price 11.1 18. 6d, 
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